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PREjFACi: 


The volume covers August 1, to November 22, 1925, a period 
during which Gandhiji toured Bengal, Bihar, U.P. and Kutch, and 
addressed diverse conferences and meetings. With the rehabilitation 
of the Swaraj Party at the AIGC meeting at Patna, politics once 
again entered the Congress in a big way. The emphasis shifted to 
economic matters, as in the founding of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association, and the intensification of the movement for swadeshi 
through a wider and better organized use of the charkha. On the 
social front, Gandhiji continued to campaign fo!**the removal of 
untouchability and the adoption of the right methods of cow- 
protection. Wherever he went, he held dialogue with various cross- 
sections and classes of the people- — ^women, students and teachers; 
Congress workers and factory labour, orthodox Hindus, social 
reformers and Christian missionaries. 

In meeting the overall political situation, he continued to 
stress constructive work and the education of the people. Awaken- 
ing the people to an awareness of their condition was possible 
only through sustained public work (pp. 135-6). To the provoca- 
tive speech of the Secretary of State, Lord Birkenhead, the only 
answer was “more work”. Even a unity conference would be 
called only when he saw a “general disposition to subordinate one’s 
individual or party views to the present needs of the country” (p, 
154). 

At the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Patna 
on September 22, power was transferred to the Swarajists’ hands. 
Gandhiji now laid down a simple formula to regulate the relations 
between the two wings of the Congress: “Wherever the two parties 
are evenly balanced. Non-co-operators or No-changers should 
surrender full control to the Swarajists and volrmtarily give up 
office if they hold any. Where the No-changers are in an over- 
whelming majority, they should not hamper the Swarajists, and 
should help them wherever they conscientiously can” (pp. 261- 
2). The other significant change at Patna was the widening of 
the franchise in the Constitution, enabling more people to join 
the Congress, now converted into an essentially political organi- 
zation which would carry on its work through the. Swaraj Party 
(p. 355). As for his own role in the re-oriented Congress Gan- 
ffiiiji observed: “Wherever possible, I shall assist the Swarajists in 



accordance with my promise; but the Congress programme will . . . 
be framed by Mrs. Sarojini -Naidu in consultation with Pandit 
Motilalji'’ (p. 437). About the ultimate character of the national 
body Gandhiji had no doubts: ‘‘Let the Congress be ever so 
democratic, but democracy must not be brag and bluster, a pass- 
port to receiving service from the people. If Vox populi is to be Vox 
dei, it must be the voice of honesty, bravery, gentleness, hunai- 
lity and complete self-sacrifice’’ (p. 464). 

Swadeshi received more and more enunciation during this 
time. India was a land of peasants: crores of people were with- 
out any occupation for part of the year. The result was idle- 
ness. “There can be no swaraj for an idle nation. Idleness leads 
to destruction. . . This idleness is a great disease with us whose 

symptom is poverty” (p. 135). The idlers had to be provided an 
activity which would bring about the good of the individual and 
society. The spinning-wheel alone could offer this (p. 136). But it 
had a wider significance. “Its message is one of simplicity, service 
of manldnd, living so as not to hurt others, creating an indissoluble 
bond between the rich and the poor, capital and labour, the prince 
and the peasant. That larger message is naturally for all” (p. 188). 

The spirit of swadeshi had nothing exclusive or chauvinistic 
about it. It “was a discriminating, conservative spirit,” Gandhiji 
told a students’ meeting at Calcutta, and “would retain all that 
was best in national life, in ancient tradition and, at the same time,' 
absorb by assimilation* — ^not by. base imitation^all that was best 
in the modern world, all that was best in the West, so that from 
good they might grow to better, and from better to still better” 
(p. 132). 

When the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore offered criticism of the 
spinning-wheel and the opposition to machinery (Appendix V), 
Gandhiji in Toung India explained at length his standpoint: “The 
frank criticism pleases me. . . . Machinery has its place; it has 
come to stay. But it must not be allowed to displace the neces- 
sary human labour” (pp. 426-8). Insinuations of personal jealousy 
Gandhiji dismissed summarily, observing: “Where the differences 
between us are not fundamental* — and these I have endeavoured 
to state—there is nothing in the Poet’s argument which I cannot 
endorse and still maintain my position regarding the charkha. 
The many things about the charkha which he has ridiculed I have 
never said. The merits I have claimed for the charkha remain 
rindan^ed by the Poet’s batt^” {p. 429). 'And he added: ^‘If 
I adore the Poet, as he knows, I do in spite of differences bet- 
ween us”, (p. 430). ,, ... 
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The All-India Spinners’ Association, the establishment of 
which had been decided at the Patna Congress meeting, Gandhiji 
defended as ‘^an Association for service and not for satisfying one’s 
desire for power and authority” (p. 290). In such a body he saw 
no scope at all for rivalry in regard to authority or leadership. 

References to the communal problem came up off and on 
during Gandhiji’s tours. His advice generally was that the two 
major communities must come together through ' ‘'absorption in 
common constructive work” (p. 154), while arriving at a sincere 
understanding, without sacrifice of principle, on matters in dis- 
pute, such as music before mosques (p. 367). 

Gandhiji’s attitude to religion was consistently rational and 
socially oriented. Writing on cow-protection, he observed: ‘T be- 
lieve that from its very nature religion embraces economic, political 
and other problems. The religion which is opposed to true eco- 
nomics is no religion, nor that which is opposed to true politics. 
Economics devoid of religion should be shunned, and political 
power uninformed with the spirit of religion is Satanic. There is 
no such thing as dharma unrelated to economic and other acti- 
vities. Individuals and society, both survive through dharma and 
perish without it ... If cow-protection is opposed to true 
economics, we have no choice but to give up the effort. Not only 
that, but we shall discover in that case that we cannot succeed in 
protecting cows even if we wish to do so” (p. 158). 

In regard to the removal of untouchability, too, he saw that 
mere propaganda would not do. ^‘There is no good of propaganda 
when there is no solid work behind to elevate the Panchamas^^ (p. 
168). Speaking at Patna, he observed: * 'Untouchability has made 
Indians untouchables in the whole world and those who wanted 
to see the condition of untouchable Indians should go to South 
Africa and realize what untouchability meant” (p. 196). He was 
convinced that untouchability as it was being practised was not 
and could never be an essential part of Hinduism. "There is sheer 
ignorance and cruelty behind it. I look upon it as an excrescence 
of Hinduism. It does not protect religion, but suffocates it” (p. 
348). 

Speaking to teachers, Gandhiji traced the cause of foreign 
domination to the people’s own inherent weakness. ‘'Self-govern- 
ment means continuous effort to be independent of Government 
control, whether it is foreign Gk)vernment or whether it is national. 
Swaraj Government will be a sorry affair if people look up to it 
for the regulation of every detail of life” (pp. 33-4). "Swaraj will 
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not drop from the clouds. It will be the fruit of patience, perse- 
verance, ceaseless toil, courage and an intelligent appreciation of 
the environment” (p. 117). 

If India’s freedom was for Gandhiji an aspect of individual 
and social morality^ it had also a bearing on world affairs. In a 
memorable speech at Calcutta on August 28, he said: want 

freedom of my country so that the resources of my country might 
be utilized for the benefit of mankind just as the cult of patriotism 
teaches us today that the individual has to die for the family, the 
family has to die for the village, the village for the district, 
the district for the Province and the Provinces for the whole 
nation. . And speaking of his idea of Indian nationalism, he added: 
“My love , . , of nationalism, or^my idea of nationalism is that 
my country may become free — ^free that if need be, the whole of 
the country may die- — so that the human race may live. There is 
no room here for race hatred- Let that be our nationalism” 
(p. 129). 

Abroad there was growing appreciation of the larger signi- 
ficance of Gandhiji*s message and mission. From Europe and 
America came letters seeking light on certain problems. Besides 
replying to correspondents, he wrote in Toung India on the common 
basis of violence between India and Europe: “The peoples of 
Europe have no doubt political power, but no swaraj. Asian and 
African races are exploited ... by the ruling class or caste under 
the sacred name of democracy. At the root, therefore, the disease 
appears to be the same as in India. The same remedy is, there- 
fore, likely to be applicable. Shorn of all the camouflage, the ex- 
ploitation of the masses of Europe is sustained by violence” (p. 

To invitations to visit Europe or America Gandhiji gave a 
characteristic reply: “My patriotism includes the good of mankind 
in general. Therefore, my service of India includes the service of 
humanity ... If I go to America or to Europe, I must go on 
my strength, not in my weakness, ... I mean, of my coimtry” 
(p. 186). It was this same sense of diffidence that prompted him 
to turn down a request from Dr. M. A. Ansari to cable to the 
League of Nations for intervention in the case of the Druses in 
Southern Syria. He wrote in Toung India^ 12-11-1925: “I do not 
believe in making appeals when there is no- force behind them, 
whether moral or material. Moral force comes from the determi- 
nation of the appellants to do something, to sacrifice something 
for the sake of making their appeal effective. . . . Unless we 
recognize and are prepared to reduce to practice this principle, 
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we can but expose the Congress and ourselves to ridicule, if not 
worse” (p, 440). 

Gandhiji had a lively awareness of his limitations. He claimed 
to be ^‘merely a seeker after truth, undoubtedly striving to attain 
human perfection which all of us can attain by continuous effort” 
(p. 67). He did not “claim to lead or have any party, if only 
for the reason that ... I seem to be constantly growing. I must res- 
pond to varying conditions and yet remain changeless within” 
(p. 87). His life was “full of joy in the midst of incessant work” 
(p. 270), He found much cause for depression in things happen- 
ing: “When I think of the horizon about us”, he wrote to 
Dr. Ansari, “my heart becomes sick and weary. And when I listen 
to the still small voice within, I derive hope and smile in spite 
of the conflagration raging around me” (pp. 437-8). It was this 
that sustained him. 




NOTE TO THE READER 


In reproducing English material, every endeavour has been 
made to adhere strictly to the original. Obvious typographical 
errors have been corrected and words abbreviated in the text gene- 
rally spelt out. Variant spellings of names have^ however, been 
retained as in the original. 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editors. 
Quoted passages, where these are in English, have been set up in 
small type and printed with an indent. Indirect reports of 
speeches and interviews, as also passages which are not by Gandhi- 
ji, have been set up in small type. In reports of speeches and inter- 
views slight changes and omissions, where necessary, have been 
made in passages not attributed to Gandhiji. 

While translating from Gujarati and Hindi,* efforts have been 
made to achieve fidelity and also readability in English. Where 
English translations are available, they have been used with such 
changes as were necessary to bring them into conformity with the 
original. 

The date of an item has been indicated at the top right-hand 
corner,* if the original is undated, the inferred date is supplied within 
square brackets, the reasons being given where necessary. The date 
given at the end of an item alongside the source is that of publica- 
tion. The writings are placed under the date of publication, except 
where they carry a date-line or where the date of writing has spe- 
cial significance and is ascertainable.- 

References to Volume I of this series are to the August 1958 
edition. References to An Autobiography cite only the Part and 
Chapter, in view of the varying pagination in different editions. 

In the source-line, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in the Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmedabad; G.N. 
refers to those available in the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and Sangraha- 
laya, New Delhi; G.W. denotes documents secured by the Collec- 
ted Works of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Appendices provide background material relevant to the 
text. A list of sources and a chronology for the period covered by 
the volume are also provided at the end. 
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world calls Hm a saint, Tulsidas had no adjective harsh enough 
to describe himself as a sinner. The world regards him also as a 
saint. Lastly, I wonder if you know that the Christian Litera- 
ture Society continues to sell the utterly unbalanced views and 
opinions of Mr. Murdoch and others. And if you only knew 
the literature in the vernaculars that is distributed through tens 
of thousands of leaflets and booklets, you will, perhaps, appreciate 
the force of my remarks. These things hurt me only because I 
know that they believe the teachings of Jesus, in whose name 
they are said and written; and it hurts me also because Indian 
Christians are fed upon such ignorance which they, in their sim- 
plicity, imbibe as God’s truth, and hence learn to hate those who 
were once their friends, companions and relatives. You perhaps 
do not know that I mix as freely with Christian Indians in the 
lower strata of society as I mix with a similar class of Hindus 
and Mussalmans. I say these things [not] by way of argument, 
but to tell you that I spoke in that meeting out of fullness of 
knowledge and love. I went there in a spirit of service and I 
have written this also in the same spirit. That is the best appre- 
ciation I can tehder of your well-meant letter. Please remember 
me to the friends who accompanied you. 

Just after finishing dictating the foregoing letter, I read a 
letter from another Christian friend, this time an Indian, It is a 
long letter, but I cannot help giving you two extracts from it. 
Here they are; 

(1) I was greatly disappointed to hear you at the Calcutta Mission- 
ary Conference yesterday. I was under the impression all along that you 
were a true follower of Jesus Christ, but the utterance which you made 
last night broke my heart altogether. I do not know how I can call you 
‘Seeker for the Truth,’ when you say Jesus Christ is only a great teacher 
and nothing else. What a great pity, a man of your calibre and culture 
says — Jesus Christ is a teacher. I must say, in that case, that either you 
have not cared to study the noble life of Jesus Christ intrinsically and 
prayerfully, or you studied the life with a deep prejudice in mind. 

(2) It has been said by the leading men of different religions, 
other than Christians, supposed to be seekers for Truth, that Ghaitanya, 
Buddha, Mahomed, Krishna and Christ are all the same. This is a most 
idle talk; where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise. This class of 
people have no business to call themselves — “Seeker for Truth” — they 
should be called the “enemies for Truth”-— Truth is Truth and there is 
hot the slightest compromising element in it, I cannot believe even for 
a. lament that a true Ifindu is a Christian, or a true Buddhist a Hindu, 
^d so on. How coiald you say that at the meeting yesterday? I am 
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at a loss to discern. A man of your calibre and learning and experience 
would be the last man to utter such blunders. 

Tours sincerely, 

[PS.] 

After the letter was typed, I got a copy of the Hymn. Here 
it is. Yon will observe that the good Bishop was thinking only 
of non-Christians. The Hymn still finds a place in ordinary hymn 
books. I have often heard it sung in churches in South Africa. 

M. K. G. 


[To 

The Rev. Allwood 
Barragkpore] 

From a photostat: S.N. 10648 


3. LETTER TO A FRIEND^ 

148, Russa Road, 
Calcutta, 
August 1, 1925 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. A man who owns land which is haunted 
by wild beasts will be able to excuse himself for shooting them. 
It would be classed as inevitable himsa. It will be justified on 
the ground of necessity, but there is no doubt that, if one has a 
full perception of ahimsa, it would be well for him to let his 
land be overrun by wild beasts or be himself killed by them. 
Ahimsa is not a mechanical matter, it is personal to everyone. 
Moreover, possession of property against the whole world is in- 
consistent with ahimsa. A man who will follow the principle of 
non-violence to its uttermost limit has nothing in this world 
he can call his own. He must merge himself into the whole, 
which includes snakes, scorpions, tigers, wolves, etc. There are 
instances on record of innocent men whose innocence even wild 
beasts have recognized. We must all strive to reach that stage. 

The same remark applies to your second question. It is himsa 
to kill the germs and the insects, but even as we commit himsa 
by taking vegetable food (for vegetables have life) but regard it 
as inevitable, so must we treat the germ life. You will recognize 

^ The identity of the addressee is not ascertainable. 
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that the doctrine of necessity can be stretched so as to justify 
even man-eating. A man who believes in ahimsa carefully re- 
frains from every act that leads to injury. [My] argument only 
applies to those who believe in ahimsa. The necessity that I have 
in mind is a universal necessity, hence it is not permissible to 
take ahimsa beyond a limit. That is why the Shastras of custom 
only permit himsa in certain cases. It is not only lawful but 
obligatory upon everyone to make the least use possible of the 
permission and relaxation. It is unlawful to go beyond the limita- 
tion.^ ^ 

Tours smerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat; S.N. 10595 


4. SPEECH AT TILAK ANNIVERSARY MEETING^ 

Calcutta, 

August I92S 

Mahatma Gandhi, speaking in Hindustani, said that the great manira 
that Bal Gangadhar gave to India was that “Swaraj was their birthright.” By 
swaraj he (Lokamanya) meant swaraj for the toiling crores of India. To 
MahatmajFs mind the call was clear: If they wished to achieve swaraj for the 
masses of India, they must have to work for it through charkha and khaddar 
and thus identify them with the poor, starving millions of Hindustan. If they 
really wanted to get inspiration from the memory of Lokamanya and if they 
really desired swaraj for the poor, then they should hear the old man speak- 
ing to them in season and out of season and take to the spinning-wheel. Let 
them promise from that very day that they would discard foreign cloth and 
take to swadeshi homespun and hand- woven cloth. 

The other day, Mahatmaji proceeded, they declared a boycott of British 
goods in reply to Lord Birkenhead’s statement. He had his doubt as to the 
possibility of its achievement. But although he was on principle against boy- 
cott, he would be glad if the people discarded British cloth. They had failed 
to act up to their leaders’ advice for the last four years, they had not as yet 
univ^sally taken to charkha and khaddar. They might, however, from now 


J The copy carries corrections in Gandhiji’s hand. 

SThe.meetiag was held at the Albert Hall. J. M. Sea Gupta presided. 
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rectify their mistake and take a solemn vow from today onward to discard 
the use of foreign goods and use swadeshi.t 

Foreward^ 4-8-1925 


5. NEW RITUALS 

In the meetings and functions that were held after the death 
of Deshbandhu, besides the commonly practised rites, people 
introduced such new rituals as they found appropriate. Kirtans 
were held at many places in Bengal, the poor were fed at some 
places while, at other places, people took baths, etc., and per- 
formed religious ceremonies. The villagers of Chadia, in Kathia- 
war, observed the day^ in the following manner : 

1. They prayed to God for peace to the departed soul and 
for the birth in India of others like Deshbandhu. 

2. They gave balls of sweetmeat to dogs and cows. 

3. They refrained from using the bullock to plough or to 
draw water from the well. 

4. They decided to store enough good quality cotton in the 
coming year for their own domestic use. 

At some other places, the day was spent in fasting and 
spinning. Such innovations are to be welcomed. To make such 
days the occasion for promoting those beneficial activities which 
one can think of and which were dear to the departed persons, 
is a good way of showing our love for them. 

Not using the bullock for ploughing or drawing water in- 
dicates kindness to animals. Except during the monsoon, we are 
almost always callously engaged in drawing water and so on. 
Actually, this does more harm than good. People have lost 
nothing but have rather gained something where it is customary 
to give a weekly day of rest to servants and animals; hence it is a 
good beginning to stop drawing water with the leather bucket 
and thereby giving rest to servants and animals on such occasions 
of mourning for great men. 

Misplaced Kindness 

Giving sweetmeat balls to dogs and cows, however, is mis- 
placed kindness. There is no reason to believe that just because 

1 At the conclusion, Gandhiji addressed an overflow meeting at College 
Square. "No report is available. 

2 Presumably, July 1, 1925, the day on which the shraddha ceremony of 
G. R. Das was performed 
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we like these sweets, cows and dogs also like them and are bene- 
fited by eating them. Animals have not had their taste for food 
spoilt. If even among human beings the taste for food varies, 
what can we say of animals? An Englishman, if given a sweet- 
meat ball, would throw it away. Many of us would not like 
English sweets. If anyone served a meal of rotis in Madras, our 
cuntrymen there would be unable to cat it. It is useless to serve 
a meal of rice in the Punjab. What then is the meaning of serv- 
ing such sweets to cows and dogs ? The fact that dogs eat these 
up is no argument in support of feeding them with these sweets. 
It is kindness to give grass to undernourished cattle. In villages, 
however, there should be no such cattle. There is no kindness 
in giving such food to dogs; I see only ignorance in it. We 
are exchanging wakefulness for sleep. Wc increase their progeny 
by tempting dogs in an improper way and, then, since no one 
owns them, they remain undernourished. All dogs should be kept 
as pets. The existence of stray dogs is a sign of our sin and 
our ignorance. Ahmedabad claims to practise the religion of 
compassion by driving out its dogs without any owners from one 
place to another. A little reflection on the religion of compassion 
would make it clear to us that practising kindness only in name 
doubles the amount of cruelty and violence. Violence is involved, 
first, in catching these dogs and driving them away from familiar 
surroundings and, second, in releasing them in other poor vil- 
lages. For the nuisance of stray dogs, civilized human beings 
should seek out a solution on a consideration of both ethics and 
expediency. Such tasks can be accomplished only if the mahajans^ 
make a profound study of the religion of compassion. And, if they 
do not do so, the time is at last drawing near when irreligious 
persons in authority will hurriedly destroy dogs. The immediate 
solution seems to be to start a home for stray dogs under the 
supervision of someone who is an expert in the matter. 

Starting from a common topic, I have gone into details. 
However, on reading the resolution to give sweetmeat balls to 
dogs, I saw before my . mind’s eye the invasions of stray dogs on 
the Sabarmati Ashram and that has led me to put forward some 
views for the benefit of the mahajans. 

In our country, however, just as there are lean and famished 
animals, similarly there are such human beings too. We have 
been piling up sin by regarding it a virtue to let them live on 
thus. 


^ Repr^entative bodies managing the affairs of communities 
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Last week I had been to Suri, As I am regarded as a ser- 
vant of the poor, the mahajans of that place fed the poor in my 
honour. Their meal was fixed for the same time as that of the 
arrival of my train. I was taken in a car which passed between 
rows of poor people sitting down for their meal on either side of 
the road. I felt ashamed and, had I not been afraid of being 
discourteous, I would have got down then and there and run 
away. What kind of an arrogant servant of the poor was this 
who rode in comfort in a car between rows of people eating? I 
said a few words about this in the meeting at Suri. I saw a 
similar sight in an ancient wealthy family in Calcutta. I had 
been taken there in order to collect funds for the memorial to 
Deshbandhu. The palace of this family is known as the ^Marble 
Palace’ and it is indeed made exclusively of marble. The building 
is a majestic one and well worth seeing. In front of this palace, the 
poor are always fed. They are given cooked cereals. The owners 
had asked me to come at the very time when these people are 
fed with the innocent purpose of. demonstrating their generosity 
to me and with the good intendon of pleasing me. I had agreed 
to go without giving any thought to the matter. However, I was 
even more pained and irritated on seeing the sight there than I 
had been at Suri. I was not taken in a car between rows of 
diners but, wherever I went, a whole crowd always followed me. 
This crowd rushed towards me from in between the people who 
were having their meal. The poor diners necessarily came into 
contact with the feet of these people. Tor a moment they even 
stopped eating. If in their souls they had blessed me, I would 
congratulate them on their restraint and generosity. What a con- 
trast between that dusty courtyard and the tall, snow-white palace! 

I felt as if the palace laughed at those poor people and as if 
their benefactors who carelessly walked through them joined in 
this laughter. 

Could there be any merit in feeding people in this manner? 
To me, it appeared to be a mere sin committed through thought- 
lessness and ignorance, even though the sentiment behind it may 
be of the purest nature. Such sadavartas^ are to be found at 
various places in the country. These add to our poverty, idleness, 
hypocrisy, theft, etc. This is because, if food is available without 
effort, those who are habitually lazy remain idle and become 
poorer. According to the saying that Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do, these poor people learn to steal. Over 

1 Institutions where free meals are supplied 
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and above this, they practise other vices which arc harmful to 
them. I see only evil resulting from these sadavartas. The 
wealthy should give some thought to the free meals they serve 
in charity. It is not necessary to show that merit does not lie 
in all charity. Sadavarta is indeed to be commended for the lame, 
the crippled and those who are disabled by disease. Even when 
feeding these persons, however, some courtesy should be shown. 
Even the disabled should not be fed with thousands of people 
watching them. There should be a proper place, private and 
quiet, for feeding them. In fact, there should be special ashramas 
for them. There are a few such places scattered over India. 
Wealthy persons who wish to feed the disabled should either 
send their donations to such good ashramas or establish them at 
places where they do not exist and arc needed. 

Some sort of occupation must be found for the disabled poor. 
The spinning-wheel is the only means of benefiting hundreds of 
thousands of persons. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 2-8-1925 


6*. WHAT ABOUT GUJARAT? 

Perhaps some people are wondering how Gujarat should 
interpret the letter^ I have written to Pandit Motilalji. What is 
meant by the Swarajists capturing the Congress? Should Gujarat 
too change its opinion? Or, what should the Gujarat Provincial 
Committee do? 

In the first place, the fact is that I have merely stated my 
views. I have not made any pact with anyone or on behalf of 
anyone, I hope that all members will attend the A.I.C.C. 
Session.^ They will independently express their views and the re- 
solution passed by them will be regarded as the one to be accepted. 

Taking it for granted, however, that all the members will 
accept my views, that would only mean that, on the strength of 
the Congress resolution, the ban that existed on introducing poli- 
tical matters into the . Congress will henceforth be lifted. If my 
^ advice is accepted, the Swarajists who have had to keep their 
mouths shut because of the Congress resolution will no longer 
have to do so. What is it that can be done by me alone and 

V©i XXVTI, p. 398. 

ses^on was heiti at Fatna September 22-24, 1925. 
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that I should do myself, because of the death of Deshbandhu and 
in reply to Lord Birkenhead’s speech? It was my own idea that 
political matters should be kept out of the Congress for the time 
being. The pact too was between myself and the Swarajists. I 
alone can free them from this bond immediately. The Congress 
Committee is free to act as it chooses. If a sizable number of 
the members of that committee are opposed to my advice, I shall 
have to keep it to myself. 

Accepting my advice would only mean that, in those pro- 
vinces where there are many Swarajists, they could introduce and 
discuss any resolution relating to political matters through the 
provincial committees. Wherever, as in Gujarat, the committee 
has a large number of No-changers as members, the proposed 
change would have no great effect. Even in such places, I would 
like to give as much weight as possible to the Swarajists. Sitting 
in Bengal, I could not say how this could be done. We see how 
that party has impressed the British authorities and, it is our 
dharma to make good use of this impression. There are many 
selfless men and women in that party. Their hearts are full of 
patriotism. Such persons deserve to be honoured, irrespective of 
the party to which they belong. Everyone has the right to hold 
his own independent opinions. That independence is worth main- 
taining. 

The doors of the Congress cannot be forcibly closed against 
anyone. So long as we cannot create faith in khadi and the power 
• of the spinning-wheel amongst the educated class, the latter can 
never attain a place of importance. It is, I think, a barren gesture 
to give the spinning-wheel an important place for fear of embarras- 
sing me or in order to keep me in the Congress. It would have 
significance only if the educated class has faith in it or if this 
class wishes to give prominence to those who believe in it. Even 
at a meeting of the members of the Swaraj Party, no one ever 
thought of displacing the spinning-wheel. Even if they had wished 
to do so, I was ready to agree to it, but they were not prepared 
to listen to any talk even about doing so. They were wholly satis- 
fied if those who did not spin were allowed to contribute money 
instead. They are not even prepared to do away with the neces- 
sity of putting on khadi clothes. If this is the extent to which the 
Swarajists think independently, I would regard it as promot- 
ing effectively the cause of khadi. 

The very terms Swarajists and No-changers should be 
given up. The number of persons going into Legislative Assem- 
blies will always be small. Everyone cannot go there. I do not 
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see any reason for opposing this. If the vexy people who enter 
them can create the atmosphere for civil disobedience, they will 
come out of their own accord or give all possible help while conti- 
nuing to remain in the Legislative Assemblies. Or, they will 
have to be opposed if and when they offer resistance to civil 
disobedience. That the Swarajists would do so I cannot imagine. 

Those who understand the meaning of civil disobedience will 
sing the praises of the spinning-wheel all the twenty-four hours; 
hence my suggestion is that the latter should be given the same 
standing that the Swarajists occupy today or, in other words, an 
association for the spinning-wheel should be founded under the 
auspices of the Congress, whose only task would be to spread the 
use of the spinning-wheel and khadi. That association should also 
collect the yarn stipulated as a condition for the right to vote and 
should keep that yarn with itself. It should frame its own indepen- 
dent constitution. If work is carried on in this way, the two 
movements would continue to function without coming into clash 
with each other, but assisting each other. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavojimn, 2-8-1925 


7, MY NOTES 
Dadabhai Centenary 

The centenary of Dadabhai Naoroji’s birth falls on the en- 
suing 4th September, Shri Bharucha has given us a timely re- 
minder of this. We knew Dadabhai as the Grand Old Man of 
India. He dedicated his life to the country. He made the ser- 
vice of the country our dharma. He was the friend of the poor 
of OUT land, ,It was he who first presented the picture of the 
poverty of India. To this day, no one has been able to contra- 
dict the statistics he furnished. He made no distinction between 
Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians and others. He regarded 
them all as the children of Mother India, and hence all received 
equal service from him. His two grand- daughters have, we find, 
iiahe^ited in full measure this trait. 

Bdtv shall we celebrate the centenary of this great servant of 
Iridia? We shall, of course, hold meetings and that too not 
itl cities^ but cilso in all villages to which the voice of the 
Qongress can be carried. And what shall we do there? Praise 
? If Hus is all that we wish to do, why should we not 
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sit comfortably, send for bards and minstrels and call up^ 
them to employ their imagination and their torrential flow 


words? If, however, we wish to emulate his virtues, we should 


think of them and take stock of our capacity to acquire them. 

Dadabhai saw the poverty of India. He taught us that swaraj 
is the remedy for it. However, he left to us the task of seeking 
out the key to swaraj. The principal reason for exalting Dadabhai 
was his devotion to the country and he spent himself in it. 

We know that the spinning-wheel is the chief means of winning 
swaraj. India’s poverty is due to its peasants remaining idle for 
four to six months in a year. And, if this enforced idleness be- 
comes a voluntary one, or in other words, we become habitual- 
ly lazy, not only will this country not gain its freedom, but it wiU 
perish altogether. The spinning-wheel is the only way of getting 
rid of this idleness. Hence, all activities which encourage it^ use 


amount to an imitation of Dadabhai’s virtues. 


The spinning-wheel means khadi, it means the boycott of 
foreign cloth, it means sixty crores of rupees finding their way 
into the huts of the poor. 

The spinning-wheel is the sole answer to the appeal for All- 
India Deshbandhu Memorial. Hence, collecting funds for this 
-purpose on that day, is an excellent way of celebrating Dada- 
bhai’s centenary. People should, therefore, get together on that 
day and totally eschew foreign cloth, wear khadi made of 
hand-spun yarn alone, reaffirm their determination to spin every 
day for at least half an hour and collect funds for the spread 
of khadi. Those who grow cotton should keep with them at 
least the quantity that they require for their own use. 

However, what of those who do not like to utter the word 
spinning-wheel? What solution can I offer for this? What 
suggestion can I offer to those who do not like the word swaraj 
for celebrating the centenary? Such persons should discover a 
path for themselves. My suggestion is for the people at large. 
It cannot be anything but this. It is a different matter alto- 
gether if someone searches for other virtues in Dadabhai and tries 
to imitate them. He has a right to celebrate this centenary in a 
different way. Or, if members of the Swaraj Party wish to do 
something special in cities, they should certainly do so. I can only 
refer to that which can be practised alike by villagers and city- 
dwellers, old men as well as children, women as well as men, 
Hindus as well as Muslims. 


We should start making preparations today if we wish to 
celebrate the Dadabhai centenary in accordance with my sugges- 
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tion. Wc should start using the spinning- wheel today in view of 
that programme. Wc should start today producing khadi for that 
occasion and hold meetings at various places in which khadi alone 
may be seen and which would bring credit to us and the country. 

All- India Deshbandiiu Memorial 

Signatures are still being taken on the circidar appealing for 
funds for this memorial. Naturally, I am happy to have received 
the signature of the great Pocth Let the reader too feel happy at 
this, I had specially sent him a message asking him to sign only 
if he had such faith in the spinning-wheel as was described in 
the circular. When it became clear to me that an all- India memo- 
rial could only be associated with the spinning-wheel and khadi, 

I expressed this idea to the Poet before doing so to anyone else. 
That was about three weeks before I wrote this article. He had 
readily agreed, even then, to sign such an appeal. Those who do 
not have faith in the spinning-wheel and khadi, or who believe 
that these should have no place in the memorial, arc not at all 
urged to sign this appeal. Not only was there an insistence to get 
signatures from those who have faith, but the decision had also 
been taken that the memorial should not be associated with the 
spinning-wheel and khadi if those who were particular follow- 
ers of Deshbandhu did not approve of the idea. Such a memorial 
was not to be insisted upon if all those whom we would ordinarily 
expect to sign this appeal did not unhesitatingly do so. I know 
that there is a difference of opinion as regards the usefulness of the 
spinning-wheel and khadi. To give it the place of prime impor- 
tance in the memorial of a great leader like Deshbandhu would 
not perhaps be readily acceptable to many people. I, how- 
ever, had to carry out my duty as the friend and colleague of 
Deshbandhu and, if I had to think separately in terms of an all- 
Bengal Memorial, I would certainly not have approved of a hospi- 
tal. I have never recognized the need for a large number of hospi- 
tals. However, I have not even let the thought enter my mind 
as to what I would do if I had the freedom to decide. I had 
before me the trust-deed made out by Deshbandhu. It clearly 
showed me the path I had to take and I regarded it as my duty to 
rnake it the heart of the memorial if it met with the approval of 
Ms followers and I have now stayed on in Bengal for the sole pur- 
pose of collecting Rs, 10 lakhs for it. The trust-deed was made 
a year ago. Nevertheless, I know that Deshbandhu conti- 
nued to hold until his death the views expressed in it. This is be- 
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cause he had asked me to help collect money to pay off the mort- 
gage on the building. It could be said that except me, perhaps, 
no one but his wife knows his views on the spinning-wheel and 
khadi towards the end of his life, I had acquainted myself with 
the views of Shrimati Basanti Devi before issuing this circular. 
Similarly, I had acquainted myself with the views of Desh- 
bandhu’s close friend and partner. Pandit Motilalji, and, later, 
those of his particular followers in Bengal. Only after having 
done so did I decide to draft the circular. I must admit this much 
that the work of this memorial is very close to my heart. Even 
though this is true, the reader must believe me when I say that I 
am unconcerned about its success. But this could not be said 
about the all-Bengal memorial. I am making ceaseless efforts 
to make a success of it. There are reasons for such a discrimina- 
tion. My faith in the power of the spinning-wheel is inexhausti- 
ble despite the difference of opinion in this matter. Such a memo- 
rial cannot be established with limited resources. I would like 
to have an inexhaustible sum of money only if there is any 
power in the spinning-wheel and if India has genuine faith in 
it. Hence, Pandit Malaviyaji’s signature has given me the same 
measure of satisfaction as the signature of the great Poet. I have 
suggested to Shri Jawaharlal Nehru to make an appeal for other 
signatures. 

It has to be seen now what contribution Gujarat will make 
to this memorial. My expectations are that its contribution will 
be worthy of Gujarat and will add to the glory of the memoriaL 

I hope that the readers of Navajivan and lovers of khadi will 
contribute their mite without waiting for anyone to approach 
them in this matter. This will be acknowledged in Navajivan. 
This appeal is not only to readers of Navajivan in Gujarat or in India, 
but also to those who live abroad. 

The Caste Situation 

In Calcutta, I was taken to a gathering of our Marwari bro- 
thers. Matters relating to reforms in the caste alone were taken 
up and discussed. What kind of speech could I make at such a 
place? Instead of talking of reforms, I mainly put before them 
the principle of boycott, I was aware that the ostracism had taken 
on a terrible form amongst these people with the result that there 
was bitterness amongst them. I give here the substance of my 
speech,^ as it is applicable to all Hindus. 


1 Vide Vol. XXVII, pp. 411-4. 
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The weapon of boycott is well used only by those individuals 
who are pure. Otherwise, it would take the form of pure vio- 
lence and perhaps lead to the destruction of the one who uses 
it and even of the one against whom it is used. 

Today, we are not worthy of practising boycott. Could there 
be any merit in treating as an outcaste a father who arranges for 
the remarriage of his daughter widowed at the age of ten and 
extending the same treatment to the daughter as well as the 
person who marries her? Do we boycott persons who are im- 
moral, and openly licentious and who partake of meat and wine? 
What of those who are guilty of licentious thoughts? In other 
words, so long as we are not purified, who is fit to boycott whom? 
None of us is fit to do so. 

Boycott results in the creation of new castes. What we call 
factions today will become castes tomorrow. Hence, in this age 
when castes are getting merged together, boycott is totally harm- 
ful. 

Varnashrama^ is a dharma; the existence of many castes is not. 
Protecting the former is desirable ; destruction of the latter is equal- 
ly desirable. Hence reformers deserve encouragement. Reform 
in this matter cannot be checked however much we try. This 
is because Hinduism is full of undesirable elements and there is 
an all-round awakening today. 

The wise thing to do is to give reform the status of dharma. 
However, boycott is harmful even when the reform appears to 
be unacceptable. 

The Marwari community is intelligent and brave. It has 
done good as well as harm to India. As a friend, it is my dharma 
to mention the latter also. May God spare it from this latter and 
bless it. 

I would end this discussion of boycott by asking those against 
whom it is practised to exercise restraint and, through courtesy, put 
a stop to the spread of bitterness and also to persist for their 
part in what they think is right. 

Discrimination in Charity 

While praising the generosity of our Marwari brothers, I have 
suggested the need for discrimination in practising this virtue. 
Carnegie became a multi-millionaire. He was fond of esta- 
blishing libraries indiscriminately; hence Scottish professors 

1 The division of society into four castes and of the individuaPs life into 
four askramas or stages 
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warned him to be careful and suggested that it would be proper 
on his part to announce donations after consulting experts. Such 
advice is needed by all philanthropists and should be noted by 
them. There is no reason to believe that charity per se is merito- 
rious. Our Marwari brothers are true protectors of the cow. 
Much of their wealth they use in that work. However^ this is not 
always done with discrimination. If anyone can protect the 
cow, the Marwaris can, for they have courage. It is mainly a 
question of funds and business acumen. They possess both these 
requirements. If these are used with discretion, they can truly 
bring about cow-protection on a large scale, 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivariy 2-8-1925 


8. CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE IN THE CONGRESS 

We have, very often, said in the Navajivan that civil disobe- 
dience may be practised not only towards those whom we regard 
as our enemies or those who regard us as enemies, but also towards 
those whom we regard as our friends or our elders. It is now 
time to apply this to the Congress. The constitutional changes 
which it is necessary to bring about are stated elsewhere in this 
issue. Ordinarily, however, the Congress Committee is not 
authorized to make these changes. They can be made only by 
amending the constitution. The Congress alone is authorized to 
amend it. This power is not vested in the Congress Committee. 
The latter would have to make use of its extraordinary powers in 
order to do so. The use of such powers may also be called civil 
disobedience” of the law. Not only has every person and every 
organization the right to practise this if occasion arises, but it 
may become even their duty to do so. If we recognize the neces- 
sity of the reforms suggested by me, this is now our duty. This 
matter should certainly be discussed at the Congress session. The 
rule which permits the purchase of yarn to be contributed must 
be annulled because, not only has spinning gained nothing by it 
but, on the contrary, it has led to an increase in hypocrisy and 
falsehood. If the Congress Committee does not make this neces- 
sary change, it may be regarded as having failed in its duty, 
because the public will be wasting a few months. Perhaps, there 
would have been room for difference of opinion on this subject if 
Deshbandhu had not died and if Lord Birkenhead had not made 
his speech; but there is no such room left now. It may be that 
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some members of the Congress Committee do not accept the 
immediate necessity of making the change; in that case, they 
have no right to practise civil disobedience and, hence, I have 
stated that the Congress Committee can make such changes only 
by near, if not complete, unanimity* 

The necessity of making such changes is not a sufBcient 
ground for offering civil disobedience* Those against whom it is 
offered must also be benefited by it* This condition is wholly 
fulfilled in this case as the above changes arc necessary only for 
the benefit of the Congress. The second condition is that those 
who practise such disobedience must bear no ill will. This is 
implied in its very name, as ‘civility'' is opposed to ill will. 
Moreover, how can there be any ill will wlum we only wish the 
Congress well? My purpose in writing this article is not to 
make anyone declare against his wishes that the constitution 
should indeed be changed. In this matter, too, all concerned 
should make use of their independent judgment. Those, too, who 
feel that changing the constitution in this manner by the Congress 
Committee would result in greater harm than good, they too 
should in duty oppose these changes being made by the Congress 
Committee, although they may accept the necessity for making 
them. Civil disobedience cannot — it should not — be practised 
because someone else asks us to do so. It should be practised 
only when it seems appropriate to us; then alone is it worth the 
name, then alone it is worth practising. This is because human 
beings do not have strength to do a thing about which they are 
themselves not convinced, and civil disobedience relies for its 
success solely on the strength of the individual. 

The chief purpose of writing this article is to describe the cir^ 
cumstances in which civil disobedience may be practised. I regard 
myself as an expert on the subject, I regard it as my own in- 
dependent discovery and, I look upon it as my dharma to show 
from time to time its applicability and its limitations. Not only 
am I totally unconcerned whether the changes are made or not 
but I regard them as harmful if everyone does not exercise his 
independent judgment. This criticism applies particularly to 
those who regard themselves as my followers, I do not approve 
of blind wor^ip^ I am very much opposed to it. Swaraj cannot 
bia js^eoured by it and, if secured, cannot be maintained. ^ Hence 
T "vvould hls;e to work out of my Tollow^s^ ^ as to utilize also 

thdr intelligence* If we make die above changes intelligently 
and iK^n^dy practise Jhem,T ^peG| ye)3' gop^ to follow. 



9, INTERVIEW WITH DR. H W. B. MORENO 


Calcutta, 

August 4^ 1925 

Mr. Gandhi had recently said^ at a public meeting of the Anglo-Indians 
that “the Anglo-Indians should not ape the Europeans”, on the contrary, they 
should even keep to the Indian style of dress and should look at all things 
political from the Indian standpoint. Dr. Moreno questioned the value of 
such a statement. He said from their earliest childhood Anglo-Indians used 
the English style of dress and spoke the English language. Such were their 
traditions and they respected these traditions. 

Mr. Gandhi in reply said that he had been misunderstood. What he 
wanted was that “the Anglo-Indians should not ape the Europeans”, The 
Anglo-Indians had their distinctive mode of dress and so had the Mussalmans, 
He did not, however, refer to any particular mode of dress. He was conscious 
of the fact that Anglo-Indians lived according to certain European standards, 
but he deprecated Anglo-Indians keeping up a false appearance as Europeans, 
beyond their means, which led in most instances to bankruptcy. He referred 
especially to the bulk of the community who were far from being well off. 
He did not refer to those in the higher grades who had little or nothing in 
common with the community. He wanted Anglo-Indians to regard everything 
from the Indian viewpoint. Even if he were wrong in his suggestions, he 
left it to the community to decide for themselves, as they had the most 
intimate knowledge of their own condition. 

Forward, 7-8-1925 


10. SPEECH AT MEETING OF CHRISTIANS^ 

Calcutta, 

August 4, 1925 

MR, CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS, 

You, Sir, have just said that probably this is for the first time 
I am privileged to address a meeting of Indian Christians only. 
If you refer to my present visit, you are perfectly correct. But 
if you refer or have referred to the whole of the time that I have 

1 Vide Vol. XXVII, pp. 442-9. 

^The meeting was held at the L. M, Institution, S. G. Mukeijee, 
M.L.C., presided. 


XXVIII-2 
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been in India since my return from South Africa, then I have 
to inform you that I had such a privilege in 1915.^ But my con- 
nection with Indian Christians dates back to 1893. That was the 
time when I went to South Africa and found myself in the midst 
of a large Christian Indian community. I was agreeably surpris- 
ed to find so many young men and young women who, whilst 
they were devoted Christians, were equally devoted to the 
motherland, and it gave me greater pleasure when I discovered 
that most of the young men and young women had never seen 
India. The majority of them were born in Natal; some of them 
in Mauritius, because it was from Mauritius that the first batch of 
free Indian settlers found their way to South Africa. They were 
most of them children of indentured parents. Indentured Indians 
were those who had gone to work on the sugar estates of Natal 
under an indissoluble contract to work on those estates for at least 
five years and, as they had gone under this contract, otherwise 
called indenture, they were called Indentured Indians. Their 
state was described during his lifetime by the late Sir William 
Hunter as a state very near to slavery. I have mentioned this in 
order to show to you under what difficulties and disabilities these 
countrymen and countrywomen of ours laboured in South Africa 
and how they were able to overcome those difficulties, and, in the 
face of them, cut out for themselves honourable careers. Today, 
some of these men have even received a liberal education in 
England. Some of them are store-keepers, some of them occu- 
pying humbler walks of life. These brave lads offered their servi- 
ces to the Government at the time of the Boer War and the Zulu 
Rebellion. Some of them were brought up in my own home; two 
of them at least became barristers. So you understand what inti- 
mate relations I enjoyed with the Christian Indian community. 
I do not think there is in that land a single Indian Christian 
whom I do not know or who does not know me. It gives me, 
therefore, much pleasure to be able to come before you this 
evening to speak to you on * ''Brotherhood of Man”. 

It goes hard with people who have to suffer the disabilities 
that our coxmtrymen, whom I have just now described to you, 
have to labour under, to understand that there can be any such 
thing as “Brotherhood of Man”. If you are readers of newspapers 
and if you take any interest in what goes on outside the four 
corners of India, you may know that, today, in that South Africa 
an attempt is being made by the Government of the country 


- 1 Vide Vol. XIII, p. 63. 
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to drive away the Indians, or, as it has been well put by one of 
the newspapers here, English-owned, to starve them out of South 
Africa; and in this scheme of starvation are included some of these 
very men I have described to you. Whether ultimately this thing 
will come to pass, whether ultimately the Government of India 
will sanction or tolerate this thing, remains to be seen. But the 
connection in which I mention this thing to you is, as I have 
already told you, that it is difficult for such men to realize the 
meaning of brotherhood; and yet I have undertaken to speak to 
you on brotherhood at this time because it is in such times of 
stress and difficulty that one’s spirit of brotherhood is really tested. 

I receive compliments very often. They pass through 
my mind like water poured on to a duck’s back. But you. Sir, 
have paid a compliment to me this evening which I feel inclin- 
ed to accept. You think that if there is any person who has a 
right to speak on Brotherhood of Man, at least I should have 
that right, and I think so too. I have tried myself on many 
an occasion to find out whether it is possible for me to hate — I 
don’t say love — my persecutor, and I must honestly but in all 
humihty confess to you that I have not succeeded, I cannot recall 
a single occasion when I have felt constrained to hate a single 
human being. How I came to it I do not know. But I am 
simply giving to you a life-long practice and, therefore, it is really 
literally true that, if there is any person who has the right to 
speak on Brotherhood of Man, I at least have that right. 

Brotherhood does not mean loving or sympathizing with those, 
extending the hand of fellowship to those who will in return love 
you. That is a bargain. Brotherhood is not a mercantile affair. 
And my philosophy, my religion teaches me that brotherhood is 
not confined merely to the human species; that is, if we really 
have imbibed the spirit of brotherhood, it extends to the 
lower animals. In one of the magazines issued in England by 
those great philanthropic societies 30 or 35 years ago, I re- 
member having read some beautiful verses. I think the title of 
those verses was Afy Brother Ox, In them the writer beautifully 
described how on a man who loved his fellow men it was obli- 
gatory to love his fellow-animals also, taking the word animals 
to mean the sub-human species. The thought struck me most 
forcibly. At that time, I had learnt very little of Hinduism. All 
I knew about it was what I had imbibed from my surroundings, 
from my parents and others. But I realized the force of that writing. 
However, I do not intend today to dwell upon this broadest brother- 
hood. I shall confine myself to “Brotherhood of Man”. I 
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have brought this thing in order to illustrate that our brotherhood 
is a mockery if we are not prepared to love even our enemies. 
In other words, one who has imbibed the spirit of brotherhood 
cannot possibly allow it to be said of him that he has any enemy 
at all. People may consider themselves to be our enemies, but 
we should reject any such claim. I have heard that claim made; 
that is the reason why I use the word "claim’. The question then 
arises: how is it possible to love those who consider themselves 
to be our enemies ? Almost every week, I receive letters either from 
Hindus or from Mussalmans, sometimes from Christians, combat- 
ing this fundamental position that I have taken up. If it is a 
Hindu who writes, then he asks me, "‘How is it possible for me to 
love a Mussalman who kills the cow”, which is dear to me as 
my life? Or if it is a Christian who writes to me, he asks, “How 
is it possible to love Hindus who so ill-treat those whom they call 
untouchables, Hindus who have suppressed a fifth of their own 
numbers?” And if it is a Mussalman who writes, he asks, “How is 
it possible to extend the hand of brotherhood or fellowship to Hin- 
dus who are worshippers of stock and stone?” I say to all these 
three: “Your brotherhood is of no value to me if you cannot 
love the respective parties that you have described.” But what 
does the attitude signify after all? Does it not signify cowardly 
feax or intolerance? If all of us are God’s creation, why should we 
fear one another or hate those who do not hold the same belief 
that we do? A Hindu will ask me, is he to sit or look on, 
while a Mussalman is doing something which is most repugnant 
to him? My brotherhood replies, “Yes”. And I add, “You 
must sacrifice yourself, or in the language you have just listened 
to, you must bear the cross. If you want to defend one who is 
dear to you, you must die without killing.” I have personal 
experience of such occurrences. If you have the courage to suffer 
lovingly, you melt the stoniest heart. You may raise your hand 
against one whom you regard as a ruffian, but how if he overpowers 
you ? Will not the ruffian be more ferocious because of his victory 
over you? Does not history show that evil feeds on resistance? 
History also furnishes instances of men having tamed the fiercest 
men with their all-embracing love. But I admit that such non-resis- 
tance requires far greater courage than that of a soldier who 
returns two blows against one. I also admit that if a man has 
anger instead of love in him for the evil-doer, it is better for him 
to fight clean rather than, in a cowardly manner, to sit still for 
fear of dying. Cowardice and brotherhood are contradictory 
tOTE^. I know that the world does not accept the fundamental 
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position tliat I have endeavoured to place before you. I know 
that in Christian EuropCj this doctrine of non-retaliation is pooh- 
poohed. At the present moment, I am privileged to receive 
precious letters from friends all over Europe and America, some of 
them asking me to still further expound the doctrine of non- 
resistance. Some others are laughing at me and telling me: '‘'It is 
all right for you to talk these things in India, but you dare not 
do so in Europe.” Yet others tell me: "Our Christianity is a 
whitewash, we do not understand the message of Jesus, it has got 
to be still delivered to us, so that we can understand it.” All these 
three positions are more or less right from the standpoint of the 
writers. But I venture to tell you that there is no peace for this 
world, and to take the name of brotherhood is a blasphemy, until 
we arrive at this fundamental position. Men there are who ask 
and so also women who ask: "Is it human to refrain from reta- 
liation?” I say it is human. Up to now we have not realized 
our humanity, we have not realized our dignity; we are supposed 
to be, if Darwin is to be believed, the descendants of monkeys, and 
I am afraid that we have not yet shed our original state. 

The late Dr, Anna Kingsford in one of her books wrote 
once: "As I walk about the streets of Paris, I seem to see before 
me diverse lions and snakes personified.” She says these animals 
have only the human form but no more. Man, to realize his full 
stature, has to become absolutely fearless. This he will do not by 
being armed firom head to foot, but by generating force from within. 
A Kshatriya is one who does not fly from danger, he is not 
one who strikes a blow for a blow. The Mahahharata says also 
that forgiveness is the quality of a brave man. There is a statue 
erected, I am told, in the memory of the late General Gordon. 
The sculptor does not put a sword* in his hands, he puts only a 
stick. It is considered to be a beautiful work of art. If I was 
born a sculptor and I had the order, I would not have put even 
a stick in the hands of General Gordon, but I would have pic- 
tured him as one with folded arms, with his chest put forward, in 
all humility telling the world: "Gome, all of you, who want to 
throw your darts, here is General Gordon to receive them without 
flinching, without retaliation.” That is my ideal of a soldier. Such 
soldiers have lived on the earth. Christianity undoubtedly has 
given birth to such soldiers, and so has Hinduism, so has Islam. 
In my opinion, it is not true to say that Islam is a religion of 
the sword. History does not bear that out. But I am just now 
speaking to you of individual instances, and what is true of the 
individual can be true of nations or of groups of individuals; not 
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all at once, I admit, but in the process of evolution, when men 
after men live this truth in their lives before our very eyes, they 
cannot but affect us. Such is the history of Quakers, Such is the 
history of Dukhobors whom Tolstoy has described. I do not know 
how far the latter, after having gone to Canada, are carrying out 
their original resolution, but the fact stands that they have lived 
this life of non-resistance as a community. I, therefore, feel that 
we are trifling with that sacred name, Brotherhood of Man, un- 
less and until we are ruled by this fundamental fact in life. 

What I am just now combating is the position that is taken 
up by some of the finest writers in Europe and by some of the 
finest writers even in India: that man, as a class, will never be 
able to arrive at a stage when he can do without retaliation. I 
have a fundamental quarrel with that position. On the contrary, 

I say that man, as man, will not realize his full destiny, and his 
full dignity, until he has been so far educated as to be able to re- 
frain from retaliation. Whether we like it or whether we do not 
like it, we are being driven to it. It would be to our credit if, 
instead of being driven to the position, we will take ourselves to 
it, and I have come here this evening to ask you to exercise this 
privilege, the privilege of voluntarily taking up this idea in prac- 
tice. Indeed, I ought not to have to be speaking to a Christian 
audience on this, because some of my friends tell me that I am 
really a Christian, when I talk about non-retaliation. Little do 
they know that I have got to strive with the Christians, as I 
have to with Hindus and my Muslim friends. I do not know many 
Christians who have adopted this thing as a rule of their life. 
Some of the very best Christians that I know do not admit that 
this is the teaching of Christ. I do believe that it is the teaching 
of Christ. They say it was meant merely for his twelve disciples, 
not meant for the world, and they quote some passages from the 
New Testament in support of their contention. The opponents of 
non-violence as a rule of life say that it can only breed a race of 
cowards, and if India takes up this message of non-retaliation, 
she is a doomed country. On the contrary, the fundamental posi- 
tion that I place before you is, that unless India takes up this posi- 
tion, she is a doomed nation and with her all the nations of the 
world. India is a continent, and when India takes up the doctrine 
of force, as Europe today seems to have taken it up, then India 
becomes one of the exploiters of the weaker races of the world. 
Just imcigine what it must mean to the world, 

I call myself a nationalist and I pride myself in it. My national- 
is as broad as the universe* It: inchides in its sweep even the 
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lower animals. It includes in its sweep all the nations of the 
earth, and if I possibly could convince the whole of India of the 
truth of this message, then, India would be something to the whole 
world for which the world is longing. My nationalism includes 
the well-being of the whole world. I do not want my India to 
rise on the ashes of other nations. I do not want India to exploit 
a single human being. I want India to become strong in order 
that she can infect the other nations also with her strength. Not 
so with the other nations of the world, not so with a single 
nation in Europe today. They do not give strength to the others. 
We are not receiving any strength. It is in the nature of things 
impossible for them to do so, and that is why I have taken the 
uncompromising position that I cannot possibly be a party to a 
constitution whose basis is brute force. 

President Wilson mentioned his beautiful 14 points, and do 
you know what he wound up with? He said: “After all, if this 
endeavour of ours to arrive at peace fails, we have got our arma- 
ments to fall back upon.” I want to reverse that position, and 
I say: “Our armaments have failed already. Let us now be in 
search of something new, and let us try the force of love and 
God which is Truth.” When we have got that, we shall want no- 
thing else. There is the story of the devotee, Prahlad. It may 
be a fable, but no fable for me. He was a lad of hardly 12 years. 
His father asked him not to take the name of God Prahlad 
said: “I can’t do without it, it is my life.” Then his father asked 
him: “Show me your God.” A red hot iron pillar was shovm 
to Prahlad and he was asked to embrace it. Yes, there was God in 
that pillar. Prahlad embraced it in love and faith. He was 
unhurt. If we would realize brotherhood, we must have the love 
and the faith and the truth of Prahlad in us. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 15-8-1925 



11. mTES 

Kerala Not Dead 

The new Secretary, Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, 
says that there are now 122 A class and 52 B class Congress mem- 
bers in Kerala and says, Kerala is not dead to the Congress call. 

I am glad to be able to publish this information. I trust that the 
work thus begun will continue unabated. 

Sad End of a Promising Life 

Some time ago a serious-looking young Englishman named 
Harries announced himself with a note of introduction from 
Shuaib Qureshi. Without ceremony he at once told me that 
he had come to India for a short stay in pursuit of a philosophical 
research in company with an Indian fellow-student. He engaged 
me in a swift conversation, and allowed me to see that he did 
not require much argument from me to make my meaning clear. 
Though he took me through his examination with lightning speed, 

I saw that I could not satisfy his appetite in the few minutes that I 
could then give him. I promised him another appointment if he 
wanted it. He gratefully accepted the offer. Next time he came 
with his friend and fellow-worker Basanta Kumar Mullick. I was 
much taken up with Harries’s earnestness, intelligence and honesty 
of mind. During the time at my disposal he could not finish his 
enquiry. I gave him promise of another appointment to which 
I was looking forward when I got the sad news that young 
Harries was no more. Here is a summary of a pathetic account 
of his death and life sent to me by his fellow-worker Basanta 
Kumar Mullick: 

Thomas Wilfred Harries, a young Englishman from Balliol (Oxford) 
came over, in the third week of June, to stay with me; but as luck would 
have it, he fell a victim to an attack of malaria before even July was 
half way through. He was only 24 when he died, and the attack lasted 
not evai for full four days. The blow is still ringing in my head, as it 
ever will; and everybody who ever met him since he was out in India 
is mourning his death. 

There is no need, nor is it possible, to say what he was to me. 
Ndther can I try and say at the moment what the loss means for his 
country or nune. Sooner or later it will be recognized and recorded. 
Let. me only state as simply as I can some features of his career which 
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stand out prominently. T. W. Harries was a Balliol man^ and it will 
not be exaggerating the truth to say that he was one of the most bril- 
liant students Balliol produced in recent years. Except only in the 1st 
public examination of Oxford known as Hon. Mods, he never missed his 
first. In 1923, he was one of the few who sat for the 1st examination in 
Modern Greats, and he took a brilliant first in it. Since then he had 
been lecturing on Economics, History and Philosophy to the W.E.A., in 
the Potteries in the place of Towney where he was already one of the 
most popular and respected of teachers. 

The object of his visit to India was as simple as his life was un- 
ostentatious and clean. He came out for a holiday and, what is more 
to the point, to finish the work which we had begun in Oxford some 
four or five years ago. There is a long history connected with this work, 
and this is not the place to relate it, but to show how Harries came 
to be associated with it, I have to mention that, after I had met him in 
a debate of the Lotus Club in the Oxford University of which he was the 
President, he, along with a few others who are all dear to me, joined me 
in a philosophical investigation which I had been carrying on for some 
years before. The aim of this investigation was to expound a new 
system of thought which rose straight out of the scepticism of the age. 
We had lost our faith in tradition long ago. Contemporary life to us, 
except when it managed to avoid vital issues, was as defunct as the 
existing institutions were long past the stage where they could yield any 
new order of peace or a fresh ideal of life. What seemed to be evident 
was that not before a more compact and a less warlike though more effi- 
cient order of human society had arisen, could there be any real peace 
or rest. 

I tender my condolences to the friends and family of Harries. 
Noble ideas once conceived never perish, and Harries will live 
through his ideas. The unknown and humble plodders like Harries 
ever continue the work bequeathed by their departed co-workers. 
All honour to them! 

Pariahs of the Empire 

Lest we forget our status and proper place in the imperial eco- 
nomy, we receive a constant reminder now from England and 
now from South Africa, or some such place, of what we are. 
The Secretary of State for India puts us in mind of ^the sharp 
edge of the British sword’. The Gommander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s forces in India gives it as his deliberate opinion that 
what, we are aiming at is ^unattainable’. Mr. Malan, the Union 
Minister in South Africa tells us that there shall be no equality 
between Europeans and Indians, and that, therefore, if he will 
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not kill out the Indian settler, he will squeeze him out of South 
Africa and will reduce him to such a state that he cannot even 
think of equality. The ghetto is his proper place, and menial 
labour his proper sphere of action. We must be, and remain a 
suppressed class of the world. To mention this evil is not to 
get rid of it. "No pariahs need apply’ is the permanent sign- 
board which is hung up in every Imperial Secretariat. What to 
do is the question, Pherozeshah Mehta disapproved even of my 
going to South Africa. He said that nothing was to be done in 
South Africa until we had vindicated our position in India. 
Lokamanya said much the same thing, "Seek ye first swaraj and 
everything will be added unto you’ was his refrain. But swaraj 
is a result of the sum-total of India’s energy. The order of the 
day is work from without and work from within. It is a long- 
drawn-out agony, but there is no new birth without the necessary 
pains of labour. We must pass through this inevitable life-giving, 
life-sustaining discipline, fiery though it is. Our countrymen in 
South Africa must do the very best they can without flinching. 
If they have the old spirit of resistance and cohesion in them, and 
if they think that the moment has arrived, they must take up the 
cross of suffering. They must be sole judges of their fitness and of 
the psychological moment for taking the plunge. They must 
know that public opinion of India is with them. But they will 
also realize that it is an opinion which is powerless to help them. 
They must therefore rely upon their own strength and capacity 
for enduring hardships and in the innate justice of their cause. 

A Political Sufferer 

Here is a description of a political sufferer. He says: 

Will you help the poor and starving family of a political sufferer? 
You can easily gather lacs and lacs of rupees for our late revered leader 
Deshbandhu G. R. Das’s memorial and you cannot help my poor family 
by giving me at least Rs. 5,000 for the maintenance of my family and for 
introducing in . . . village the charkhas. I am sure to get Rs. 2,000, if 
not Rs. 5,000, if you only speak but a single word to the revered^ 

. . . You have written to me to take up weaving and earn Rs. 15 per 
month. I do not know weaving. Your formula is, no work, no food. 
Can you give me such work as will enable me to earn at least Rs. 100 
per month? Gan you not try for me a handsome job in the 
Corporation of Calcutta by asking the Deputy Mayor and the Chief 
Executive Officer? 

1 According to the source, there followed a string of names here. 
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This represents the* mentality of the average youth. Thou- 
sands of young men have to be satisfied with Rs. 30 per month. 
But here this political sufferer wants at least Rs. 100 per month, 
or Rs. 2,000 at least in a lump sum. There is no connection bet- 
ween the two proposals. But they are made in all good faith in. 
the expectation of acceptance. It is impossible to satisfy ambition 
such as this. The Corporation of Calcutta cannot be used as a 
medium for finding work for the unemployed. As a matter of 
fact, all the public departments and private offices are almost 
over-supplied. The remedy, therefore, lies, first, in modifying one’s 
ambition to suit the poor environment of the country and, secondly, 
in finding new scope for employment. Artificial wants must be cur- 
tailed; evil social customs must be got rid of. The custom of one 
man supporting the rest of the members of a family, although 
they may be able to do their share of work, must go by the board. 
It is then possible to be satisfied with Rs. 30 per month. Many 
young men in Bengal have voluntarily rearranged their ideas, and 
are now living on Rs. 30 per month, whereas at one time they 
were earning even as much as four to five hundred per month. 
The only new source of employment which can give work to hun- 
dreds ojf young men and women is a well-organized khaddar 
service. I am hoping that the All-India Spinners’ Association 
that I have in view will soon come into being. I am hoping 
also that the All-India Deshbandhu Memorial will receive an 
adequate response from the public. Let all honest men and 
women who are in search of employment qualify themselves by 
becoming expert carders and spinners, if not also weavers. They 
will not be called upon to earn their living by spinning and weav- 
ing, but they will be called upon to organize production and 
sale. But this organization will require on the part of the organi- 
zers an accurate knowledge of the art of carding and spinning, 
and all the processes which cotton has to undergo before it be- 
comes weavable yarn. 

Intimidation in Public Life 

A correspondent from the South writes:^ 

If the report is true, and it appears to me to be quite authen- 
tic, and if it is also true that rowdyism of the type referred to 
by the correspondent is at all general, it is a most regrettable thing. 

1 The letter, not reproduced here, cited the instance of a co-worker having 
been manhandled for having complained to the Press, and observed that 
‘‘intimidation is threatening to become the rule in settling political differences 
and disputed personal loyalties.” 
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It consolidates the very power against wjiich both the rowdies 
and we are endeavouring to fight. I liave the names and full 
addresses of the parties and I have no doubt that those who know 
will have no difficulty in dotting the h’s and crossing the H’s. 
But my purpose is not to expose the evil-doers. I want to expose 
the wrong that they are doing, in the hope that it might not be 
repeated. Those who are in charge of affairs should courageously 
deal with the evil and nip it in the bud. 

Wreatpi or Garland? 

I have observed in many parts of India but in Bengal espe- 
cially the custom of garlanding guests with wreaths instead of a 
beautiful bona-fide swadeshi mala. I suppose it is considered more 
dignified to offer wreaths because they are much more expensive 
than the malas — garlands. Wreaths are an importation from the 
West, So far as I am aware they are used for decorating coffins. 
The flowers are held together with a wire whicli often hurts. I 
am one of such individuals who have been hurt by the wires of 
wreaths which have been forced upon me by overzealous admirers. 
It is difficult to carry a wreath in one’s hand for fear of getting 
hurt. A wreath being stiff instead of adorning the body, in my 
opinion, disfigures it. Whereas a mala strung together beautifully 
on a piece of string hangs loosely round the neck and causes no 
discomfort. Will Reception Committees please note? 

Toung India, 6-8-1925 


12. DO 1 HATE ENGLISHMEN? 

Some esteemed English friends have taken exception to the 
italicized sentence in the following extract from my article “The 
Science of Surrender” in Toung India, dated the 9th July, 1925. ^ 

I make bold to say that without mutual surrender there is- no hope 
for this distraught country. Let us not be hyper-sensitive or devoid of 
imagination. To surrender is not to confer favour. Justice that love 
gives is a surrender, justice that law gives is a punishment. What a lover 
gives trascends justice. And yet it is always less than he wishes to give, 
because he is anxious to give more and frets that he has nothing left. It is 
libellous to say that Hindus act like Englishmen’, Hindus cannot even If they would, 
and this I say in spite of the brutality of the labourers of ICidderpore. 
Both Hindus and Mussalmans sail in the same boat. Both are fallen. 
And they are in the position of lovers, have to be, whether they will or no, 

1 Vide Vol. XXVII, pp. 348-50, 
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The friends think that, in writing that sentence, I have done 
a grave injustice to Englishmen, for they say that the implied 
censure applies to all Englishmen. I feel sorry that there could be 
any such interpretation possible regarding the passage. I had 
never intended it. I assure the friends that such was not my mean- 
ing. The context makes it clear that my remarks are not applicable 
to Englishmen as a whole. They could not, for instance, apply 
to G. F. Andrews who has utterly effaced himself for the sake of 
India. 

The Mussulman charge was that the Hindus were trying to 
suppress and enslave them even as Englishmen had done with 
both Hindus and Mussulmans — ^meaning, necessarily, the majo- 
rity of Hindus and Englishmen. In the extract quoted my endea- 
vour was to show that Hindus had not the power even if they 
had the desire, to suppress Mussulmans. The friends do not object 
to my statement if it applies to Englishmen as a class in India, 
— ^not that they endorse my opinion even to that extent, but they 
could not be shocked as they had known me to hold that opi- 
nion for many years. But they were shocked because they thought 
that I had included in the condemnation all Englishmen, in- 
cluding the three friends who were honestly trying to sejrve India 
to the best of their ability. They thought that the passage was 
written in hatred and anger. As a matter of fact, there was nei- 
ther hatred nor anger at the time I wrote the passage, and if the 
passage bears the meaning, which I still hold it does not, I can 
only plead my ignorance of the English language which is not 
my mother- tongue and whose intricacies, I own, I have not 
mastered. I hold myself to be incapable of hating any being on 
earth. By a long course of prayerful discipline, I have ceased for 
over forty years to hate anybody. I know that this is a big claim. 
Nevertheless, I make it in all humility. But I can and I do hate 
evil wherever it exists. I hate the system of Government that 
the British people have set up in India. I hate the domineering 
manner of Englishmen as a class in India. I hate the ruthless 
exploitation of India even as I hate from the bottom of my heart 
the hideous system of untouchability for which millions of Hin- 
dus have made themselves responsible. But I do not hate the 
domineering Englishmen as I refuse to hate the domineering 
Hindus. I seek to reform them in all the loving ways that are 
open to me. My non-co-operation has its root not in hatred, but 
in love. My personal religion peremptorily forbids me to hate 
anybody. I learnt this simple yet grand doctrine when I was 
twelve years old, through a school book, and the conviction has 
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persisted up to now. It is daily growing on me. It is a burning 
passion with me. I beg therefore to assure every Englishman, 
who like these friends might have misunderstood me, that I shall 
never be guilty of hating Englishmen even though I might have 
to fight them fiercely, even as I did in 1921. It will be a non- 
violent fight, it will be clean, it will be truthful. 

Mine is not an exclusive love. I cannot love Mussulmans or 
Hindus and hate Englishmen. For, if I merely love Hindus 
and Mussulmans because their ways are on the whole pleasing 
to me, I shall soon begin to hate them when their ways displease 
me, as they may well do any moment. A love that is based on 
the goodness of those whom you love is a mercenary affair, where- 
as, true love is self-effacing and demands no consideration. It is 
like that of a model Hindu wife, Sita, for instance, who loved her 
Rama even whilst he bid her pass through a raging fire. It was 
well with Sita, for she knew what she was doing. She sacrificed 
herself out of her strength, not out of her weakness. Love is the 
strongest force the world possesses and yet it is the humblest ima- 
ginable. 

Toung Indidj 6-8-1925 


13. SNARES OF SATAN 

The following extract from a letter of a passionate lover of 
khaddar will be read with interest: 

I believe in khaddar. I see the mission of khaddar clear as crystal. 
It simplifies and hence purifies life. It binds us to the poor by the tie 
of service. It is the only insurance against poverty which is killing the 
loody and the soul of the nation, for at least as far as the illiterate millions 
are concerned there is no question of the soul without the body. Realized 
Yoga and its votaries might talk of it, but for the millions soul is 
mockery without body. Last and not least, charkha is the only insurance 
against violent social outbreaks as are now flooding Europe with 
blood and passions. Charkha brings the masses and the classes together 
a.nd as long as India accepts it Bolshevism and kindred violent eruptions 
would be impossible. These things convince me of the vital need of the 
charkha. But there is only one difficulty. Can it work? Can it 
succeed? Can we now plant again the charkha in its old place of sanc- 
tity in every home? Is it not too late? Before you went to prison I 
never would hare questioned thus. There .was room for hope. But now 
it is not all hdpe. .And there is Bertrand Russell who says that indus- 
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trialism is like a force of nature and India, too, will be submerged whether 
we want it or no. Only such people say we should find our own 
solution for industrialism. There is truth in what they say. Industrial- 
ism is flooding all the world and, after the flood, they are finding their 
own solutions. Take Europe. I do not believe that Europe will perish. 
I have too much faith in human nature and human nature will find the 
remedy sooner or later. Gan India, even if she wants to, isolate herself 
and get out of the clutches of industrialism? 

The argument to which this lover of khaddar has been in- 
voluntarily and irresistibly drawn is Satan’s old device. He al- 
ways goes with us halfway, and then suddenly insinuates that it 
is no good going further and points to the seeming impossibility of 
further progress. He applauds virtue, but immediately says that it 
is not given to man to attain it. 

Now, the difficulty that has occurred to the friend is a diffi- 
culty that faces a reformer at every step. Have not untruth and 
hypocrisy permeated society? Yet those who believe in the ulti- 
mate triumph of truth, persist in it in the absolute hope of success. 
A reformer never permits time to run against him, for he defies 
that ancient enemy. Of course, industrialism is like a force of 
Nature, but it is given to man to control Nature and to con- 
quer her forces. His dignity demands from him resolution in 
the face of overwhelming odds. Our daily life is such a conquest. 
An agriculturist knows it only too well. 

What is industrialism but a control of the majority by a 
small minority? There is nothing attractive about it, nor is there 
anything inevitable in it. If the majority simply wills to say 
^no’ to the blandishments of the minority, the latter is powerless 
for mischief. 

It is good to have faith in human nature. I live because I 
have that faith. But that faith does not blind me to the fact of 
history that, whilst in the ultimate all is well, individuals and 
groups called nations have before now perished. Rome, Greece, 
Babylon, Egypt and many others are a standing testimony in 
proof of the fact that nations have perished before now because 
of their misdeeds. What may be hoped for is that Europe, on ac- 
count of her fine and scientific intellect, will realize the obvious 
and retrace her steps, and from the demoralizing industrialism 
she will find a way out. It will not necessarily be a return to the 
old absolute simplicity. But it will have to be a reorganization in 
which village life will predominate, and in which brute and mate- 
rial force will be subordinated to the spiritual force. 
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Lastly, we must not be entrapped by false analogies. European 
writers are handicapped for want of experience and accurate in- 
formation. They cannot guide us beyond a certain measure if they 
have to generalize from European examples which cannot be on 
all fours with Indian conditions, because in Europe they have 
nothing like the conditions of India, not even excluding Russia. 
What may be, therefore, true of Europe is not necessarily true of 
India. We know, too, that each nation has its own characteristics 
and individuality. India has her own; and if we are to find out 
a true solution for her many ills, we shall have to take all the 
idiosyncrasies of her constitution into account, and then prescribe 
a remedy. I claim that to industrialize India in the same sense 
as Europe is to attempt the impossible. India has stood many a 
storm. Each has left its own indelible mark it is true, but she has 
hitherto dauntlessly maintained her individuality. India is one 
of the few nations of the earth which have witnessed the fall of 
many civilizations, herself remaining scatheless. India is one of 
the few nations on the earth which have retained some of their 
ancient institutions although they have been overlaid with super- 
stition and error. But she has hitherto shown an inherent capa- 
city for purging herself of error and superstition. My faith in 
her ability to solve the economic problem that faces her millions 
has never been so bright as it is today, especially after my study 
of the conditions in Bengal. 

Toung India^ 6-8-1925 


14. TEACHERS^ CONDITION 

A deputation from the All-Bengal Teachers’ Association 
waited upon me some time ago and asked me to advise them 
how they could better their condition and be of service to the 
country. They admitted that, at the present moment, they were 
not doing much good to the country. This is how they described 
their condition: 

The teachers are now engaged in performing a thankless task under a 
heavy p>ers<>nal sacrifice. They are imparting an education which is un- 
profitable and uninteresting through no fault of their own. They are to 
mechanically follow a curriculum of studies which provides for no re- 
ligious, moral and vocational training. The education given today in 
Bengal through nearly 900 schools and by 20,000 teachers is domineered 
over by an examination system which only encourages cramming. The 
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teachers are looked down upon as they arc miserably underpaid. There 
is a large number of cases of mutual distrust and lack of sympathy bet- 
ween the teachers and the school authorities as well as the guardians. 
Education does not provide for physical training and is imparted through 
the foreign medium, resulting in a huge waste of national energy. 

To all this the teachers might have added that the pupils are 
devitalized and have lost all initiative. I gave them an answer 
which satisfied them for the time being, but they took from me 
a promise that I would deal with the problem in these pages. 

In my opinion, the root of the evil lies in the foreign domi- 
nation, and the root of foreign domination lies in ourselves. I 
am aware that we shall never deal with these problems unless 
and until we deal with the root evil. If we had our own govern- 
ment, the teachers would be able to vindicate their position. 
Having our own government means a government never strong 
enough to override by force of arms the wishes of the majority, 
in other words, a government responsible to public opinion. To- 
day the teachers have public opinion behind them in many 
things, but it is helpless against a power that is armed for dealing 
with any possible physical combination on the part of the people 
of India. No government in the world is so irresponsible and so 
unresponsive to the opinion of the millions of men and women 
of India as the Government of India. It was the realization of 
this fact that made Gokhale postpone everything else to the 
effort for winning self-government. Lokamanya was so impatient 
that he made his formula, ‘‘Swaraj is my birthright”, ring from 
one end of India to the other. He suppressed his taste for scholar- 
ship and philosophy in favour of swaraj. Deshbandhu laid 
down his life in the same pursuit. All those who are like the 
teachers have, therefore, no remedy for their disease save that of 
gaining swaraj as quickly as possible. How is that to be at- 
tained. I have pointed out the remedy and the country is sup- 
posed to have adopted it. The only change is that to the effort 
within must be added the effort without, viz., entry into the legis- 
latures. The teachers cannot enter these institutions, they cannot 
take part in active politics, but they can all spin or, if they like, 
do some other labour. They must not expect their pupils to labour,' 
h* teachers will not labour themselves and I have suggested 
spinning because all can be engaged in it, not for private profit, 
but for discipline and national profit. Self-government means 
continuous effort to be independent of government control 
whether it is foreign government or whether it is national. Swa- 
raj government will be a sorry affair if people look up to it for 

XXVIII.3 
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the regulation of every detail of life. Do the teachers realize that 
the pupils are an exaggerated edition of what they themselves are? 
If they will have the initiative, the pupils will soon begin to 
have it. The examination system, as it is, becomes doubly op- 
pressive by reason of the mechanical method of instruction. Only 
the other day, inspecting a school, I asked a boy to tell me 
what and where Pataliputra — about which he had read to me 
from his book — was. He could not tell. This was neither the 
fault of the Government nor the pupils, assuredly the teachers'. 
Teachers can, if they will, make their tuition interesting and effec- 
tive in spite of the deadening weight of the examination system. 
In spite of the medium of instruction being the English language 
in the higher classes, it is open to the teachers to take care of 
the mother tongue of the boys under them. There is no rule 
preventing them talking to the boys in their mother tongues. The 
fact is that most teachers do not know the vernacular names for 
technical expressions and find it difficult to make themselves in- 
telligible in the vernacular when the subject of their discourse 
is technical. We have got into the very slovenly habit, in order, 
as we fancy to give point to our conversations, of using Eng- 
lish adjectives, adverbs and even phrases of the English language. 
If the teachers wish it, many of the defects of the present system 
could be cured by them. 

I have given only a few out of many possible illustrations of 
what can be done under the present system. It was my recog- 
nition of the evil of the system that made me conceive non-co- 
operation, but a revival of it just now seems to be almost an 
impossibility. I am, therefore, .recommending what is, in some 
respects, more difficult of accomplishment. It is easier for the 
average man to run away from evil than remain in it and still 
remain unaffected by it. Many men can shun grog-shops and 
remain teetotallers, but not many can remain in these pestilential 
places and avoid the contagion. 

However, the teachers have asked for advice and I can but 
place it before them so that each may then respond to the best of 
his ability. The unfortunate position is that educated Indians 
take to teaching not for the love of it, but because jhey have 
nothing better and nothing else for giving them a livelihood. Many 
of them even enter the teaching profession with a view to pre- 
paring for what they regard as a better thing. The wonder is that 
in spite of this self-imposed initial handicap so many teachers are 
not worse than they are. By well-ordered agitation, no doubt, 
diey may better their pecuniary prospects, but I see no chance 
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even under a swaraj government of the scale of salary being 
raised much higher than it is today. I believe in the ancient 
idea of teachers teaching for the love of it and receiving the 
barest maintenance. The Roman Catholics have retained that 
idea and they are responsible for some of the best educational 
institutions in the world. The rishis of old did even better. They 
made their pupils members of their families, but in those days that 
class of teaching which they imparted was not intended for the 
masses. They simply brought up a race of real teachers of man- 
kind in India. The masses got their training in their homes and 
in their hereditary occupations. It was a good enough ideal for 
those times. Circumstances have now changed. There is a gene- 
ral insistent demand for literary training. The masses claim the 
same attention as the classes. How far it is possible and bene- 
ficial to mankind generally cannot be discussed here. There is 
nothing inherently wrong in the desire for learning. If it is 
directed in a healthy channel it can only do good. Without, there- 
fore, stopping to devise means for avoiding the inevitable, we 
must make the best use possible of it. Thousands of teachers can- 
not be had for the asking, nor will they live by begging. They 
must have a salary guaranteed, and as we shall require quite an 
army of teachers their remuneration cannot be in proportion to 
the intrinsic worth of their calling but it will have to be in 
proportion to the capacity of the nation for payment. We may 
expect a steady rise as we realize the relative merits of the diflfe- 
rent callings. The rise must be painfully slow. There must, there- 
fore, arise a class of men and women in India who will from 
patriotic motives choose teaching as a profession, irrespective of 
the material gain that it may bring them. Then the nation 
will not underrate the calling of the teacher. On the contrary, 
it will give the first place in its affection to these self-sacri- 
ficing men and women. And so we come to this that, as our 
swaraj is possible largely by our own efforts, so is the teachers’ 
rise possible mainly by their own effort. They must bravely and 
patiently cut their way through to success. 

Toung India, 6-8-1925 



15. ALL-imiA DESHBANDHU MEMORIAL 


The readers will share with me the pleasure to know that 
Pandit Malviyaji has signed the appeaP for the All-India Desh- 
bandhu Memorial published last week. Several others who are 
likely to endorse the appeal have been approached. At the time 
of writing this note, their replies have not been received. It has 
been a delicate matter to decide who should be approached, 
because of the object of the Memorial on which there is room for 
difference of opinion. I, therefore, hereby give a general invitation 
for signing to -those who revere the memory of Deshbandhu 
and who believe in the potency of spinning-wheel and khaddar, 
to the extent defined in the appeal which I recopy below. 

Supplement to Toung India^ 6-8-1925 


16, LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

Azimganj, 
Thursday [August 6*, 192S]^ 

CHI. CHHAGANLAL, 

I have your two letters. I write this letter from Azimganj. 
ManilaP has brought me here for making collections for the 
Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. Tomorrow, i.e., on Friday, I 
reach Calcutta; and from there I shall proceed to Jamshedpur 
the same day. I shall stay in Jamshedpur on Saturday and 
Sunday and return to Calcutta on Monday morning. For the 
time being I am leaving Mahadev in Calcutta for maldng collec- 
tions. On account of his illness Kristodas is staying at the Abhaya 
Ashram, Comilla. Jamnadas^ has gone to Santiniketan and will 
reach Calcutta on Monday. Take care of your health. What to 
say about Ksishi^? Ask Prabhudas^ to write to me about his 
mental and physical condition. 

1 Ttds Vol. XXVII, pp. 400-f. 

2 The date of receipt as given by the addressee is Shravana Vad 6, 1981, 
that is, August 10. The Thursday preceding it was August 6. 

3 Maniial Vallabhji Kothari, a political worker of Giyarat 

^Addressee’s brother 

5 Addressee’s wife 

^Addressee’s son 
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I get letters from Lakshmi. If she wants to come to me let 
me know. 

From a copy of the Gujarati; G.W. 6194. Courtesy; Clihaganlal Gandhi 


i7, LETTER TO MANIBEHK PATEL 

Shravana Vad 2 \August 6^ 1925]^ 

CHI. MANX, 

I had your letter as well as Dahyabhai^’s. I had asked Maha- 
dev to send a reply immediately to Dahyabhai’s letter. I hope it 
has reached him. Dahyabhai had not answered the question put 
to him. If Dahyabhai wishes to study surgery there are enough 
facilities here as well as in Calcutta. These Colleges have no- 
thing to do with the Government. 

Since Manilal has sent you twelve bangles I believe you do 
not need any more for the present. But remember that if these 
bangles break frequently, they would prove costly. Even silver 
ones would be cheaper or those prepared from cotton yarn. These 
can be so knitted that they are thick, strong and always washable. 
But we will think more on this when we meet. Meanwhile you 
have a good stock with you. 

Nothing is definite about my going there. Perhaps I may 
go over to Ahmedabad in October for a day or two. 

Since you have bought a bicycle, you should use it for exer- 
cise. 

We are in Murshidabad district today. Manilal too is here. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

Gm. Manibehn 

G/o Vallabhbhai Zaverbhai Patel, Barrister 

Khamasa Chowki 

Ahmedabad 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Fatro — Manibehn Paklne, pp. 27-8 


^ Fjrom the source 



18. SPEECH AT KRISHNATH COLLEGE, BEHRAMPUR^ 

August 6, 1925 

MAHARAJA SAHIB, FRIENDS AND FELLOW STUDENTS, 

I address you as fellow students because I regard myself as a 
student, 56 years though I am. The more I live on this earth, 
the more I realize how much I have yet to learn and possibly 
how much I have yet to unlearn. It gives me great pleasure to 
meet you this afternoon. It is a double pleasure. I always seek an 
opportunity of meeting the student world all over India. It 
was, therefore, a pleasure to find this function amongst the vari- 
ous funcdons arranged by the Reception Committee, but the 
knowledge that this College is associated with one of the magni- 
ficent charities of the Maharaja Bahadur was an additional plea- 
sure when I understood what this College was. I have known 
his great charities since 1915, when I had the honour of coming 
in contact with the Maharaja Bahadur, but I never realized till I 
came here what was the quantity of these charities. I understand 
from reliable sources that they amount to more than one crore ol 
rupees. I had flattered myself with the belief that my Parsi 
friends beat everyone on the face of the earth in their charities, 
and I suppose, now, that statement will stand unchallenged so 
far as the whole community is concerned; but so far as indi- 
viduals are concerned, I do not recollect a single Parsi name 
that has exceeded the charities of Cossimbazar. As I told you, 
therefore, it is a double pleasure for me to meet you this after- 
noon. 

I thank you for the purse that you have presented towards 
the Deshbandhu Memorial. You know better than I do how 
much the student world is indebted to Deshbandhu not merely 
because he was one of their patrons, not merely because the 
students found his purse open for them, but also because hh 
advice was always at the disposal of students, and he has left tc 
the student world a legacy of self-sacrifice and devotion to the 
motherland which is not to be surpassed by anybody, if it can be 
at all equalled. It is, therefore, nothing out of the way that you 

1 Gandhiji visited the Krishnath College .on August 6, where he wai 
presented with an address and a purse of Rs. 1,067 for the Deshbandhi 
Memorial Fund. Gandhiji’s reply was recorded in shorthand and reproducet 
as an appendix in the College Commemoration Volume. 
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have given this good purse for this memorial and I hope that 
students all over Bengal will follow your noble example. 

You have asked me to answer certain questions which you 
have put to me. I have understood these questions. I have 
not given myself much time to speak to you this afternoon, but 
before I come to these questions, I want to talk to you of things 
that are much more permanent for students and, therefore, of 
much greater importance than even the important questions that 
you have put to me. Throughout my travels in the world and 
my association with students and my experience as an amateur 
teacher of youth and of girls, I have come to the conclusion 
that the literary knowledge that a schoolmaster or a professor 
gives is by no means composed of what he has to give. You are 
not to be judged by the excellence of your pronunciation or by 
the excellence of your grammar, not even by the excellence of your 
eloquence; for that matter you might have never come to colleges, 
and yet it is possible for you to give a good account of yourselves 
to the world, it is possible for you to live a decent life as citizens 
of India — as citizens of the world. What you come to schools 
and colleges for is essentially to build your character. The highest 
ideal that can possibly be conceived for the student life has 
been placed before us by our Hindu ancestors, the great rishis of 
old. They likened the life of a student to that of a sannyasi, and 
they have laid down laws for the guidance of students just as 
rigorous as those they have laid down for the fourth ashrama, the 
fourth stage — the stage of a sannyasi. What a sannyasi is expec- 
ted to do after a full experience of the world, out of the fullness of 
his knowledge, a student is voluntarily expected to do because 
of tradition, because of regard for his spiritual and for his 
worldly preceptors. You know the distinction between worldly 
knowledge and divine knowledge. They used worldly ambition 
and worldly knowledge also for the uplift of the soul, and even 
whilst they discoursed on matters of the world, they gave us a 
secret knowledge of the soul. Anyone who has studied the glo- 
rious Upanishads will be able, without the slightest hesitation, to 
corroborate what I am just now telling you. Ask yourselves 
then, “Are you leading the life of a sannyasi, are you — all of you 
— hrahmacharh ?” 

Throughout my travels in Bengal I have heard a lot about 
the students of Bengal. I have heard something to your credit, 
I have also heard something to your discredit. I have been told 
that the life of the average student in Bengal, if not throughout 
India, is not particularly pure. He spends his time not in reading 
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the purest literature, but he even devotes his spare hours to 
reading magazines which should never find a place in a decent 
library or in a gentleman’s drawing-room. I do not know how 
far this is true. But what I have told, I have received from 
men of knowledge, from men of culture, from men who have pass- 
ed from those colleges. Some of them have declared to me that 
such is the life of the students of Bengal. They have told me that 
there is a general but sure deterioration in character. I hope 
this is not a proper and truthful generalization and that the ave- 
rage student is not so bad as he is made out to be. I recall 
to myself a story told by a Hindu widow, some weeks ago, with 
tears in her eyes. She has several daughters, some of whom 
are not yet married. She asked me what she was to do with her 
daughters. They are all educated. She is not sparing herself 
in order to give her daughters a decent education. I asked her 
what the ages of these daughters were. In my opinion they are 
not yet fit to be married. The mother said, “How can I help 
marrying my girls? Gan you show me a place where I can 
hide them, where I can consider that my girls will be in safety?” 
She said, “You do not know the young men of Bengal, you do not 
know how dangerous it is for young girls to walk about unprotect- 
ed; they are not free from the lustful eyes of students who walk 
about the streets of Calcutta.” Can this be true? I hope it is 
not. But that widowed mother is not an illiterate woman. Let me 
tell you she is a great Congress worker; she spoke from knowledge, 
she spoke from the bitterness of her own experience and she said, 
“You may ask anybody you like, and you will find that, in gene- 
ral, my remarks will be corroborated by the parents in Bengal.” 

I have read only lately a paragraph in newspapers that a 
girl — I forget her name — committed suicide. I am not talking 
to you about Snehalata of sacred memory, but I am talking to 
you of a girl who has recently committed suicide. She is supposed 
to have committed suicide because her father could not find a 
suitable match for his daughter. Why? Because, as the news- 
papers relate, a frightful sum was asked by young men who were 
approached by the parents. Is marriage a matter of money, is it 
a bargain or is it a sacred institution? Is it a matter of love or 
is it a matter of commerce ? What have we learnt in our colleges 
and schools? If this is true, as it seems to me to be true, the res- 
ponsibility for the death of the girl lies upon the heads of the 
students of Bengal. If it is true it is for everyone of you to cor- 
rect that evil. Let us not talk of swaraj, let us not talk of liberty 
of India, so long as the liberty of a single girl in Bengal is im- 
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perilled, so long as a girl finds it necessary to commit suicide 
because her parents have not got money enough to buy a suita- 
ble match. Let this blot be removed from the face of Bengal and 
let the students of Bengal be worthy of the charity of Gossim- 
bazar. Let the students prove to the world, let them prove to 
the parents of Bengal that the honour of every girl in Bengal 
is as sacred in their hands as it is sacred or should be in the hands 
of her parents; and unless we learn this primary lesson I 
feel that we have lived in vain, that the students have lived in 
vain in Bengal, and all this money that is being spent upon them 
in giving them a liberal education, in housing them in magni- 
ficent buildings, is a waste of effort and waste of money. May 
God give you strength and the wisdom to understand the substance 
of what I am telling you. Do not criticize it, do not talk high 
of it, but say to yourselves how far the information given to me 
is likely to be correct. But if it is an overstatement, it is still 
damning enough for the student world. If it is true of several hun- 
dreds of students, I ask you to regard it as a dangerous thing. It 
is an eyesore, it is a canker that is eating into the very vitals 
of society, and that kind of evil will spread throughout the 
length and breadth of Bengal, if it is not nipped in the bud. 
Therefore, without criticizing my remarks to you and trying to 
measure the truth of it in golden scales, take the substance of it 
and make the best use, what every one of you can, of what I 
have said. 

The rishis of old tell us that the education of a student be- 
gins not with hterature. Do you know what the student in 
the Vedic times was called upon to do when he went to the tea- 
chers? Not to pass any examination in letters. He had to go 
before the rishis with samid khand — ^with a bundle of wood^ — ^in 
his hand. What did that signify? It signified purity of heart, 
sincerity of heart. It signified determination on the part of the 
student to labour for his preceptor, so that he could get from 
his preceptor what he deserved. He was not to ask any questions; 
he was to take what the preceptor gave him. If you are satis- 
fied with learning by heart brilliant passages from Shakespeare 
and Milton, I do not grudge you that. But it must be added to 
something that is more substantial. You must build upon a 
stable foundation — ^you must build, therefore, upon a foundation 
of absolute truth — you must build upon a foundation of abso- 
lute love and non-violence. It is obligatory upon every student 
to observe these fundamental maxims of life. You know what 
the Mahabharata taught us about the value of truth. He said. 
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died! Do you know that in the Punjab the majority of weavers 
have either become butchers or worse, because they have be- 
come soldiers who shot the innocent Chinese in Shanghai and 
who shot innocent men in Turkey and in all parts of the world? 
What is this the weavers of the Punjab have been reduced to? 
There is nothing wrong in becoming soldiers, in becoming but- 
chers. I say it is wrong giving up their honourable calling as 
weavers. It is a sin for which you and I are responsible. Hence 
I tell you, the real economics for you are that you should wear 
khaddar. You should spin and spin. Spin in order to make 
khaddar cheap. That is discipline for you. It will enable you 
to create your purity. Sit at the spinning-wheel calmly for 
half an hour and watch the transformation of your heart. I can 
quote to you instances of many men and women, of brilliant ad- 
ministrators, one of whom was a member in the Bombay Executive 
Council. He is as old as I am. He learnt spinning only a few 
months ago. He said; ''After I began spinning at the wheel, I have 
somewhat got rid of my insomnia. I returned from office tired, 
sometimes at mid-night and, then, I was dozing, thinking of many 
problems which I did not want to think of. Now I sit at the 
spinning-wheel and spin away. Immediately comes the all-refreshing 
sleep — the sle6p of innocence/’ Find out for yourselves what it 
can do. Find out what it cannot do. 

You want excitement? Excitement for a brahmachari is for- 
bidden. In the student life you must steel your hearts against all 
excitement. Life itself is excitement enough for you. You will 
find all that excitement when you become a householder. But 
today you do not want excitement. You w'ant calmness of mind. 
Read the last 20 verses of the second chapter of the Gita and read 
side by side Wordsworth’s description of a soldier. Find the 
common factor between the two. Study that and you won’t need 
ask any questions at all. 

I hope I have answered all your questions. If you want to 
know anything more, write to me and I shall reply to you at the 
earliest opportunity consistent with my other engagements. 

I cannot convince you, God alone can convince you. I can 
only strive, I can pray for you. 

May God help you to be what you ought to be. 

Krishnath College Centenary Commemoration Volume, pp. 91 & 100-5 



19. INTERVIEW TO THE PRESS 


August 7, 1925 

I have just returned from Sir Surendra Nath's home^ and, when 
I tell you that I was expecting next Friday to be able to pay my 
second and promised visit and to enjoy a pleasant and instructive 
conversation with him, you can imagine with what sadness I 
must have gone there to pay the visit of condolence. The grief of 
the womenfolk whom I was privileged to see was unbearable. 
But Sir Surendra Nath has left a much larger family to mourn 
over his death than the blood relations whom I saw. Let that 
thought be a comfort to the bereaved family. 

He was at one time the supreme idol of Bengal^ if not of the 
nationi As a young nian, during the Congress session of IQOP, 
which I attended from far-off South Africa, I could see what 
influence he exerted in Congress deliberations and how nothing 
could go on without this seasoned soldier. He was one of the 
makers of Modern India, and if not the originator, certainly one of 
the originators of the National Congress. I am certain that, when 
all the strife is over and when we have come to our own, the 
services of Sir Surendra Nath will be remembered by his country- 
men as much as those of any of the patriots who today rule the 
heart of India. In his own time Sir Surendra Nath was unsur- 
passed, and I know that, in spite of later differences, some of them 
fundamental, a grateful country will always cherish the memory 
of the late patriot who served India not for a few years, but for 
over a generation. He began when many of us were not even 
born, and never left the reins. 

Forward^ 8-8-1925 


^ Accompanied by G. F. Andrews and Janinalal Bajaj, Gandbiji had 
visited Barrackpore in the morning on his visit of condolence. 

2 Vide Vol. Ill, pp. 213-5. 



20. SPEECH AT INDIAN ASSOCIATION, JAMSHEDPUR} 

{August 8, 192T] 

I have great pleasure in being able to visit these great steel 
works. I have been thinking of coming to this place ever since 
1917, the year in which I was trying to serve the Champaran 
agriculturists. It was then that Sir Edward Gait told me that I 
ought not to leave Bihar without having seen these works. But 
man proposes and God disposes and with me God had disposed 
otherwise. I made many attempts to see this place.z 

As you know I am a labourer myself, I pride myself on call- 
ing myself a scavenger, weaver, spinner, farmer and what not, 
and I do not feel ashamed that some of these things I know but 
indifferently. It is a pleasure to me to identify myself with the 
labouring classes, because without labour we can do nothing. There 
is a great Latin saying of which the meaning is ‘to labour 
is. to pray’, and one of the finest writers of Europe has said that a 
man is not entitled to eat unless he labours, and by labour he does 
not mean labour with the intellect, but labour with the hands. 
The same thought runs throughout Hindu religion. ‘He who 
eats without labour eats sin, is verily a thief.’ This is the literal 
meaning of a verse in Bhagavad Gita. I therefore pride myself 
on the fact that I can identify myself with labour throughout the 
world. 

It was my ambition to see one of the greatest — if not the great- 
est — Indian enterprises in India, and study the conditions of work 
there. But none of my activities is one-sided, and as my religion 
begins and ends with truth and non-violence, my identification 
with labour does not conflict with my friendship with capital. 
And believe me, throughout my public service of 35 years, though 
I have been obliged to range myself seemingly against capital, 
capitalists have in the end regarded me as their true friend. And 
in all humility I may say that I have come here also as a friend of 
the capitalists — a friend of the Tatas. And here it would be un- 
grateful on my part if I do not give you a little anecdote about 
how my connection with the Tatas began. In South Africa, when 

1 Gandhiji was given an at-home in the evening and addressed a gather- 
ing of Indians and Europeans. 

2 This paragraph is taken from the report of the speech in Amrita Bazar 
Pairika, 14-8-1925. 
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I was Struggling along with the Indians there in the attempt to 
retain our self-respect and to vindicate our status, it was the late 
Sir Ratan Tata who first came forward with assistance. He wrote 
me a great letter and sent a princely donation, — a cheque for 
Rs. 25,000 and a promise in the letter to send more, if necessary. 
Ever since I have a vivid recollection of my relations with the 
Tatas and you can well imagine how pleasurable it has been for me 
to be with you, and you will believe me when I say that, when 
I part company with you tomorrow, I shall do so with a 
heavy heart, because I shall have to go away without having 
seen so many things, for it would be presumption on my part to 
say at the end of two days that I had really studied things here. 
I know well enough the magnitude of the task before one who 
wants to study this great enterprise. 

I wish to this great Indian firm all the prosperity that it de- 
serves and to this great enterprise every success. And may I hope 
that the relations between this great house and labourers who work 
here under their care will be of the friendliest character? At 
Ahmedabad I have had much to do with the capitalists and work- 
men, and I have always said that my ideal is that capital and 
labour should supplement and help each other. They should be 
a great family living in unity and harmony, capital not only look- 
ing to the material welfare of the labourers but their moral wel- 
fare also, — capitalists being trustees for the welfare of the labour- 
ing classes under them. 

I am told that though so many Europeans and Indians live 
here, their relations are of a happy character, I hope the infor- 
mation is literally true. It is the privilege of both of you to be 
associated in this great enterprise and it is possible for you to give 
India an object-lesson in amity and goodwill. You wiU, I hope, 
have best relations with one another not only under the roofs of the 
huge workshops you work in, but you will also carry your amity 
outside your workshops and both of you will realize that you have 
come to live and work here as brothers and sisters, never regarding 
another as inferior, or oneself as inferior. And if you succeed in 
doing that you will have a miniature swaraj. 

I have said that I am a non-co-operator, I call myself a civil 
resister — and both words have come to possess a bad odour in the 
English language like so many other English words — but I non- 
co-operate in order that I may be able to co-operate. I cannot 
satisfy myself with false co-operation — anything inferior to 24 
carats gold. My non-co-operation does not prevent me from 
being friendly even to Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer. 
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It harms no one, it is non-co-operation with evil, with an evil sys- 
tem and not with the evil-doer. My religion teaches me to love 
even an evil-doer, and my non-co-operation is but part of that 
religion. I am saying these things not to soothe the ears of any 
one — I have in my life never been guilty of saying things I did 
not mean — my nature is to go straight to the heart, and if often 
I fail in doing so for the time being, I know that truth will ulti- 
mately make itself heard and felt, as it has often done in my expe- 
rience. The wish, therefore, that the relations between you should 
be of the friendliest character is a desire from the bottom of my 
heart. And it is my deep prayer that you may help in delivering 
India from evil and bondage and help her to give the message 
of peace to the outside world. For this meeting of Indians and 
Europeans in India must have or can be made to have a special 
meaning, and what can be better than that we two may live to- 
gether so as to spread peace and goodwill on earth? May God 
grant that, in serving the Tatas, you will also serve Indisl and 
will always realize that you are here for a much higher mission 
than merely working for an industrial enterprise. 

Toung India y 20-8-1925 


2L PROBLEMS OF NON-VIOLENCE 

People keep asking me which acts may be termed violent 
and which non-violent and, what is one’s duty at a particular 
time. While some of these queries reveal the ignorance of the 
inquirers, others serve to bring out the difficult dilemmas in- 
volved. A Punjabi gentleman has put a question the answer to 
which is worth giving here. It is as follows : 

What should be done when tigers, wolves and other wild 

beasts come and carry away other animals or human beings? 

Or, what should be done about germs in water? 

In my humble opinion the simple answer is that where 
there is danger from tigers, wolves and so on, then killing them 
becomes inevitable. The germs that water contains must also 
be inevitably destroyed. Violence which is inevitable does not 
therefore cease to be so and become non-violence. It has to be 
recognized as violence. I have no doubt that it would be best if 
we could contrive to survive without destroying tigers, wolves, etc. 
However, who could do so? Only he who is not afraid of these 
animals and can regard them as friends, he alone could do so. Any- 
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one who refrains from violence because he is afraid^ is neverthe- 
less guilty of violence. The mouse is not non-violent towards the 
cat. At heart, he always has a feeling of violence towards the cat. 
He cannot kill the latter because he is weak. He alone has the 
power to practise the dharma of ahimsa who although fully 
capable of inflicting violence does not inflict it. He alone practises 
the ahimsa dharma who voluntarily and with love refrains 
from inflicting violence on anyone. Non-violence implies love, 
compassion, forgiveness. The Shastras describe these as the vir- 
tues of the brave. This courage is not physical but mental. There 
have been instances of physically frail men having indulged in 
grave acts of violence with the help of others. There have also 
been cases where those as physically strong as Yudhishthira* have 
granted pardon to such persdns as king Virata^. Hence, so long 
as one has not developed inner strength, one can never practise 
the dharma of ahimsa. The non-violence practised by the banias 
today does not deserve the name; one finds in it cruelty sometimes 
and ignorance all the time. 

It was because I know this weakness of ours that during the 
War I went all out to recruit soldiers in Kheda.^ And, it was for 
this very reason that I said at that time that perhaps the most 
brutal act of the British Government was to have disarmed and 
thus emasculated the Indian people. I hold the same view even 
today. If anyone afraid at heart cannot, while remaining un- 
armed, lid himself of that fear, he should certainly arm himself 
with a stick or an even more deadly weapon. 

Ahimsa is a great vow; it is more difficult than walking on 

the edge of a sword. Complete adherence to it is almost im- 

possible for one who has a physical form. Severe penance is re- 
quired for its practice. Penance should be taken to mean renun- 
ciation and knowledge. Anyone who desires to possess land cannot 
practise ahimsa. A peasant necessarily has to protect his land. He 
must guard it against tigers and wolves. A peasant who is not 

prepared to punish these animals or thieves, etc., should always 

be prepared to abandon his field. 

In order to be able to practise the dharma of ahimsa, man 
must abide by the limits laid down by the Shastras and custom. 
The Shastras do not enjoin violence. But they permit certain 
acts of violence by regarding them as unavoidable at particular 


1 The eldest of the five Pandava princes in the Mahabfu^ata 

2 At whose court the Pandavas had lived in disguise 

3 In 1918; vide Vol. XIV, pp. 439-43 & 493-6. 
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times. For instance, it is believed that the Manusmriti^ permits the 
slaughter of certain animals. Such slaughter has not been or- 
dained. Thereafter, with progress in thinking, it was decided that 
this would not be permitted in the Kaliyuga^. Hence it is customary 
today to regard certain forms of violence as pardonable, while 
some of the forms of violence allowed by Manusmriti are forbidden. 
It is obviously wrong to argue that we can go beyond the con- 
cessions allowed by the Shastras, There is dharma in self- 
control and, adhoirmo? in indulgence. Anyone who does not 
make use of the latitude given by the Shastras deserves to be 
congratulated. Ahimsa knows no limits because there are none to 
self-control. The latter has been welcomed by all the scriptures 
of the world, while opinions differ widely regarding indulgence. 
A right angle is the same everywhere, while there is no end 
to the number of other angles. Non-violence and truth together 
form, as it were, the right angle of all religions. Conduct which 
does not fit into that angle should undoubtedly be given up. Im- 
perfect conduct may, perhaps, be permitted. Anyone who practi- 
ses the dharma of ahimsa should increase his inner strength by 
being always on the alert and progressively restricting the lati- 
tude that he has allowed for himself. There is certainly nothing 
religious about indulgence. Renouncing through knowledge the 
worldly life — this is the attainment of moksha^. Such absolute re- 
nunciation is not to be found even on the peaks of the Himalayas. 
The true cave is the one in the heart. Man can hide himself 
within it and thus protected can remain untouched by the world 
even though living and moving freely in it, taking part in those 
activities which cannot be avoided. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 9-8-1925 


1 The Code of Manu which is the foundation of Hind Law 
^ Age of strife 
3 Opposite of dharma 
Deliverance from phenomenal existence 



LOKAMAMTA^S DEATH ANNIVERS ART 

This death anniversary has come and gone. It was cele- 
brated here — ^in Calcutta — too. I had to attend the celebrations. 
Meetings were held at two places and I attended both. What 
should I have said there? 

What does a son do on the death anniversary of his father? 
If he is a worthy son^ he does not make a speech on his father’s 
virtues but rather does something that the latter would have liked 
him to do. In the present-day meetings too we shall not invite 
the sons and relatives of the departed leaders to make speeches. 
Both they and we should be ashamed if we did. The death 
anniversaries of two leaders came in close succession, viz., that of 
Moulvi Abdul Rasul and later that of Lokamanya. I saw the for- 
mer gentleman’s son-in-law at the first meeting. No one asked 
him to make a speech; that task was left to others. This would 
suggest that just as fingers are kept at a distance from the nail, 
we too are separated by a distance from relatives. As a matter 
of fact, this should not be the case. If a son is not permitted to 
sing his father’s praises like a minstrel, we too should not do so. 

I had, therefore, decided against singing praises. I felt em- 
barrassed on the day of the anniversary. Only the previous day I 
had spoken of the spinning-wheel in the same haU. Would I have 
to repeat all that again? I received the reply: 'Where will you 
run to for fear of criticism, derision or defeat? You have assum- 
ed the task of adhering to truth. Of what consequence is it if 
that which appears to be true to you does not appear to be so 
to the rest of the world? It is your dharma to tell the truth and 
practise it.” Hence, I repeated the very same things. 

Tilak Maharaj gave the people the first half of a sloka ^ : “Swaraj 
is my birthright”. He passed away, leaving it to us to supply the 
other half of it, which we did as follows : “The spinning-wheel and 
khadi are the means of obtaining it.” Swaraj is not for the educat- 
ed class alone. It is not for Hindus or Muslims alone, nor is it 
only for the wealthy class. Lokamanya’s swaraj is for Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, aU. It is for the educated as 
well the uneducated, for men as well as women, for villagers as 
well as city-dwellers. Moreover, this swaraj is such that all should 


1 Used here for “Sacred Verse” 
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take a more or less equal part in the effort to secure it. That which 
can be secured through the efforts of a single section of people 
or a single community is not swaraj but rather rule by that parti- 
cular community or section. What then is the activity which 
everyone can take up and which leads to the growth of every- 
one’s strength? Spinning is such an activity. We cannot have 
cloth without spinning and without spinning we cannot save sixty 
crores of rupees which are spent in buying cloth from abroad. 
Moreover, our purpose will not be served if we just save this sum. 
It should be distributed among crores of Indians. 

The spinning-wheel is the only answer to this problem. We 
can boycott foreign cloth by means of an acitivity which can 
be taken up by all and which yields good results. Moreover, by 
doing so we can become strong enough to preserve swaraj 
as well as to secure it. Hence, those who have come to pay 
homage to Lokamanya should altogether renounce foreign cloth, 
wear khadi alone and spin every day for at least half an hour. 

Ramanam was dear to Prahlad while he was sleeping, sitting, 
playing or eating. He cried out that very name even when he was 
tied to a red hot iron pillar. What could the poor boy do? I am 
placed in a similar situation with regard to khadi and the spin- 
ning-wheel. Even if someone were to tie me up and flog me, I 
wodd still cry out that the spinning-wheel and khadi are the 
means of securing swaraj. There may be— should be— many 
satellites revolving round it; but, just as the solar system without 
the sun is nothing, just as an army without a general is like a 
corpse, just as all activities are futile without Rama, even so 
without the spinning-wheel all other activities for swaraj are futile. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 9-8-1925 



23. TO CHAIRMEN OF MEETINGS 


The function of a judge is not to speak much. It is to listen 
to good, bad or indifferent speeches. Hence some of these gentle- 
men scrawl on the papers lying in front of them, others draw 
good pictures on them, while some others keep fidgeting with 
pieces of string. The chairman of a meeting is in the same 
pitiable condition. 

On the occasion of Moulvi Abdul RasuFs death anniversary, 

I was given the honour of presiding over the meeting. I had not 
known the said gentleman personally but, on inquiry, was in- 
formed that although he was a learned barrister, he was humble, 
a whole-hearted supporter of swaraj and one who maintained 
his independence and self-respect. He regarded Hindu-Muslim 
unity as a dharma and was a devotee of swadeshi. 

How could I make myself worthy of presiding over a meeting 
on the death anniversary of such a gentleman? My takli which 
shares whatever fate has in store for me, which is my goddess of 
peace, which is the source of relief to the poor and miserable in 
India — is always with me. For fear of having it some day separat- 
ed from me, through oversight, it is now included in the same 
case as my spectacles or, more precisely, the latter share the 
same case with the takli. I cannot leave it behind any more than 
I can my spectacles. I took it out and started spinning. I was no 
longer worried whether the speeches were interesting or other- 
wise and I started giving an object-lesson in swadeshi which -.was 
dear to Maulana Rasul. At the same time as the speeches, my 
stock of slivers was coming to an end too. The audience benefited 
in two ways, by listening to the words of the speakers and by 
looking at the message spelt out by my hands. 

What else would I have to say even at the conclusion of the 
meeting? My true speech took the form of action. Hence, by way 
of explanation, I spoke on the spinning-wheel. Swadeshi was dear 
to Maulana Rasul but he had not fully understood its true impli- 
cations. We had come to bestow the name of ^'swadeshi” on those 
musical instruments or clocks whose parts had all been imported 
but which had been assembled here. We know now that practical 
and widespread swadeshi means hand-woven khadi made of 
hand-spun yarn. This was the interpretation of the message given 
by my hands. 
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All chairmen cannot have this twofold benefit. However, I 
would suggest to those who do not have contempt for the takli 
that if they can keep spinning while sitting on their gadi or chair, 
they could spend their time peacefully and also have the honour 
of adding something to India’s wealth. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 9-8-1925 


24. MT MOTES 

Basanti Devi’s Spinning-wheel 

I take every opportunity of paying a visit to Shrimati Basanti 
Devi. I have not yet succeeded in persuading her to go out daily 
for a walk. Her courage knows no bounds. However, she cannot 
shake off her mental agony. She can take interest in nothing. 
Often, late at night, she visits the cremation ground. But that is 
not to forget her sorrow; it is rather to add to it. There is only one 
thing in which she can keep herself occupied. She plies the 
spinning-wheel for two hours at a stretch and likes the work. The 
famous European poet Goethe makes the heroine of his best play 
— Faust — hold a spinning-wheel and sing the sweetest of songs. Sir 
Prabhashanker Pattani described in his public speech the effect 
the spinning-wheel had on him. It is worth while remembering it 
on this occasion. He suffers from insomnia. Hence, even at mid- 
night he plies the spinning-wheel. In this way, he overcomes 
various mental anxieties suffered during the day and then he can 
sleep peacefully. The spinning-wheel, in this manner, has been 
able to bring relief to a politician, one who is separated from a 
dear one and a widow. 

Propaganda for Khadi in Maha Gujarat 

From some figures published by the Gujarat Khadi Mandal 
relating to propagation of khadi, I find that there are thirty 
khadi-promoting institutions in Maha Gujarat. The khadi pro- 
duced in the last twelve months by 16 of these institutions out of 
yarn spun by its members themselves or of purchased hand-spun 
yarn, amounted to more than 2,64,000 square yards. The sale 
of khadi in that period amounted to Rs. 3,85,761-1-3. The net sale 
proceeds after deducting various charges, etc., are slightly smaller. 
The figures include khadi that has been brought from outside — 
for example, Andhra, 
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This quantity of khadi cannot be regarded as the total quan- 
tity produced by Gujarat. For instance, at some places in Kutch 
and Kathiawar, where the spinning-wheel had never ceased 
working, the weaving of khadi goes on all the time. Nevertheless, 
the above quantity is far less than what we wish to achieve. 

Besides these figures, the following is worth knowing: the 
number of spinning-wheels, the number of persons who weave 
hand-spun yarn, how many of these latter have taken to weav- 
ing again because of the swadeshi movement and how many of 
them are weavers who have recently learnt this art, how many of 
them are the so-called untouchables and what is their monthly 
income, etc. We should find out: the number of spinning-wheels 
that are in use as a means of livelihood and the number of those 
which are being used as a sacrificial offering, what is the value 
of the khadi which was brought over from other parts ; how many 
volunteer workers there are in these organizations and of these 
how many are paid workers and how many honorary; the amount 
of the average salary paid to a person and what is the maximum 
and minimum salary paid to a single individual. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jsfavajivan^ 9-8-1925 


25. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETmC, JAMSHEDPUR^ 

August 9, 1925 

Replying to the address in Hindi, Mr. Gandhi announced that at the 
meeting at which he himself was present along with Mr. R, H. Tata, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Steel Co., Mr. Andrews, and Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Tata agreed that the Labour Association with officers 
duly elected would be recognized by the Company, and that the Company 
would be prepared to collect subscriptions of the members of the Labour Asso- 
ciation from their pay and further that, subject to the confirmation of the 
Board of Directors, as a token of goodwill and conciliation, Mr. G. Sethi who 
was dismissed by the Company and Mr. Thomas, who has since been work- 
ing as an Honorary Secretary of the Labour Association, would be oficred re- 
employment in the Company’s works. 

Mr. Gandhi hoped the Labour Association would devote its energies pri- 
ncipally to the welfare of the labourers and the concessions made would end 
all the cause of friction between the Company and tens of thousands of workers. 

1 Gandhiji was presented with an address in Hindi and a purse of 
Rs. 5,000 at a mass meeting attended by some 20,000 people. 
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Mr. Gandhi then exhorted his audiecne to shun two great evils which 
were only too prevalent among the labouring classes all over India. These 
evils were eating into their vitals. He said: 

You cannot get swaraj until you can leave off drink and until 
you can look upon all women as your mothers and sisters. 

The Searchlight^ 14-8-1925 


26. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 

Shravana Vad 7 [August 10 ^ 7525]^ 

CHI. VASUMATI, 

I have your letter. Your handwriting is very clear, I want it 
just like this every time. Both of you will be happy to know that 
my weight is nearly eight stone, i.e., 112 lb. I had come down 
to 106 or 108 in Juhu. I was weighed in the Jamshedpur Hospital. 

The Dadabhai Centenary falls on 4th September. I will 
definitely go to Bombay then.^ So I shall have only a few days 
at the Ashram. I must reach Bihar on the 12th. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: G.W. 591 also S.N. 9346, 
Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


27. REMARKS IN VISITORS^ BOOK 

August 12^ 1925 

I was taken to the Basumati offices. I was pleased with the 
appointments. I congratulate the proprietor on the choice and 
cheapness of some of his publications. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.W. 5992 


1 Reference to the Dadabhai Centenary suggests that the letter was written 
in 1925; in that year Shravana Vad 7 fell on August 10. 

2 Gandhiji presided over the Dadabhai Centenary meeting held in 
Bombay on September 4, 1925. 



28. SPEECH AT Y.M.C.A., CALCUTTA^ 


[August I2y 192S\ 

In the course of his lecture Mahatmaji asked the young Indian Chris- 
tians to follow the noble and glorious examples of the late Michael Madhusu- 
dan Dutt^ Kalicharan Banerjee and Susil Kumar Rudra, to imbibe their ardent 
love of mother tongue and national manners and modes of living. Also in 
their duty to the religion they had given up and secondly, the duty to the 
religion they had embraced. He appealed to them not to allow themselves 
to be isolated, but to try to understand the wishes and aspirations of the mil- 
lions, understand the difficult social problems of the masses and of the mankind 
and to solve them. Let them prepare for villages, study the wants, the pri- 
mary wants of the villagers and satisfy those wants.^ 

Farwardy 13-8-1925 


29. THE LION OP BENGAL 

The death of Sir Surendranath Bannerjea removes from 
Indian political life one who has left upon it the deep impress 
of his own personality. What though with new ideals and new 
hopes within recent times he receded into the background? Our 
present is the result of our past. Ideals and aspirations of the 
present day would have been impossible without the invaluable 
work done by pioneers like Sir Surendra, Time was when the 
student world idolized him, when his advice was considered in- 
dispensable in all national deliberations, and his eloquence held 
audiences spell-bound. It is impossible to recall the stirring events 
of the partition days in Bengal and not to think with gratitude 
and pride of Sir Surendranath’s matchless services in connection 
with it. It was then that Sir Surendranath justly earned from his 
grateful countrymen the tide of ‘‘Surrender-not”. During the 
blackest period of the time of partition. Sir Surendranath never 
wavered, never lost hope. He threw himself into the agitation 

1 The meeting was held at 9.30 p.m. at the Ghowringhee Branch of the 
Y.M.G.A. and was attended largely by Europeans, 

2 Questions were asked at the conclusion of the speech. To a question 
what was the duty of young Indians towards young Europeans, Gandhiji’s 
reply was ‘fraternization’’. To this he added a rider in a lighter vein, in 
answer to a supplementary, “By arranging boxing matches’ % 
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with all his might. His enthusiasm infected the whole of Bengal. 
His determination to unsettle the ‘settled fact’ was unshaken. He 
gave us the necessary training in courage and resolution. He 
taught us not to fear authority. His work in the Education Depart- 
ment was no less valuable than in the political. Through the 
Ripon College thousands of young men came under his direct 
influence and received their liberal education. His regular habits 
gave him health, vigour, and, what may be called for India, a 
long life. He retained his mental faculties unimpaired up to the 
last moment. It required a courage of no small order to resume 
in his seventy-seventh year the editorship of his paper the Bengalee, 
Indeed, he was so confident of his mental vigour and physical capa- 
city, that he said to me, when I had the privilege of meeting 
him at Barrackpore two months ago, that he expected to live till 
91 years, after which he would not wish to live as he would not 
retain his mental vigour long thereafter. But Fates had decided 
otherwise. They snatched him away from us without notice. For 
nobody had expected so sudden a death. Up to the early hours 
of the morning of Thursday the 6th instant, he betrayed no sign 
of dissolution. But though he is no longer with us in the body, his 
services to the country will never be forgotten. He will ever be 
remembered as one of the makers of modern India* 

Toung India^ 13-8-1925 


30. NOTES 

Khaddar Workers’ Census 

The Secretary, A.I.K.B., had circularized all the provinces 
to send a list of their khaddar workers with particulars about 
their qualifications, work and remuneration. Figures have been 
received only from centres in seven provinces, viz., Bihar, U.P., 
Utkal, Assam, Maharashtra, Bengal, Kerala and Karnatak, 
those provinces where khaddar work on any considerable scale is 
being done having not yet sent their figures. Even the facts and 
figures so far received from the other provinces are incomplete. 
Thus, for instance, Bihar reports 32 paid and 2 honorary workers, 
but the names of some of the most prominent workers there aye 
to be missed. Many centres have been mentioned but not Malkha- 
chak. From Bengal only the Abhoy Ashram has sent the list from 
which, too, the names of Dr. Suresh Bannerjee, Sjt. Haripad Chat- 
terjea and Annadababu are unaccountably left out. The Kama- 
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tak list does not contain the name of Sjt. Gangadharrao Desh- 
pande who has, since Belgaum,^ devoted the whole of his time 
to khaddar work. Only the Maharashtra list seems to be fairly 
full and accurate. Gujarat, Andhra, Bengal, Tamil Nadu, whose 
lists should have been particularly interesting and instructive 
have been entirely reticent. 

And yet the incomplete and meagre details received have an 
interest of their own. The total number of paid workers are 148, 
receiving an aggregate allowance of Rs. 3,469, i.e., an average al- 
lowance of Rs. 23 per head. The number of honorary workers is 
58; though the educational qualifications in some cases have not 
been shown, the lists show no less than 16 graduates and three 
lawyers and a number of undergraduates. The maximum allow- 
ance received does not exceed Rs, 65 per mensem, and the 
minimum is as low as Rs. 2- Almost all the workers are full-time 
workers, and three of the honorary full-time workers are ladies. 
128 khaddar centres are mentioned. 

No Labour, No Meal 

Some time ago, I was taken to a magnificent mansion called 
the ^Marble Palace’ in Calcutta. It is richly furnished with some 
very expensive and some very beautiful paintings. The owners 
feed, in the compound in front of the palace, all the beggars who 
choose to go there, and I am told that the number every day 
is several thousands. This is no doubt a princely charity. It does 
great credit to the benevolent spirit of the donors, but the in- 
congruity of this ragged humanity feeding whilst the majestic 
palace is, as it were, mocking at their wretched condition does 
not seem to strike the donors at all. Another such painful sight 
was witnessed by me on my visit to Suri, where the reception com- 
mittee had arranged for feeding the beggars of the district. At the 
Marble Palace, the crowd that besieged me passed through the 
line of beggars eating off their dusty leaves spread on the ground. 
Some almost trampled over them. It was by no means a plea- 
sant spectacle. In Suri it was a little more decently managed, for 
the crowd was not to pass through the line of beggars, but the 
motor car that drove me to my destination was slowly taken 
through the line of the beggars as they were eating. I felt humi- 
liated, more so to think that this was all done in my honour, 
because, as it was put to me by one of the friends there, I was 
‘friend of the poor’. My friendship for them must be a sorry affair 


I The reference is to the Congress session of 1924 held here. 
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if I could be satisfied with a large part of humanity being reduced 
to beggary. Little did my friends know that my friendship for the 
paupers of India has made me hard-hearted enough to contem- 
plate their utter starvation with equanimity in preference to their 
utter reduction to beggary. My ahimsa would not tolerate the 
idea of giving a free meal to a healthy person who has not work- 
ed for it in some honest way, and if I had the power I would 
stop every sadavarta where free meals are given. It has degraded 
the nation and it has encouraged laziness, idleness, hypocrisy and 
even crime. Such misplaced charity adds nothing to the wealth 
of the country, whether material or spiritual, and gives a false 
sense of meritoriousness to the donor. How nice and wise it would 
be if the donor were to open institutions where they would give 
meals under healthy, clean surroundings to men and women who 
would work for them. I personally think that the spinning-wheel 
or any of the processes that cotton has to go through will be an 
ideal occupation. But if they will not have that, they may choose 
any other work, only the rule should be: no labour, no meal. 
Every city has its own difficult problem of beggars, a problem for 
which the monied men are responsible. I know that it is easier 
to fling free meals in the faces of idlers, but much more difficult 
to organize an institution where honest work has to be done before 
meals are served. From a pecuniary standpoint, in the initial 
stages at any rate, the cost of feeding people after taking work 
from them will be more than the cost of the present free kit- 
chens. But I am convinced that it will be cheaper in the long 
run, if we do not want to increase in geometrical progression the 
race of loafers which is fast overrunning this land. 

“Varnashrama” and Untouchability 
A correspondent writes: 

With reference to your comments on my letter on Varnashrama pub- 
lished in Toung India of the 23rd April 1925, I fully appreciate the dis- 
tinction between Varnashrama and untouchability and agree that there is 
no sanction whatsoever for the latter in Hinduism. But is it not clear 
that, if the principle of ‘division of work based on birth’ which you ap- 
prove continues to be the basis of our social organization, the untouch- 
ables will be always with us? What is more reasonable than to suppose 
that in that case those members of society who hereditarily perform 
such social duties as scavenging, corpse-bearing and grave- digging will 
continue to be looked upon as too unclean to be touched by the rest of 
the community? In all other countries, scavengers, cobblers, barbers, 
washermen, grave-diggers, undertakers, etc., are not considered untouch- 
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able either as iadividuals or as a class for the simple reason that in 
those countries these occupations are not hereditary and any member of 
any of the classes can at any time become a soldier^ trader, teacher, 
lawyer, politician or priest. It seems to me, therefore, that the root 
of the evil of the xmtouchability so peculiar to our coimtry lies in our 
peculiar social system exclusively based on the principle of heredity. 
And it also seems to me that so long as we adhere to that principle we 
cannot hope to get rid of untouchability. It is just conceivable that, 
imder the influence of mighty reformers like Ramanuja or under the stress 
of a strong political passion, its virulence may abate from time to time 
but the evil cannot be wholly eliminated. I am afraid that every attempt 
to end untouchability without ending the caste idea will prove as futile 
as attempting to cut off a tree at its top. 

The letter is very plausible and, unless the reformer takes 
care, the danger which the correspondent fears may become a 
stern reality. There is, however, a clear confusion of thought in 
the argument. Does untouchability in the case of a cobbler or 
scavenger attach to birth or to occupation? If it attaches to 
birth, it is hideous and must be rooted out; if it attaches to oc- 
cupation, it may be a sanitary rule of great importance. It is of 
universal application. A collier, whilst he is engaged in his work, 
is practically an untouchable. He himself refuses to shake the 
hand extended to him and says, 'T am too dirty”. But his work 
finished, he takes his bath, changes his dress, and very properly 
mixes with the highest in the land. Immediately, therefore, we 
remove the taint of birth, i.e., the idea of superiority and infe- 
riority attaching to birth, we purify Varnashrama, The scavenger’s 
children may remain scavengers without being or feeling degra- 
ded and they will be no more considered untouchables than 
Brahmins. The fault does not, therefore, lie in recognizing the 
law of heredity and transmission of qualities from generation to 
generation, but it lies with the faulty conception of inequality. 

Varnashrama^ in my opinion, was not conceived in any narrow 
spirit. On the contrary, it gave the labourer, the Sudra, the same 
status as the thinker, the Brahmin, It provided for the accentua- 
tion of merit and elimination of demerit, and it transferred human 
ambition from the general worldly sphere to the permanent and 
the spiritual. The aim of the Brahmin and the Sudra was com- 
mon — moksha^ or self-realization — ^not realization of fame, riches 
and power. Later on, this lofty conception of Vamaskrama became 
degraded and came to be identified with mere empty ceremonial 
and assumption of superiority by some and imposition of degrada- 
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tion Upon others. This admission is not a demonstration of the 
weakness of Varnashrama^ but of human nature which, if it has a 
tendency under certain circumstances to rise to the highest point, 
it has also a tendency under certain other circumstances to go 
down to the lowest. What the reformer seeks to do is to end the 
curse of untouchability and to restore Varnashrama to its proper 
place. Whether Varnashrama thus transmuted will survive the 
reform or not remains to be seen. It will surely depend upon 
the new Brahmin class that is imperceptibly coming into being, 
namely, those who are dedicating themselves, body, soul and 
mind, to service of Hinduism and the country. If they have no- 
thing of worldly ambition, it will be well with Hinduism, if they 
have, Hinduism, like any other ism, coming into the hands of 
ambitious men will perish. But I have an immutable faith in the 
capacity of Hinduism to purge itself of all impurities from time 
to time, I do not think that that capacity is now exhausted. 

Advice from Japan 

Some" time during last month two Japanese friends came to 
me, engaged me in a pleasant conversation and left with me 
the following document: 

The great spirits of India once came to Japan through China. 

They made great influences upon the whole of the souls of Japanese. 
The influences still have upon us Japanese and will have for ever, so 
Japanese pay great special respects to India. 

Now I am here in India — so much respected country by our people 
— I feel quite happy. 

Even in the present time, at our own age, there came out a greatest 
man who is wholly self-sacrificed and absolutely honest to the justice 
and truth. 

It should he great happiness to me if I should be allowed to be 
present before him and should be permitted to be given some influences 
from him directly. 

We know him only through books and newspapers. There may be 
some misunderstandings on us to know about him. 

Let me have honour to be given some of his opinions upon our 
thoughts. 

Men are horned naked. But to them two hands are given. 

We think God have given paradise upon men, but he have not 
given it directly upon men, He have given it indirectly upon them by 
giving two hands, — the power to create any and everything — to make 
paradise itself in the present world, so I think it is the duty of men to 
make use their hands best. For instance, they must make clothes with 
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many variety and beauty to fit to several climates and different occasions. 
And in .some occasions they must be clothed more beautiful than wild 
beasts and fowls, more beautiful than the skin of tigers or peacocks. 
Because to be beautiful is one essential thing in paradise with to be good 
and to be truth. 

To make railroads, steamers, and many different machines is our 
duty and we must utilize them with utmost efficiency, so yam system, 
make pardon to say, I think, is not the final end of our purposes to at- 
tain, only one of means to teach people to be thrift, frugality, sound mind- 
ed and such as to give other many good influences upon them, and make 
utilize plenty of time in country lifes where many hands are left idle. 

I have purposely refrained from making any corrections, for 
its quaintness would then be gone. I wish I had read this docu- 
ment before seeing these friends, in which case I would have told 
them that it was my realization of the fact that God has given us 
two hands that made me think of asking millions of the inha- 
bitants of this land not to allow them to remain idle for a single 
minute, but to make the best use possible of them so as to be 
able, by their use during leisure hours, to clothe the whole of 
India. I would also have asked my visitors to help us to rea- 
lize our destiny by inducing Japan not to inflict her cloth upon us, 
but to engage only in such commerce with us as would be 
mutually beneficial. Finally, I would have told them that I had 
no quarrel with railroads, steamers and many different machines 
as such, but that I protested against the abuse that was at pre- 
sent being made of them, either for exploiting many nations of the 
earth or for destroying them. 

Toung India, 13-8-1925 


31. CURREJICr AND COTTON MILIJS 

Here is a boiled-down wail firom Trichinopoly ; 

It is regrettable to find that in all your speeches you fail to say a 
single word about the Indian currency problem and how the Govern- 
ment of India is trying to destroy the indigenous industries by raising the 
exchange to suit the interests of London merchants. Perhaps you are of 
opinion that about 300 cotton mil ls started in India are not a national 
asset and that the people will be more benefited by the import of cheap- 
er foreign goods from Lancashire, For the past 30 years, the adoption 
of 1 s. 4 d. to the rupee worked well. Even at that time, the 
Bombay cotton mills were unable to compete with Lancashire owing to the 
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crushing excise duty. There is no excise duty on jute mills of Calcutta 
which were declaring a dividend of 100 to 400 for the past eight years. 
At present, the cotton mills are passing through a severe trade depression 
owing to the huge accumulation of stock from Lancashire which has been 
dumped into India when the Government of India raised the exchange 
from Is. 4d, in 1923 to Is. 6d. in 1924 to stimulate imports from Great 
Britain. There is no use of asking the people to burn foreign clothes, 
or to spin yarn and wear khaddar unless they arc sold at a moderate 
price. The competition from Lancashire owing to the present high ex- 
change will destroy the khaddar industry even more quickly than the 
mill industry. 

In these circumstances, I earnestly appeal to Mahatmaji to turn his 
attention more to the industrial regeneration of India by agitating against 
the present high exchange policy and against the excise duty which is unjustly 
levied upon the cotton mills merely to help Lancashire, 

I publish the foregoing not for any merit it contains, but 
for dispelling the ignorance of methods of warfare the letter woe- 
fully betrays. Of course, I have not dealt with currency in the 
pages of Young India, as I have not dealt with many other evils of 
the present system of Government, c.g., the huge army expendi- 
ture. If any writing of mine could possibly remove these gigantic 
evils, I would every week recount them and impress the services 
of friends for the same purpose so as to be able to say the same 
thing in a variety of ways. But those who think like my corres- 
pondent should understand that if the evils wc know still per- 
sist, they do so not because they have not been publicly proclaim- 
ed or because the rulers do not know them. Abler men than 
myself have exposed the wickedness of the Government currency 
policy, but the exposure has proved of no avail. The policy is sup- 
ported, not by force of reason, but by the ‘sharp edge of the 
sword^ I am an economist of time and labour. I believe in put- 
ting before the readers only those things in which they themselves 
can, if they will, do something. I do not need to rouse the feeling 
of the readers in respect of the evils we are suffering from. They 
feel them daily. But they are helpless. My privilege, therefore, is 
to place before them a remedy, or remedies if I can think of more 
than one. At the risk, therefore, of being unpopular and tiresome 
by reaison of repetition, I continue with all the capacity at my 
command to tell the reader how we can help to advance the sal- 
vation of this depressed country. 

Exclusion of foreign cloth is the one thing which is most 
practicable and is the most effective remedy for our many ills. I 
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must, therefore, continue to harp on that one (to me) pleasant 
theme. 

The correspondent is wholly mistaken if he thinks that this 
country has to wait, for bringing about exclusion of foreign cloth, 
for a phenomenal reduction in the price of khaddar or even of 
indigenous mill-cloth. The exclusion will be brought about only 
when the nation realizes its national dharma which she must per- 
form, cost what it may. A good Hindu does not count the cost 
of performing his Gayatri or his multitudinous ceremonials. A 
good Mussalman does not count the cost of offering his prayers 
five times a day, neither bargains for an easier road to heaven. 
It is the business of the Manchester merchants to take their calico 
to the remotest village of India at the lowest price possible. It is the 
duty of the villager to reject it in preference to his ill-made khad- 
dar which, from a purely economic point of view, may cost more 
than the Manchester calico. Why should we think that any agi- 
tation on our part will induce the Manchester merchants to be- 
come so philanthropic as to waive the facilities by way of currency 
and otherwise which they can command from the Government 
of their own making? Will an Indian merchant similarly placed 
do otherwise than what his Manchester brother is doing today? 
The only agitation, therefore, that is relevant and effective is the 
generation of some kind of force that will effectively prevent the 
dumping down of Manchester and other foreign cloth on the 
sacred soil of India. My correspondent must be an indifferent 
reader of Toung India^ or lie should have known that I am not in- 
different to the mill industry of my country. I proclaim on every 
relevant occasion that I want aU the protection that I can 
secure for that industry, and that, if I had the power, I would 
impose a prohibitive tariff on all foreign cloth. But there my duty 
ends. The mill industry stands in no need of other support from 
me. It has capital, it has agents who take its manufactures to all 
parts of India. It is well able to take care of itself. Unfortu- 
nately, it is timid and not national. It thinks in terms of profits of 
its few shareholders. It takes no note of the masses who are the 
purchasers of its manufactures. Khaddar is no enemy to that 
industry. Khaddar is its infant brother standing in need of 
delicate nursing — ail the protection that a loving nurse can extend 
to it. It, therefore, commands my exclusive attention and I 
endeavour to enlist it from others. When it has grown to matu- 
rity, and not before, will be the time to consider the rival claims 
of the big brother — the mill industry. Only a little clear thinking 
is required to perceive that rehabilitation of khaddar necessarily 
XXVIII-5 
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means protection for the indigenous mill industry for perhaps 
a generation to come. But if out of our ignorance wc fail to con- 
centrate upon khaddar, not only is khaddar doomed, but with it 
is doomed the mill industry of India. 

Toung India, 13-8-1925 


32. SOME STRIKING FACTS 

The following report received from the Secretary of the 
All-India Khaddar Board will be read with the greatest interest 

The report does not only show us how much work has been 
possible in a year’s time amongst the villagers through the simple 
instrumentality of the spinning population. But what is more strik- 
ing is a comparison between the figures regarding the earnings from 
hand-spinning and from agriculture. These figures dispel the 
idea once for all about the insignificance of the wages received 
from hand-spinning by professional spinners. The lowest income 
from the charkha is 14% of the other income, but in some indi- 
vidual families the percentage is as high as 66. The reader will 
not fail to note too how other reforms naturally come in side 
by side with spinning. The foregoing report refers to temperance 
work. In many places in Bengal I have noticed that those who 
are interested in introducing, spinning amongst the villagers took 
up medical relief as a matter of course and, if they do not touch 
the other departments of life in the villages, it is not because of 
want of will, but because the workers are too few, and the vil- 
lagers too conservative to respond merely for the asking. What is 
true of the villages^ examined in Tamil Nadu is equally true of 
many villages in Bengal. My enquiries have led to the dis- 
covery that thousands of cultivators make no more than Rs. 7 to 8 
per month during the year. An addition of Rs. 2/- out of spin- 
ning done only by the family members is a very substantial relief 
for these poor cultivators. 

, , Toung India, 13-8-1925 


, 1 The report, which dealt in detail with the progress of spinning, khadi, 
etc., in certain villages in the Salem district of Madras, is not reproduced here. 
2 These were: Uppupaliyam, Semhampalayam, Chittalandur, Pulianpatti 
Pudupalayam. ’ > 



33. LETTER TO ANTOINETTE MIRBEL 


August 13^ 1925 

I have your most touching letter. ^ I do not want to strive 
against you, and if you wish to come, by all means do. Only 
remember that you will find me of the same flesh of which you 
and all other fellow-mortals are made. The imperishable soul 
within can meet and talk from a distance of thousands of miles. 
However, I do not wish to deny the usefulness, at times, of physical 
nearness, and if you gain anything by being near me physically, 
it will be because of your marvellous faith and not because of 
any superhuman powers that I possess. I am merely a seeker 
after truth — undoubtedly striving to attain human perfection 
which all of us can attain by continuous effort. If you decide to 
come, and if I know the steamer you are to take, someone will 
meet you at the Bombay docks and take you to the train leaving 
for Sabarmati. As my right hand is disabled, I am dictating this 
letter and signing with my left hand.^ 

M, K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


t She had written that die had read a book of extracts from Gandhiji’s 
writings, and wanted to make Gandhiji her “Master and Guru”. 

2 In her reply of September 6, Antoinette Mirbcl wrote to Gandhiji how 
his letter had made her “shed tears of joy over it.” On September 29, she 
informed Gandhiji that she was leaving Marseilles on October 9 and would 
reach Bombay on October 23. 



34. LETTER TO J. KUSART 

148 , Russa Road, 
Calcutta, 
August 15y 1925 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I like your business-like letter. Here is my reply. There 
should be no hurry. You will find enough work with the spin- 
ning-wheel. You need not think of attracting all classes at once. 
I should not start Hindu Sabhas, at least for the time being. Con- 
ducting a school and giving medical relief may well form part 
of a spinning organization, so far as they help spinning. If 
workers engage in paying industries, they cannot give exclusive 
attention to spinning. But if to spinning you add weaving, you 
make your institution financially self-supporting in the end. 
During the interval, you must expect the nation to find liveli- 
hood for the workers who give their whole time to the develop- 
ment of spinning. You must not think of having property that 
will yield a permanent income. 

I do not know what you mean by the example of Christian 
missionaries. You are yourselves working in villages. To make 
people self-reliant, fearless, self-supporting, resourceful and healthy 
is to make them keep swaraj always in view. There is nothing 
in the name swaraj apart from the qualities I have mentioned. 
Philanthropic societies exclude the idea of political freedom. You 
do not exclude it, neither do you parade it to raise false notions. 

You may seek help from district boards and the like for your 
work so long as you are not called upon to sacrifice your freedom. 
Villagers’ non-co-operation consists in modelling their lives, so far 
as practicable, independently of Government. They need not go to 
law-courts if they will not quarrel, and if they will submit to 
arbitration. They need not send their children to Government 
schools. 

If the workers have the spirit of real non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion, they will infect the villagers with it, not by speech but by their 
conduct. 

I would not be a party to voluntarily sending any boy to a 
Government school. National schools, imperfect though they 
may be, must be encouraged, but here again no boy need be pre- 
vented by any mechanical contrivance from going to a Govern- 
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ment school. It is no use his refraining unless he feels the indig- 
nity himself. 

If by half-educated Indians you mean those who cannot 
speak English correctly, I know many such who have got the 
highest ideals. There are thousands of graduates who have 
no higher ideal than to make as much money as they can, and 
disappear from public life altogether. 

I wonder if I have answered all your questions. 

Tours sincerely y 
M. K. Gandhi 

SjT. JiTENDRANATH KUSARY 

Satyashram 

Bahrok P. O. 

Dacca 

From a photostat: G.N. 7188 


35. LETTER TO SAMBAMURTI 

148, Russa Road, 

August 15^ 1925 

DEAR FRIEND, 

My unexpectedly long stay in Bengal has upset all my arrange- 
ments. Up to the end of October I am booked in Bihar. There 
will then remain the following provinces which I was expected 
to visit before the end of the year. They are Andhra, Tamihiad, 
Kerala, Kamatak, G.P. Marathi, G.P. Hindi and Maharashtra. 

It is impossible to visit all these provinces in less than two 
months. Unless, therefore, it is absolutely necessary, I would ask 
you to disengage me from the projected visit to your province. If, 
however, you consider that it is absolutely necessary for me to visit 
your province, please let me know how long you will want me. 

If more provinces require my presence than it is possible for 
me to visit during the time available, I propose to draw lots. I 
would urge you, therefore, to waive the visit if it is at all possible. 

I am in Galcutta up to the 31st instant. I would like you 
to let me have your reply by letter or telegram before that date. 

Tours sincerely y 

M. K. Gandhi 

SjT. Sambamurti 
President, P.G.G. 

Rajahmundry 

From a r^icrofllm: S.N. 10651 
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remember these constructive virtues. What has he not done for 
the education of Bengal! Was he not at one time the idol of 
young men of Bengal? Let us imitate him in the love of the 
motherland; every one of us, man, woman or child, all of us 
can imitate. 

There are many more things, but one thing I must not 
omit because it is a treasured memory. When I was with him at 
Barrackpore, he said to me, ‘T am going to live till 91 years. 

I am now preparing the second edition of my reminiscences. I 
am going to give many a battle to the Government, many a 
battle to the Swarajists. I shall be engaged in all these things. 
But do you know what is nearest to my heart?’’ ‘T don’t know,” 
said I. 'T belong,” replied Sir Surendranath, “to the school of 
Vidyasagar. You will find it written in the first page of my 
book. If I had to rewrite the whole of my life, what do you 
think I would do? I would serve the neglected widow. I would 
repair the fortunes of many a broken home. I cannot bear the 
sight of innocent children having widowhood enforced upon them.” 
Let the young men of Bengal remember their little innocent 
sisters. I hear such cases from every side of Bengal. Bengal is no 
exception, things are going the same all over India. A case was 
brought to my notice only last night. I do not want to detain 
you on that case. I simply mention this thing to enable the 
young men of Bengal to understand what it is that we have 
to do. 

The political freedom of this country involves our contact 
with every department of life. You may not get political freedom 
but cannot wait for social amelioration. If you will have little 
girls marrying and becoming mothers, we shall have to live as a 
race of pigmies. No wonder, then, if we are not able to think 
clearly for ourselves; no wonder, then, if in the words of Lord 
Willingdon, we will not say “yes” when we should say “yes” and 
“no” when we mean “no”. I know many Englishmen have asked 
me: “When will you learn to say “yes” when you mean “yes” and 
“no” when you mean “no”, irrespective of consequences.” 

Let us, therefore, touch the national life in every department 
and we will have sufficiently revered the memory of this great 
patriot. 

Forward^ 16-8-1925 



37. LABOURERS^ SAD PLIGHT 


A gentleman has written the following letter^, mentioning 
his own name and address: 

There seems to be no exaggeration in this letter. Those 
who have some experience of the labouring class are aware of 
this. In spite of any improvement that may take place in their 
condition^ I do not see the possibility of much change in it. What 
is involved here is the education of this class. The labourers that 
the writer refers to are not those employed in mills. Theirs is 
a different tale. These facts relate to labourers employed in 
masonry work, etc. That class will continue to exist so long as 
the world lasts. The only safeguard for them is in education. 
There is no reason why they should offer bribes, there is no reason 
why they should remain suppressed. Their ignorance and 
weakness are the reasons why they offer bribes, remain suppress- 
ed, witness or perform licentious acts. Neither the spinning- 
wheel nor weaving offers any remedy for this. These can help a 
litde, but they cannot impart knowledge to these labourers. The 
correspondent himself shows weakness. If he is able to feed his 
mother and educate his brother only on condition that he is a 
witness to such immorality, he should starve himself and feed his 
mother and put a stop to his brother’s education. His brother’s 
as well as his own education could be said to begin from the very 
day that he does so. The mother, if she is not a cripple, should 
also work. She should either spin or weave- In order to fulfil his 
vow of spinning, the correspondent should carry a takli wherever 
he goes and then he would never have to suffer hunger even if 
he has no spinning-wheel. And, with more such brave labou- 
rers the atmosphere around them will get purified, 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivariy 16-8-1925 


* Not translated here. The correspondent, himself a labourer, had 
complained about bribery among overseers who supervised the work and about 
their licentious l^ehaviour towards w<>naen labourers. 



38. MY SEmmiS 


Lucky is the man who has self-appointed sentinels. I ttiin] ;; 

I am such a fortunate person. Numberless arc my critics. Some 
speak out of malice, others out of ignorance, some apparently 
because that is their custom. I learn all I can from these persons; 
this, however, is not much. I deliberately refrain from reading 
comments which I know arc merely malicious, lest I should be 
angry with the critics and anger load to delusion. 

Those who keep guard over me, howwor, belong to a different 
category; they arc trying to make a perh^ct man of me. They will 
forgive faults in others, but they get agitated when they find any 
fault in me. Such sentinels I welcome as, with their help, I hope 
to attain perfection. It is the dharma of everyone to become 
perfect. I have been able to sec my dharma. The attainment of 
perfection should not, I think, be impossible if the circumstances 
are favourable. My sentinels have been contriving to create for 
me such circumstances. One such sentinel writes to say:* 

I welcome this letter. The correspondent mentions only three 
funds. In my life, however, I must have collected not three nor 
thirteen, nor even thirty, but perhaps three hundred funds, large 
as well as small. There is one rule that I always abide by. I do 
not lend a hand in collecting funds where I do not regard the 
secretaries or treasurers as dependable. And, to this day I have 
had no experience where those in charge of maintaining accounts 
have misappropriated funds. This does not imply that not a 
single pie has been missing from any of the funds. Despite great 
vigilance on' the part of the secretary and the treasurer, sums 
have been misappropriated. I have found that the secretary or 
the officers primarily concerned are not to blame for this. I shall 
cease to collect funds when I start doubting my judgment of 
persons. This is not to say that my judgment is correct, but I 
believe that as a rule I would obtain pass marks in any test for 
ability to judge. 

Let us now take up those funds one after the other. Accounts 
of the funds of the Satyagraha Sabha^ and the Swaraj Sabha’ 


1 Not translated here 

2 Founded by Gandhiji in Bombay in 1919 

3 All-India Home Rule League which was rc-named by Gandhiji as 
Swaraj Sabha after he accepted its presidentship in April 1920 
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have been kept. Shri Shankerlal Banker was their life and 
leading light. The accounts are open to inspection. The sums 
in these funds were small and the account-books have been 
preserved. 

The Jallianwala Bagh Fund* was a large one. It did amount 
to about five lakhs, though not to ten. Pandit Malaviyaji, the 
jewel of India, was its very soul. Its accounts up to the last pie 
have been published many times. They have been brought out 
as a booklet and have also been published in newspapers- A part 
of the fund has been used for the purchase of a piece of land, in 
which there is today a beautiful well-maintained garden. And if 
the project has gone no further, perhaps I am mainly responsible 
for it. The hopes we entertained when it was conceived are there 
no longer. It is only when communal disputes are settled that some 
form of a fitting memorial can be built there. The reader will be 
sorry to learn that today even that garden has become a bone of 
contention, I dare not spend the money in building a useless 
memorial. If a proper building is not constructed during the life- 
time of the present trustees, it will be done in future. Mean- 
while, I am satisfied at any rate that the money is in good 
hands. 

The largest fund was the Tilak Swaraj Fund. It too has 
been severely criticized. Its accounts were maintained fully and 
are still there. They have been published in the form of a book. 
The accounts have been examined by auditors. I am firmly 
convinced that that fund has been least mismanaged. It may be 
said that it was not used very intelligently. This, however, was 
inevitable. In this first attempt to use a large sum of money 
through an organization the lack of competence was less than 
is usually found. The reason for this was the constant vigilance on 
the part of the secretary and the treasurer. There has not 
been as much written off here as in a business firm; on an average 
such a firm makes allowance for a loss of ten per cent by way 
of bad debts. I have found certain big businessmen in South 
Afiica writing off 25 per cent as bad. debts. The Congress might 
have suffered a loss of hardly one per cent. I may be mistaken 
in this. This may actually amount to two per cent but certainly 
not to ten per cent. The reader must note that this fund has 
not yet been exhausted. It has enabled us to have transactions 
in khadi amounting to lakhs of rupees and to buy a building in 
Bombay. Thousands of spinning-wheels have started working 


1 Vide Vol. XVII. 
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because of it, national schools have been established all over the 
country, and are run even today, out of this fund. Not even a 
pie from it has been used outside the country. 

The other fund, worth knowing about although it involves 
a small amount, is the Padhiar^ Fund. There may be a difference 
of opinion on the use it has been put to. I had, liowever, looked 
into the details of the fund. I know, at any rate, that not a 
single rupee was misused and that the fund has been entrusted 
to honest persons. 

Last year, I was given large sums by my readers for reliev- 
ing distress in Malabar.^ Detailed accounts of the amount that 
was spent from it were published in the South Indian newspapers. 
There is still some balance left over with me in the bank. I cannot 
give the figures now as I am out of station. I am looking for 
proper ways to use that sum for some good purpose. I do not 
know of a single pie of it having been misused. 

Let us now come to the Deshbandhu Memorial Fund in 
Bengal. Some of the best people in Bengal are among its trustees. 
Seven persons are in charge of operating it. From this fund, two 
lakhs of rupees were paid by way of debts. The public got a large 
building worth three lakhs in return. Arrangements are being 
made for the immediate opening of a hospital in that building. 
That work is being looked after by the well-known doctor of the 
place — Dr. Bidhan Roy, I am, therefore, certain that these 
funds will be used as we would like them to be. 

Finally, let us take the AlLIndia Deshbandhu Memorial 
Fund. For the time being, by becoming its chairman I have 
taken the responsibility for it on myself- I am mainly responsible 
for nominating its trustees. I wish that my capacity, such as it 
is, may be gauged by the way in which this fund is administered. 
Its secretary and treasurer are noted workers. Its aim is to propa- 
gate the spinning-wheel and khadi. I wish to dedicate the 
latter part of my life to this work. But I do not know what the 
will of God may be. 

The work of cow-protection has of course to be done. That 
task is beyond my capacity to handle. I am on the look-out for 
a good Marwari treasurer. I have received letters from many 
aspirants to the secretaryship. I have to select someone from among 
these persons. Let me, however, talk only of the funds now. I have 
no desire, whatsoever, to collect any more funds in addition to 


^ Sunderji Padhiar, a Gujarati author much admired by Gandhiji 
i Vide Vol. XXV, pp. 2-4. 
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these. Whether the total amounts to 10 lakhs or not, contri- 
butions from Bengal will be discontinued at the end of this 
month. I made a small beginning in Jamshedpur for the All- 
India memorial. The sum of Rs. 5,000 collected by the men- 
folk there will go to the Bengal fund. The sum the women gave 
me will be used for the all-India fund. This amounted to over a 
thousand. Another sum of B^. 500 donated by a Gujarati gentle- 
man and a sum of Rs. 500 donated by a Sikh gentleman will 
also be credited to the latter fund. The only reason for doing so is 
that Jamshedpur is in Bihar. The ten lakhs to be contributed by 
Bengal should be collected from Bengal and from Bengalis living 
in other provinces. If other Indians of their own accord send 
money for this purpose, it will not be refused. This, however, can- 
not be insisted upon. And, where the matter is left to my dis- 
cretion, it is my dharma to credit these sums to the aU-India 
fund. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivariy 16-8-1925 


39. Mr NOTES 
Visit to Jamshedpur 

Jamshedpur was originally called Sakchi. It is in the pro- 
vince of Bihar. Born of the vision of Jamshedji Tata it has become 
one of the largest iron producers in the world. This place was 
formerly an unpopulated forest; now 1,06,000 people live there. 
Among them there are people of all communities and faiths — 
Bengalis, Biharis, Sikhs, Kabulis, Parsis and Christians. There 
are several factories there. This township owes a debt of gratitude 
to the courage of Jamshedji Tata. Hence the then Governor or 
Viceroy named it Jamshedpur. It is also called Tatanagar by 
the labourers. 

I had planned to see this factory many years ago. One thing 
after another, however, prevented me from doing so. On this oc- 
casion, too, I would have been unable to go had Andrews not 
urged me to go there for the sake of the labourers. Andrews and 
persons like him make me helpless and drag me along according 
to their wishes. Hence, I went to Jamshedpur and stayed there 
for two days.^ 


1 In the second week of August 1925 
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However, what can one see of such a large factory in two 
days ? I could not see a single thing well. I myself am a labourer 
and went there to serve the labourers. Nevertheless I have been 
unable to get any idea of the living conditions of the labourers. 
What could I find out until I had seen their homes, their court- 
yards, and so on. 

Nevertheless, what follows will convey my impression: The 
climate is good; there is very good water supply. The houses pre- 
sented a good appearance from outside. To all appearances, people 
seemed to be happy. The roads looked well built. Mr. Andrews 
is the president of the labour union. Three outstanding matters 
were resolved after a little discussion, viz., that the company should 
recognize the labour union, that the latter could freely elect its own 
leaders, that Mr. Shethi could continue to be the secretary of the 
union and that Mr. Ratan Tata should arrange to re-employ him 
in the company. If the labourers would apply in writing, the 
company would, within a period that it found suitable, pay their 
dues directly to the union by deducting them from wages. The 
union must primarily assume the responsibility to improve the 
conditions of the labourers themselves. The company has gain- 
ed in credit by accepting these demands. The labourers now have 
to play their part. 

This time I was able to take Mahadev along with me; hence, 
readers may expect a detailed description in his article. 

[From Gujarati] 

JVavajivan^ 16-8-1925 


40. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 

Shravana Krishna 13 \August 17^ 1925Y 

BHAISHRI GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have your letter about subsisting on fruit. I have my- 
self lived on dried and fresh fruits for some years and it did me no 
harm. I had at that time also given up salt, I cannot advise you 
to try this experiment. However, if you give up salt and ghee 
for a while it will certainly help you in cooling down your 
passions. It is essential to give up spices as well as pan and the 
like. One cannot subdue one’s sex and allied passions merely with 
a restricted diet; an aspirant can least afford to do away with any 


^ The year is inferred from the reference to the addressee’s wife. 
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of the accompanying observances. Absolute cessation of desire 
comes only after revelation of the Supreme. This is on the autho- 
rity of the Gita and is quite true. You must read my book 
Arogya Digdarshan^ if you haven’t read it already. A Hindi trans- 
lation was published years ago. 

I hope you are now perfectly all right. I wish your wife 
peace. 

Tours^ 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From the Hindi original: G.W. 6112. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


4L LETTER TO DEVOHAND PAREKH 

Monday, August 17, 1925 

BHAISHRI DEVCHANDBHAI, 

I have your letter. I approve of the first plan but we have to 
think more about it, I hope to reach the Ashram on the 5th. I 
must return on the 9th. But during those four days it would be 
good if some of us got together. I am afraid that the happy 
ones would benefit from our leniency whereas the unhappy ones 
might be left out. The wheel will, we reckon, put an end to the 
misery of the unhappy people. Poverty is increasing, we believe, 
in Kathiawar. If that is not true, we will have to think over it 
again. We should keep two things in mind. We should make 
khadi so cheap that the poor too can wear it and those who are 
hard up for even one pice should be given the spinning-wheel and 
work. The third point is that even if we stop giving bonus after 
a certain period the work should not stop. We can only discuss 
all this only when we meet. 

Fix whatever day you wish to, after talking to VaUabhbhai. 
If you wish to convene the Parishad Committee, you may do so. 

The Franchise Committee has not yet met. The All-India 
Congress. Committee will meet and do as they please. Jawahar 
is considering some of the suggestions. I hope to circulate the 
draft in a few days. 

Vandemataram from 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5725 



42. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 


Monday [August 17^ 1925y 

CHI. VASUMATI, 

Owing to too much travelling at present, I forget to write 
nor have I the time. I know that you are calm, so I do not 
worry if I cannot write. Whether I write or not I expect your 
letter, in which you must give your diary. 

Your health should now have improved a lot. 

We start for Orissa tomorrow. 

Blessings from 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: G.W. 513. Courtesy: Vasumati 
Pandit 


43. SPEECH AT ROTARY CLUB^ 


Calcutta, 

August 18^ 1925 

After thanking the Rotarians for the delicate courtesy that they had 
extended to him in making their luncheon a Bengali widow’s luncheon — a 
mere potato-and-cabbage luncheon — and for inviting him to speak to them on 
a subject which was perhaps as uninteresting as the menu spread before them, 
Mr. Gandhi said: 

‘‘Charkha’’ is not an inviting word though I see that 
your magazine is called Charkha. I did not know that this was 
an Indian word you had copied. That means charkha — a 
wheel. I have also come to represent the potency of the wheel, the 
spinning-wheel or the spindle I hold in my hand (showing a 
little instrument), and I have so often humorously said to my 
mill-owning hiends that I propose to compete with them with this 
little spindle. But beyond that humour it has a seriousness all 
its own. 

First of all, as to its economic value. You know that the sur- 
face of India is 1,900 miles long from north to south and 1,500 

^ Ga ndb iji left on bis Orissa tour on August 18, 

2 Gandbiji was tbe diief guest and speaker at tbe Rotarians* meeting held 
m fbe Grand Hotel. 
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miles broad from east to west and it includes 700,000 villages 
over this vast surface. The majority of the villages are not served 
by any railway system at all. There was a time in India when 
the spinning-wheel was a supplementary occupation of this vast 
agricultural population. The present agricultural population of 
India as the Government statistics tell us is nothing less than 
85 per cent. The Government statistics also tell us that this 85 per 
cent of the population of India has at least four months in the year 
absolutely idle. Some of them who are in the know tell me that 
in Bengal there are agriculturists who have nothing to do for 
six months in the year. You can imagine what will happen to a 
man who takes four months’ or six months’ holiday without pay. 
Not even the Viceroy of India can afford that vacation. Business- 
men, I think, even though they may be millionaires never give 
themselves all that holiday and do no business. Much less can this 
vast agricultural population which the historian of India, the 
late Sir William Hunter, told us 30 years ago was living a hand- 
to-mouth existence. He said that one-tenth of the population of 
India was living on one meal only per day and that meal consisted 
of dry bread and a pinch of dirty salt. They did not know what 
milk or ghee was. Nor did they get any vegetables. 

As you know, famine is chronic in India. It is a money famine. 
I suggest to you, as business people, that for such people a supple- 
mentary occupation is an absolute necessity, and if it is an absolute 
necessity it must fulfil certain conditions to apply to this vast mass 
of mankind. It must, therefore, be a universal occupation. It 
must be an occupation whose products can be easily taken over 
by the whole of the population. Therefore it will be idle to sug- 
gest that they should make articles of luxury. It must be one 
that they could easily learn. If it requires a good deal of skill or if 
the instrument of production requires a great manufacturing 
skin or if it was expensive, it would not answer- 

Sli owing a small spindle in his hand Mr. Gandhi said that that little 
simple device could produce 50 yards of yam per hour. A spirming-wheel 
on an average could give 400 yards per hour. The highest output of a spin- 
ning-wheel was 850 yards per hour. No mill spindle had yet produced S5Q 
yards of 10 counts per hour. That could only be done by the human hand. 
What the mill could do was that thousands of spindles could be worked by 
a few women with a great power behind it. It was good, it had its 
He did not want to displace the machinery from its proper place. He vei^med 
to suggest that for these few millions of peasantry of India there was aao 
cottage occupation of that universal character as the spinning-wheel,^ i^y 
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body going to the villages would find some ‘remnants of spinning-wheel. Women 
throughout the length and breadth of India were taking it up without the 
slightest difficulty because they were born to it. They knew what it was. 
But one other condition had to be fulfilled. Who would use the product of 
that wheel? Naturally the people of India, as they did 200 or even 100 
years ago, when every Indian was clothed in garments spun by Indian women 
and woven by Indian weavers. The weaving industry had not died out en- 
tirely but the spinning industry had all died out and there was a reason for 
it. The spinning industry could not support a large body of people by it- 
self. It could only be a supplementary industry and therefore there was not 
that resistance to its destruction which the weaving industry offered, for 
the simple reason that the weavers lived purely upon weaving as their 
sole occupation whereas the peasantry had their agriculture as the backbone. 
India imported Rs. 60 crore worth of foreign yarn and adding a similar 
quantity to it produced by local mills, thcry could easily imagine what 
it meant to a poor country like India whose average income, accord- 
ing to Lord Curzon, was in his time Rs. 30 to 33 per year. The late 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji calculated the average annual income to be Rs. 26. 
The late Mr. R. C. Dutt challenged Lord Gurzon’s figure, and Mr. Gandhi 
thought that it was successfully proved that Mr. Dadabhai’s figure was more 
reliable and more correct. Even taking Lord Curzon’s figure what did it 
signify? Less than Rs. 3 a month. If the spinning-wheel could add even 
Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 per year to their income, was it not a fortune to them? It 
was, said Mr. Gandhi. That was the economic aspect of the spinning-wheel. 
That would solve largely the problem of the economic distress. It would solve 
the problem of famine. It woxild solve the problem of poverty. People 
need not live on charity which must be shameful to the giver as well as to the 
taker who had his limbs unimpaired. 

As for the spiritual aspect of the charkha, Mr. Gandhi said that it flowed 
naturally from the former. If they must industrialize India in the English and 
American fashion by covering it with factories, they could do with a small 
population but could not deal with a vast population in a summary fashion. 
He asked*. 

Do you want the people to congregate in boxes where men and 
women are huddled together in a manner which I could not 
picture to you, I save them from such an immorality by giving 
them this occupation. There is another spiritual aspect about it. 
A man is often known by his occupation. There is a great deal 
of truth in the proverb ‘When Adam delved and Eve span, who was 
then the gentleman?’ That was the time when men were really 
contented and there was real brotherhood. ^ 

1 The paragraph that follows is taken from Mahadev Desai’s report in 
InSa^ 27-8-1925. 
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If the mills made superfluous additions to the treasures of the already 
rich, the spinning-wheel was certainly spiritually superior to it inasmuch as 
it filled the pockets not of those who were already rich but of the starving 
and the needy millions. 

I read with deep interest Drummond’s book MduraL Law 
in the Spiritual World long ago, and I am sure that if I had 
that writer’s facile pen, I would demonstrate even better that 
there is a spiritual law in the natural world. 

He had read books by sane men seriously advocating electrocution to end 
the race of the starving and the diseased and the infirm. It may be an eminently 
economical remedy, but it was not a human or a spiritual remedy. In the 
spinning-wheel he was offering to his countrymen a spiritual remedy, a remedy 
with which they had been familiar for ages, and a remedy which if seriously 
tried would save them from the hideous consequences that town and factory life 
involved. And need he say anything as to the spiritual reaction on the mind, 
of the simple instrument? Well so many who had tried it bore witness to the 
fact that it brought peace to the distracted and troubled mind, and the genius 
of Gk>ethe had woven that effect into song for ages, when he represented 
Margaret spinning away at the wheel and through its inspiration spinning out 
of her lips a song as perfect as the yam from the wheel. He was not an 
enemy of inventions, said he, clinching the argument, but as matter misplaced 
was dirt, all inventions misplaced were abominations, to be shunned if they 
did not add to human dignity and peace. 

Questions were invited , . . Mr. A. T. Weston said that he gathered 
f^rom Mr. Gandhfs observations that weaving was also necessary besides spin- 
ning. Why should not then mill-made yam be used for weaving on a large 
scale? Mr. Gandhi replied that everyone of the millions of India could spin 
during their spare time but they could not weave in a similar manner. That 
was why he had placed the spinning-wheel in the forefront.^ 

Gandhiji had studiously avoided the political aspect of the spinning- 
wheel throughout his discourse, but Dr. Sarbadhikari, a Rotarian, who spoke 
last compelled him to do so. ‘If the spinning-wheer, he asked in effect, ‘had 
played such a large part in Hindu ritual and was a living thing in the 
Bengali home, how had it fallen into disuse ? Is it not the cost of the product 
of the wheel which had driven it out?’ That, said Gandhiji, involved the 
spiritual aspect too. If he had the authority of Queen Elizabeth he would 
deal with the question just as she had done. She made it criminal for her 
people to use Holland lace, and imported workmen from abroad to teach the 
people how to make lace, and interdicted the use of lace until then. He was 


1 What follows is from Mahadev Desai’s report in Tottng India, 27-8-1925, 
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not an out-and-out free trader and he would if he could effectively stop all 
import of foreign cloth by heavy import duties. He said warming up: 

And you have asked how the industry had died. Well it is 
a painful answer, but I must give it. It was made to die. 

He could have narrated the whole blood-curdling tale which tarnished 
the record of East India Company, but he refrained. 

It would make the blood of every honest man and woman boil 
to turn over the pages written not by Indians but by the servants 
of the Company. When I tell you that people had to cut off their 
thumbs in order to escape the terrorism let loose, you would under-' 
stand the position. 

The charkha was not living in every home, as Dr. Sarbadhikari had said, it 
had been killed, and it was now being revived. Every country had to or- 
ganize its industries, and it did not matter if they had to pay more for their 
products in the beginning. ‘Service before self’ was the motto of the Club,, 
and the speaker, reminding them of it, said: 

You are trustees of the welfare of the people of India. You 
will have to put service before self and teach them to feel that they 
should not have Manchester Calico or mill-made cloth when they 
can make cloth in their own homes. 

He instanced the competition between a foreign Steam Navigation Com- 
pany and a British Company, where the former went the length of selling tickets 
almost free for deck passengers which once used to cost Rs. 91, and said: 

Healthy industry cannot stand that competition. You will 
educate the world opinion against such immoral competition. I 
want fair competition, and no favour. 

The Englishman, 19 - 8-1925 



44. LETTER TO MANIBEHN PATEL 


Wednesday^ Shravana Vad 15 [August 19 y 1925] 

CHI. MANI, 

I have your letter. It is not that I wish you to be without ban- 
gles. I advise you to wear silver bangles. Just wearing rosewood 
bangles would not look nice. But there is no harm in wearing conch- 
shell bangles. I see that they are not cheap. I have already 
sent a reply as regards Dahyabhai. On the whole I feel Tibbia 
College would be good. But now I hope to reach there on the 
5th September^ so we shall discuss it when we meet. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Patro — Manibehn PatelnSy p. 28 


45. LETTER TO NARANDAS GAflDHI 

Shramna Vad 15 [August 19y 1925]^ 

CHI. NARANDAS, 

I had your letters, but I did not write as there was nothing 
much to reply to. 

I do not have time and moreover writing with the left hand 
takes double the time. I shall reach the Ashram on the 5th and 
start from there on the 9th. Meet me then. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

Shri Narandas Khushalghand Gandhi 

Opp. Middle School 

Navapara 

From the Gujarati original: C.W. 6198, Courtesy: Narandas Gandhi 


^ From the postmark 



46. LETTER TO BEJiARSIDAS GHATURVEDI 


Shravana Krishna 15 {August 19^ 1925]^ 

BHAI BENARSIDASJI, 

I had guessed from your language that you were angry. If you 
were not, I have nothing to say, Hope you are keeping well. 

Mohandas Gandhi 

PS. 

I write this with my left hand as the right one aches. 

Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi 

Firozabad 

Dist. Agra 

From the Hindi original: G.N. 2557 


47. WHY NOT SURRENDER COMPLETELY? 

The following is a typical letter. It is signed by several No- 
changers. 

Your promise to place the whole Congress machinery at the disposal 
of the Swarajists in order to make it predominantly a political body 
must have shocked almost all the No-changers. Sir, what is the political 
programme in the first place? Was not non-co-operation programme 
a political one which you suspended last year? Why should you not 
renew it, in different form if wanted, to meet the present situation, created 
by the speech of Lord Birkenhead? You made a pact with the Swarajists 
last year. Did they faithfully work it out as promised at Belgaum? What 
obstructed them? You know that most of the No-changers did not like 
the pact but accepted it against their wishes for you. Now again you 
have thrown them overboard by your promise to the Swarajists without 
th^ previous consultation. Once accepted by you, it will have to be 
accepted by the No-changers though against their wishes. They are be- 
ing dragged as it were. 

Is the Council programme the only political programme? Will 
Councils give strength to the coimtry for civil disobedience or non-pay- 
ment of taxes ? Under your leadership, the Congress had become a work- 
ing body and now you again want to turn it into a place for vocal pro- 
tests for arm-chair politicians. Congress Committees are today at least 

* From the postmark 
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spinning associations, khaddar depots or kiiaddar shops, but hereafter 
they will be nothing more than debating clubs. 

You propose alternative franchise, money or self-spun yam, but the 
Maharashtra party do not approve of it, nor do they approve of khad- 
dar-wearing. They are going to raise an opposition against, and are 
sure, though not this year, next year, they will do away with that. They 
don’t want your spinning association. Why not start it outside Congress 
and surrender completely to the Swarajists? 

The writers forget that I do not claim to lead or have any 
party, if only for the reason that I seem to be constantly changing 
and shifting my ground. To me I seem to be constantly growing. 
I must respond to varying conditions, and yet remain changeless 
within. I have no desire to drag anybody. My appeal is conti- 
nuously to the head and heart combined. At the forthcoming 
meeting I expect an open and unfettered discussion wherein my 
opinion should be counted as only one among the many that 
would be then expressed. I know that this would appear to many 
to be utterly nonsensical. But if I persist long enough in expres- 
sing my opinion freely, those who feel that they are being dragged 
will soon resist me. But, after all, what have I done save that I 
have truly gauged the mind of educated India? I do not wish 
violently to wrest the Congress from educated India. The latter 
must grow to the new thought, if such it is. It is not for those 
who have ceased to believe in the particular method of non-co- 
operation adopted in 1920 to give it a retrial or to find out a 
ttod thing. It is for those like me, who still believe in that form 
of non-co-operation, to demonstrate its present utility, so that the 
sceptics might veer round. But I must confess that I can pre- 
sent nothing in the shape of a fire-works display to those who 
came to non-co-operation, not with an inward conviction, but for 
the alluring promise it made of immediate deliverance. That 
deliverance in the way it was expected not having come, who shall 
blame them if they fall back upon the original programme, with 
such changes as it is capable of admitting? After all, those who 
have led an active political life in the old fashion, cannot pos- 
sibly be expected to sit idle, whilst ‘'dreamers” like me expect to 
evolve an intensely active programme out of a “harmless toy” like 
the spinning-wheel. They brought the Congress into being, and 
I must wait for their conversion before the Congress can become 
a purely spinning association. 

I do not know what the Maharashtra party will or will not 
do. It is undoubtedly open to it or anybody else to oppose spin- 
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ning as an alternative franchise or the wearing of khaddar as 
part of the franchise. It is equally open to the others to insist on 
spinning and khaddar being retained. If we do not finally arrive 
at a practically unanimous agreement, no change is possible before 
the Congress session at Cawnpore. We may cavil, if we like, at 
people’s opinions. That would be a sign of intolerance. Each one 
should have faith in his own programme and must be prepared to 
work it even single-handed if necessary. 

Experience teaches me that there is room for both the pro- 
grammes in the country, — ^for spinning and Council-entry. I must, 
therefore, whilst I retain my own views about Council-entry in 
the abstract, support those Council-goers who are likely to serve 
my ideals better, who have greater powers of resistance and great- 
er faith in the wheel and khaddar. These are the Swarajists in 
general. 

A spinning association does become a necessity under the new 
scheme. But it must be under the Congress patronage so long 
as the Congress continues to extend it. I have too great a regard 
for the Congress to want to do without it. It is the one institu- 
tion that has weathered many a breeze fair or foul. It is the fruit 
of years of patient labour given to it by educated India. I shall 
wilfully do nothing to decrease its usefulness. 

Lastly, let no one think anything to be a foregone conclusion 
at the forthcoming meeting of the A.I.C.C. It is the duty of every 
member to attend it and come to it with an open mind deter- 
mined to exercise his or her independent judgment fearlessly and 
in the best interest of the country, 

Toung Indicy 20-8-1925 


48. PUBLIC FUNDS 

I have critics who see nothing but flaws in everything I say 
or do. I profit by their criticism sometimes. But I have also the 
good fortune to have Mends who may be described as guardians 
of my virtue. They would have me to become a perfect man, and 
therefore, feel agitated when they think that I have erred, or 
am likely to err in anything I’ may say or do. One such well- 
wisher, whose caution has before now proved to be of the greatest 
value to me, writes to the following effect: 

Within my experience, you have been responsible for collecting 
subscriptions for several funds, sudi as for Jallianwala, Satyagraha Sabha, 
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Swadeshi, Swaraj, and now you have fixed yourself up in Bengal for 
Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. Are you satisfied that the previous funds 
have been well managed, and now the Deshbandhu Memorial Fxmd will 
also be properly managed? You owe it to the public to render a full 
explanation. 

The correspondent might have added the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
and also the Flood Relief Fund in the South. 

The question is pertinent. Even in course of my collections 
for the Deshbandhu Memorial, those who have paid me hand- 
somely have given me the caution. My general rule is that I 
never identify myself with any fund where I do not know those 
who are to operate upon it, and where I am not satisfied about 
their honesty. The first three funds were raised not by me, or on 
the strength of any reputation I possess, but they were raised 
by Mr. Banker, whom even then I knew well and who had a 
perfect right to use my name. I know, too, that he could have 
raised all the money that was received on the strength of his own 
undoubted reputation and service rendered. Fullest accounts were 
kept of the receipts and disbursements, and were published also, 
if my recollection serves me right. But, in any event, these are very 
small accounts. 

I have referred to the Tilak .Swaraj Fund, although my 
correspondent has not. I have heard repeated complaints about 
it. It was the biggest public fund ever raised. I have the clearest 
conscience about it. The closest scrutiny of the disposal of that 
fund will show that generally there has been no laxity about its 
administration, and that there have been far less losses than are 
incurred by commercial firms. The latter generally write off 10 p.c. 
as their book-debts. I have known big South African firms writing 
off so much as 25 p.c. as a normal thing. In the transactions on the 
Tilak Swaraj Fimd, we have not lost anything near 10 p.c. I 
doubt if the total losses would amount to 2 p.c. The working trea- 
surer insisted upon vouchers for everything. The accounts have 
been audited from time to time. They have been published. 
This is not to say that in some cases there has not been gross mis- 
appropriation by Congress workers who were entrusted with funds. 
This is inevitable where monies have to be disbursed through 
hundreds of channels. All that is possible is to ensure against the 
looseness or carelessness on the part of top men. The wonder to 
me is that, on the whole, it is possible to show as clean a record 
as we have. 

Then take the Jallianwala Bagh Fund. Here, again, there is 
accurate account-keeping. The accounts have been published 
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also from time to time. The place is well looked after. Pandit 
Malaviyaji may be considered to be the soul of that fund. The place 
is kept beautifully clean, and from a dung-heap it has been turn- 
ed into a garden. Complaints, however, have been made that no 
fitting memorial has yet been raised, and the money is allowed to 
lie idle. If it is a charge, I must confess that I am perhaps more 
answerable for it than the others. Even plans have been pre- 
pared, but I felt that conditions of the time when the fund was 
raised were altered immediately after. The Bagh itself has been, 
in some way or other, a bone of contention between different 
parties. I do not know ' that we have seen the last of it. The 
Memorial was to be, as it should be, a memorial of solid com- 
munal unity — a triumph out of a tragedy. Hindu, Mussulman 
and Sikh blood that flowed on that fateful 13 th in a mingled stream 
was to signify an unbreakable union. Where is that union today? 
It will be time to think of building a memorial when we stand 
united. For the present, so far as I am concerned, it is enough that 
the Bagh stands, as a little bit of a lung in crowded Amritsar, with 
its narrow, tortuous and dirty lanes. 

Now, I come to the Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. The treasurer 
of the fund is a host in himself. But I know that he will not be 
forever possessed of it. It will ultimately vest in the trustees. The 
five original trustees are nominees of the deceased patriot. Every 
one of them has a status in society, and a reputation to lose. Some 
of them are monied men. These five original trustees have added 
two more. They are, again, men connected not with one public 
trust but many. One of them. Sir Nilratan Sircar, is the premier 
physician of Calcutta, and the other, Mr. S. R. Das, the first cou- 
sin of the deceased, is the Advocate- General of Bengal. If these 
seven trustees are not capable of rendering a good account of them- 
selves, and doing justice to the trust reposed in them, I should des- 
pair of any trust succeeding in India. The mansion is there, and 
I know that Dr, Bidhan Chandra Roy, another medical trustee 
pad a physician of the first rank is busy evolving plans for putting 
it to the use for which it is intended. It has been whispered to me 
that possibly Mr. S. R. Das, being the Advocate-General of Bengal, 
cannot be trustee, I do not know the law in the matter, I knew 
that he was Advocate-General of Bengal when he undertook the 
trust; but if it is an oversight, there will be a trustee appointed in 
his place who will be equal in reputation to him. If Mr. S. R. Das 
can remain a trustee, I was privileged to know enough of him 
to be able to assure the readers that he will neglect nothing to make 
the administration of the trust a thorough success. Up to the 
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moment of his departure for England, it occupied his care and 
attention. But I feel sure that every one of the original trustees 
will be as jealous of the memory of the deceased as any can be, and 
that they will make the proposed hospital and nurses’ training 
institution worthy of his memory. So much for the All-Bengal 
Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. 

About the All-India Memorial Fund, I am myself one of the 
trustees. The object of the Memorial is nearest to my heart. My 
fellow-trustees are as well known to the public as any public men. 
The Secretary is a seasoned soldier, and so is the treasurer, both 
respectively Secretary and Treasurer of the Congress also. 

Let me, however, in conclusion, warn the public that the safety 
of the public fund lies more even in an intelligent vigilance of the 
public than in the strict integrity of those who are in charge of 
funds. Absolute honesty of the trustees is a necessity, but public 
inertia is a crime. Ignorant criticism must not be mistaken for 
intelligent vigilance. What I have found generally is ignorant 
criticism. What I would love to see is, that some public men, with 
a knowledge of account-keeping, make it a point, now and again, 
of overhauling the administration of public funds, and bringing 
the administrators to book. 

Toung India^ 20-8-1925 


49. FOR CHRISTIAN INDIANS 

[The other day^ I was privileged to address what was to be 
a meeting of Christian Indians predominantly, but what turned 
out to be a meeting of European Christians predominantly. My 
address, therefore, took naturally a different shape from what it was 
to be. Nevertheless, I give below a brief summary of portions of the 
address, as, in my opinion, it is of interest to know what one who 
has lived in their midst, amid various scenes and surroundings, has 
thought about and felt for them, M. K. G,] 

When I was a youth, I remember a Hindu having become a 
convert to Christianity, The whole town understood that the ini- 
tiation took the shape of this well-bred Hindu partaking of beef 
and brandy in the name of Jesus Christ and discarding his national 
costume. I learnt in later years, that such a convert, as so many 
of my missionary friends put it, came to a life of freedom out of a 
life ojf bondage, to a life of plenty out of one of penury. As I wander 

t Vide “Speech at Meeting of Christians”, 4-8-1925. 
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about throughout the length and breadth of India I see many 
Christian Indians almost ashamed of their birth, certainly of their 
ancestral religion, and of their ancestral dress. The aping of 
Europeans on the part of Anglo-Indians is bad enough, but the 
aping of them by Indian converts is a violence done to their coun- 
try and, shall I say, even to their new religion. There is a verse in 
the New Testament to bid Christians avoid meat if it would offend 
their neighbours. Meat here, I presume, includes drink and dress. 
I can appreciate uncompromising avoidance of all that is evil in 
the old, but where there is not only no question of anything evil 
but where an ancient practice may be even desirable, it would be 
a crime to part with it when one knows for certain that the 
giving up would deeply hurt relatives and friends. Conversion must 
not mean denationalization. Conversion should mean a definite 
giving up of the evil of the old, adoption of all the good of the 
new and a scrupulous .avoidance of everything evil in the new. 
Conversion, therefore, should mean a life of greater dedication to 
one’s own country, greater surrender to God, greater self-puri- 
fication. Years ago I met the late Kali Charan Banerjee. Had I 
not known before I went there that he was a Christian, I should cer- 
tainly not have noticed from the outward appearance of his home 
that he was one. It was no different from an ordinary modern 
Hindu home, — simple and meagre in furniture. The great man was 
dressed like an ordinary un-Europeanized Hindu Bengali. I know 
that there is a marvellous change coming over Christian Indians. 
There is on the part of a large number of them a longing to revert 
to original simplicity, a longing to belong to the nation and to serve 
it, but the process is too slow. There need be no waiting. It requires 
not much effort, but I was told, and even as I write, I have a 
letter from a Christian Indian before me telling me that he and his 
fnends find it difficult to make the change, because of the oppo- 
sition of their superiors. Some of them tell me that they are 
even jealously watched, and any movement on their part to identify 
themselves with national movements is strongly condemned. The 
late Principal Rudra and I used often to discuss this evil tendency. 
I. well remember how he used to deplore it. I am offering a tri- 
bute to the memory of a dead friend when I inform the reader 
that he used often to express his grief that it was too late in life 
for h im to change some of the unnecessary European habits to which 
he was brought up. Is it not truly deplorable that many Christian 
Indians discard their own mother tongue, bring up their children 
cmiy to speak in English? Do they not thereby completely cut them- 
sdves adrift from the nation in whose midst they have to live? 
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But they may answer in self-defence that many Hindus and even 
Mussulmans have become denationalized. The tu quoque argument 
serves no useful purpose. I am writing not as a critic but as a 
friend who has enjoyed for the past tliirty years the closest intimacy 
with hundreds of Christian Indians. I want my missionary friends 
and Christian Indians to reciprocate the spirit in which these 
lines are written. I write in the name and for the sake of heart- 
unity which I want to see established among the people of this 
land professing different faiths. In nature there is a fundamental 
unity running through all the diversity we see about us. Religions 
are no exception to the natural law. They are given to mankind 
so as to accelerate the process of realization of fundamental unity. 

Toung India^ 20-8-1925 


50. NOTES 

A Declaration on Swaraj 

An esteemed correspondent has sent me a letter which is so 
well reasoned and otherwise able that^ in spite of my inability to 
agree with all that is said in it, I should like to publish it. But 
the correspondent has himself advanced very cogent reasons for 
non-publication of the major, and the most interesting, part of his 
letter. The burden of the letter is to prove to me that my insis- 
tence on Hindu-Muslim unity and the manner of achieving it, 
have really resulted, at least for the time being, in an ever-grow- 
ing estrangement. He then advises me not to harp upon it any 
longer and then ends the letter thus: 

Now that you know the unexpected results of these acts of com- 
mission and omission on your part, let me request you to declare in the 
most public and unmistakable way that the swaraj you are immediately 
aiming at fqr your country is a (modem) democratic raj or government, 
that the State shall not take note of men’s religious beliefs, that there shall 
be ‘no compulsion in religion’, that no one shall be debarred from doing 
anything or going anywhere merely because of his or her birth (as an 
‘untouchable’, ‘unapproachable’, ‘unseeable’, or ‘unbearable’), and that 
equality of opportunity to all shall he the motto of the State, including, as a 
necessary corollary, the policy of special encouragement to the poor and the 
backward of all creeds and communities in accordance with their needs 
and in proportion to their poverty and backwardness the manner and 
the degree of the encouragement to be judged on the merits of each 
individual case and not by the accident of birth or the fact of creed 
alone or at all, or, in short, that a ‘free field’ to every citizen in his or her 
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life — and no favour nor handicap by reason of birth or creed — shall be the 
immutable rule for the State in every department to follow. 

Secure the acceptance of these principles by the chief communal 
leaders and you shall have more than half won the battle of unity among 
the children of Madar-i-Hind. But as regards the declaration I have 
mentioned, you owe it to yourself and to your deluded Hindu and 
Muslim fellow-countrymen. It would be well if you got the Brothers 
Ali, too, to make such a declaration on behalf of the Khilafatists. 

I have anticipated the advice of the correspondent about 
Hindu-Muslim unity. I agree that it will do no good for me to 
be speaking upon it, as I used to. I am satisfied with letting my action 
speak for itself. So far as the declaration about swaraj is concern- 
ed, I accept the advice in full and ask the reader to regard the 
declaration suggested by the correspondent as my own. 

A Travelling Gharkha 

The travelling wheel of the Khadi Pratishthan has solved 
the question of providing an efficient travelling spinning-wheel. 
I have been using one for the last three months with the greatest 
satisfaction. It yields as much to me as the ordinary charkha. I 
therefore use the same thing, whether at home or travelling. I have 
been able to use it in a moving train also. It is lighter than the 
ordinary wheel, and the principle of construction is the same. Suc- 
cess has been attained by making the wheel collapsible. When it is 
put away, it is an elegant and handy little box, capable of being 
carried without any effort. Its dimensions when packed up are 
16''x6''x6*' and the weight is 7 lb. The wheel is made of steel 
wires. It takes no more than two to three minutes to put it up, and 
no more to pack it up. By suspending the spindle inside the up- 
rights, rather than the outside, the motion becomes perfectly noise- 
less and easier. There is also less danger of the spindle being bent. 
Holders are made of pieces of gut collected out of the breakage of 
carding guts and, therefore, cost nothing. The guts are held in 
position by wedges being driven from outside into the receiving 
poles made in the uprights. The box can accommodate an oil 
can, dmple tools, slivers, etc. The price of this wheel is Rs. 15. 
Satis Babu informs me that it is possible for him to supply a few 
only of these charkhas at a time. I bring it to the notice of the 
readers only for the sake of those who would not suspend their 
spinning while travelling. I meet so many who give their constant 
travelling as an excuse for not spinning. This travelling wheel re- 
moves any such ground for excuse, 

20 - 8-1925 



5L LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 


[August 20 j 1925]^ 

GHIi VASUMATI, 

I have your letter. Stay in peace at the Ashram. Let me know 
where you are staying. I have not seen Navibunder but I can 
draw a mental picture of it. Today I am in Cuttack. I have 
come to see the tannery. Mahadev and Satis Babu are with me. 
You must make a complete recovery. I am certain if you stay at 
Hajira you will be completely all right. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Now we shall meet soon. I shall reach there on the 5th. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati; S.N. 9217 


52. LETTER TO MATHURADAS PURUSHOTTAM 

August 20, 1925 

BHAI MATHURADAS, 

I was very pleased on reading your letter in which you own 
up your mistake. This weakness is common. Decisive speech is 
for him only who never speaks without thinking and who speaks 
only when it is absolutely necessary. One should use language as 
sparingly as a miser. Everything will be well since you are firm 
about it. Today I am in Cuttack and have some leisure, so I am 
disposing of all pending letters such as yours. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3725 


1 From the postmark 



53. LETTER TO KALYANJI MEHTA 


[August 20, 1925}^ 


BHAI KALYANJI, 

I have read your letter to Mahadev. If Parvati wants to see 
Pragji, she may do so. Does Pragji spin? I would like you to 
leave Surat and settle in Bardoli. Most certainly open a school. It 
will be of use if you can run it on your conditions. Here is the 
message for Navayug: 

“What message can I send to the Gujaratis? Let Gujarat work 
at the spinning-wheel, wear khadi, discard foreign cloth and then 
ask: ^What shall we do now?’ When the first railway line was laid, 
there was an obstacle. There was a deep trench. If that could be 
filled up the railway line could be laid. The engineer said: Till 
up the trench’. It could not be filled up in any way. The men 
who were trying to fill it up got tired and asked, ‘What shall we do 
now’? Till up the trench,’ was the reply received again. They 
tried but could not fill it up. They asked: "^What now?’ Once more 
they got the reply Till up the trench’. So again basketfuls of rubbish 
were dumped into it. At last the trench was filled. Stevenson be- 
came immortal. I also want to be immortal. So I tell you only 
one thing: ‘Spin and wear khadi’.” 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: G.N. 2677 


54. INTERVIEW TO ^^THE ENGLISHMANS^ 

August 21, 1925 

In connection with Dr. Abdulla Suhrawardy’s resignation from the 
Swaraj Party, Mr. Gandhi who returned to Calcutta from Cuttack on Friday 
miming was interviewed by a representative of The Englishman. Questioned 
as to whether he would enlighten the public as to Dr. Suhrawardy’s resignation, 
Mr. Gandhi replied; 

All I can say is that I am surprised at the resignation. Evi- 
dently, all of Dr, Suhrawardy’s grievance is purely against me, blut 

^ From the postmark 
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I am not a member of the Swaraj Party. He may express all the 
resentment that he wishes to against me regarding the opinion that 
I gave at the meeting to which I was invited. But that was my 
own personal opinion. 

So far as I am concerned, I still hold that it was wrong on his 
part, as it would be wrong on the part of any member of the Swa- 
raj Party, to see His Excellency the Governor on the eve of an 
election which was to be contested on party lines, and in which one 
like Dr. Suhrawardy stood as the party candidate. 

I do not think that anyone at that meeting questioned the 
right of any member to enjoy the most intimate social relations 
with His Excellency the Governor or any political opponent, but, 
if the worthy Doctor’s visit was social, the time chosen for it was 
inopportune and imfortunate. 

We are fighting a bureaucracy which is resourceful and, I 
venture to say, unscrupulous. 

I know cases in which Government officials have resorted to 
temptation, threats and other kinds of pressure to induce men to 
act against what they knew to be the country’s interest. 

I cannot, therefore, help saying that it is a healthy rule to 
prohibit members of the Swaraj Party from meeting or seeing offi- 
cials without the permission of the Party. Many things have been 
known to take place at so-called social functions, but, as I have 
said, this is my personal opinion which the Swaraj Party may or 
may not endorse. 

If it is not too late for Dr. Suhrawardy, I would strongly ad- 
vise him to be content with venting his anger against me, and 
to remain in the Party to which he has professed loyalty, especially 
after the death of the Deshbandhu, whose memory he rightly reveres. 

'The Englishman, 22-8-1925 


55, MY NO TES 
To THE Residents of Kutgh 

As I have promised to go to Kutch, residents of Kutch have 
been asking me about the time of my visit and what are my expec- 
tations there. I have been eager to go there ever since I gave the 
promise. One of the reasons for my eagerness is that I have never 
been to Kutch, though I have all along wanted to go there. The 
second reason is that a promise is like a debt, which should be dis- 
charged at the earliest opportunity. However, I do not think 
XXVin-7 
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that I shall now be able to go there before November or perhaps 
even January. ^ I had expressed this fear even when making the 
promise. I have to go to Bihar in September or October. After 
that the Southern provinces remain and so too some others. I shall 
visit whichever of these I can. If that can be postponed, I could go 
to Kutch in November or December. If this is not possible, it will 
of course have to be in January. 

Now as to my expectations. 

I have of course to collect funds for the All-India Deshbandhu 
Spinning-wheel Memorial. I entertain very high hopes regarding 
the contribution of Kutch. 

I shall also expect not to find anyone there clad in anything 
but khadi, 

I shall expect that there will be no contempt for untouchables 
there. 

I shall expect to see clean schools for these people. 

I shall expect Hindu- Muslim unity. 

I shall expect to hear Ramanam being chanted in every Hindu 
home. 

I shall expect to find that there is a feeling of love between 
the Ruler and his subjects and that the latter arc happy. 

I shall expect to find the women clad in pure khadi and having 
the same steadfastness as Sita, 

Through the Good Offices of the ‘‘Pangh’’2 

Having seen my advice on taking legal steps in cases where 
the fimds of khadi boards were misappropriated by the members 
of the Congress itself, a gentleman suggests that justice should be 
sought through the good offices of the panch and also that the 
idea of the panch should be propagated among the people. The 
idea underlying the panch is very dear to me, but those who have 
been guilty are not likely to accept the verdict of the panch, A 
thief, one finds, yields to punishment; so does a rogue. There is 
no element of non-violence in letting off either of these types because 
of our lack of strength. Society has not reached a stage where the 
practice of punishing persons can be given up. Today, such non- 
violence seems to be possible only for individuals. Even among indi- 
viduals, only those who have altogether renounced material pos- 
sessions can afibrd to give up all recourse to punishments. In the 

1 Garbdhiji, however, managed to go to Kutch on October 22, 1925; 

Kutch tour lasted thirteen days, 

2 Board arbitratkHit; literally a group of five 
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present case, both those who borrowed money and those who 
stood guarantee for them have failed to repay the sums borrowed 
from the Khadi Board. The Board has only one way open to it, 
and that is to recover the amount even by going to a court of law. 
A realistic interpretation of the Gita too leads to the same conclusion. 
Of what use was the smashan panditya> to Aijuna who had used wea- 
pons throughout his life ? The very fact that he made preparations 
for the battle showed that he had to fight it. It was his dharma 
to fight and defend the faith of his age. Similarly, as soon as the 
Elhadi Board lent out public funds it became its dharma to recover 
the sums by taking the guarantors, etc., to a court of law if the 
latter proved unworthy. The idea of the panch can only fimction 
where both parties are prepared to respect its decision. That res- 
pect is as good as non-existent now. In this case all that we can 
do is to go to the law-courts, always being prepared to abide by 
decisions of the panch and making efforts to re-establish the institu- 
tion. However, before the idea of the panch is generally accepted, 
many individuals will have to practise penance and purify them- 
selves. Let us do this to the best of our ability. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivany 23-8-1925 


56. ONE OF THE OWNERS 

I meant it when I said that ‘the subscribers of Navajivan should 
regard themselves as its owners. In order to prove this I shall pub- 
lish here a letter from one such ‘owner’, after sorting out his ques- 
tions, because he is an ‘owner’, and give a reply. 

In spite of the Navajivan Trust having saved Rs. 50,000, in com- 
parison with, other newspapers and so far as its subscribers were con- 
cerned, is it not unfair that these subscribers were given no direct benefit 
out of this? Every daily, weekly or monthly gives away some literature 
annually as gifts, why should not Mmajwm do likewise and give a subs- 
tantial gift ? 

Every periodical has its own point of view. The Navajivan does 
not enter into competition with anyone. It is not published for 
anyone’s personal benefit. Its income is derived soely firom its sub- 
scriptions. It does not wish to continue its existence by tempting 
people with gifts. It is prepared to cease publication if intrinsical- 

I Other-worldly philc^phy; literally, cremation-ground learning 
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ly it is not sufficiently rewarding to the readers. I do not wish to 
express verbally my disapproval of the policy pursued by ordi- 
nary newspapers but I would rather place before them an object- 
lesson by acting in the very opposite direction within my humble 
capacity. Would the subscribers of Navajivan be satisfied by par- 
taking in this experiment? Let the Navajivan set an object-lesson 
even for those subscriber-owners who are not so satisfied. 

The History of tke Satyagraha in South Africa was published as a 
supplement to JSfavajivan^ and later published in the form of a book. 
Rather than this, would it not have been better if in the very first instance 
the book had been published and presented to the subscribers or offer- 
ed to them at a reduced price? 

In the first place, Navajivan is published on cheap paper; besides, 
as the supplement also contains other matter, the portion containing the 
history coiald not be separated from the rest. Only readers of Navajivan 
would have the advantage of reading it, the pages would get crumpled 
if many people read it and it would not remain in a fit condition to be 
filed. If instead a book were brought out, many people could read it. 
Only a handful of persons read the Navajivan, but many would like to 
read a book and yet a book would not get crumpled. It could be read 
at any time. The more it is read, the more would people come to know 
of it. In spite of this why is there such parsimony and lack of foresight 
in an institution which is run under your control ? How difficult it is for 
one with a meagre income like myself to incur this double expense I Has 
the ideal of supplying good literature at low prices been adhered to here ? 

The History of the Satyagraha in South Africa has not been 
completely written. Only a few chapters were written in p risen 
I spare some time for this purpose and write a chapter each week 
for the readers of Navajivan. If J had intended to publish it in book 
form in the very first instance, I would not to this day have been 
able to present anything to the public. Moreover, its price would 
have been higher. The poorest readers of Navajivan read it in libra- 
ries. Some share a copy with others. A gentleman supplies some 
poor persons with copies at a reduced price or even free of charge. 
This correspondent should carefully preserve his own copy and 
have it bound himself. The ability to preserve the smallest things 
with care is included among the fine characteristics of virtuous 

^ From April 1924 onwards; it was published in book form in 1924-25, 
in Gujarati. 

2 Yeravda Central Prison, Poona, where Gandhiji was imprisoned from 
March 1922 to February 1924 
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poverty. Navajivan is thrifty to the extent that some people work 
for it, spending money out of their own pockets. 

What, however, should be said to this owner? He buys 
Naoajivan and is content with merely reading it. Some owners add 
to their wealth; others lose it. Some promote moralityj others help 
its decline. Some make you laugh, others make you cry; some 
pull you towards swaraj, others push you towards foreign rule. 
It is clear that the ownership of Navajivan brings no wealth. It is 
clear on the other hand that its ownership makes the subscribers 
poorer. But is there anything surprising in this? Should I not 
be regarded as its principal owner? I have to buy stamps from 
other departments for posting articles for Navajivan, Some- 
times, I have to send even telegrams. I can give at least this 
assurance to the subscribers that I have to spend more than what 
they do. And, I am not the only one who has to do so. My other 
colleagues are also in a similar predicament. And is it not sufiS- 
cient that one applies the same rule to oneself that one applies to 
others? The subscribers have no more responsibility after paying 
the annual subscription. What, however, is the plight of the 
honorary manager-^riim-proprietor ? To buy J^avajivan is to take 
the road of swaraj, to chant the praises of the spinning-wheel. To 
sell it is to deal in truth and non-violence. I have no desire, 
whatsoever, to offer other temptations in order to find subscribers. 

You say that Jsfavqjivan is not a means of making money. Its 
readers must regard themselves as its proprietors. These, however, arc 
only your ideas. Should they be not put into practice? Does saving 
Rs. 50,000 not amount to making money? If in spite of this, the sub- 
scribers do not get any benefit from it, what then is the meaning of 
proprietorship? Is this not doing injustice to those who subscribe to 
J^avajmani by cutting down other expenses? 

I still maintain that Navajivan is not a means of making money. 
Fifty thousand rupees may be regarded as money earned if the 
organizers make use of that amount. There are five thousand 
subscribers of Navajivan today; previously there were 30,000, 
If J{(wajwan can attract the same number of subscribers again, 
I would not reduce its price but rather resume using the one 
pice saved per subscriber for public welfare and look upon its 
subscriber-owners as having gained something in this way. 

Actually the ‘Prakashan Mandir’^ owes a debt of gratitutde to 
Nasajivan, Would you please accept it as a fact that the former is there- 


1 Navajivan PuHishing House 
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fore indirectly grateful to the subscribers of Mavajivan ? Despite this, why 
should there be such a preferential treatment that books published by the 
Mandir should be given to its customers at a reduced price, while sub- 
scribers of Xavajivan should have to pay a higher price? Why should 
we also not get at reduced price the books that we require ? What fault 
have those persons committed who have been subscribing to jSfavajivan 
continuously for the last six years? 

I did not conceive the plan of having cheap publications. 
The manager^ of the press conceived it, although it is being car- 
ried out with my approval. Such publishing activity would certain- 
ly appeal to me. When the press had less work to do for the 
weeklies, this scheme came into being with the idea that it would 
have at least some work in its spare time. In doing so, the press 
receives payment at the market rate and, in return, undertakes 
to shoulder the entire responsibility free of any charge ; the subscrib- 
ers of J(avajivan do not have to do so. Consequently, it is but 
proper that only those who are the customers of the Mandir get 
the benefit of the reduced price. Those who have been subscribing 
to J^avajivan for the last six years have gained a lot by way of 
the weekly reading material they get. 

Shall I tell you of how I was deceived like the client of a lawyer 
of Lyallpur ?^ I was cheated only because of the appeal in Xavajivan 
to encourage the Swadeshi Bhandar, Ltd., in Nadiad. It is a mistake to 
believe that your son is like you and so be deceived, but, how could 
one disbelieve the facts that are mentioned in your newspaper? I 
bought five shares of Rs. 10/- each. A poor person like me invested 
half his capital in it with a view to encourage swadeshi and at the 
same time earn some interest on it. What was the result of this ? Let 
alone receiving an interest, although it is three years since the com- 
pany was liquidated I have not yet recovered a single pic. In spite of 
having written as many as three times to Master Co. and the Bhandar I 
have received no reply as to how the liquidation has proceeded. I wrote 
a letter appealing to Gk>kuldas Talati in this connection, yet he. too did 
not reply to it. Do you regard it as proper that the liquidators of the 
Bhandar thus refrain from giving a reply and even a person like Shri 
Talati does not look into the matter and send a reply ? Have you noth- 
ing to say to them? How shall we be able to get on if we do not have 
even this much organizational responsibility and honest intention ? Just 
as Hanajiom had published an appeal for the Bhandar, could it not after 
looking into the affair explain who was to blame for the liquidation. 


1 Swami Anandanand 

2 m Vol XXVII, pp. 259-62. 
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wtiether there was any mismanagement and whether the organizers or 

others thought only of filling their own piorses? 

I do not know of the circumstances of the Nadiad Swadeshi 
Bhandar. If that Bhandar has gone into liquidation^ if it has 
been guilty of dishonesty and if I had given a testimonial to it, I 
was imdoubtedly a party to the sin. It indicates my lack of know- 
ledge. I have often admitted that I am liable to err. If the 
number of times that I have proved to be correct adds up to more 
than the number of my mistakes, what I say should to that extent 
carry weight. The better way is not to rely on testimonials given 
by others but to trust one’s own experience. However, as this is 
not always possible, the world will be led to believe in testimonials 
and be deceived sometimes. I do not know if any fraud has been 
practised in the Nadiad Bhandar. I invite the organizers to give 
an explanation, I do not even know what kind of a certificate I 
gave it. I do not carry files along with me on my tours. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivariy 23-8-1925 


57, TEMPLES FOR THE UJ^TOUCHABLES 

I have already expressed my views regarding temples for the 
untouchables. In my opinion the value of all temples is deter- 
mined by the penance that underlies them. For instance, if a 
licentious or cruel man builds temples at various places in order 
to help or hide his sins, they do not acquire sanctity because they 
have the name or form of temples. As against this, if a few devout 
persons put in their own labour, build a hut of mud and straw, 
install an image and constantly meditate there, this would be a 
place of pilgrimage as compared to the jewel-studded edifice called 
a temple raised by the loose liver. Following the same line of 
thought, I believe that temples for the untouchables would be 
worth while only if our untouchable brothers contributed the largest 
share in the form of labour, in building these. I gave such advice to 
our untouchable brothers and sisters in Lathi^ and they have 
acted on it too. They contributed money and ornaments at that 
very meeting. I suggested the following conditions: The State 
should contribute a sum equal to that collected by our untouchable 
brothers. I should raise an amount equal to these two amoimts 


1 A small town in Saurashtra; then capital of a princely State 
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-put together. A trust should be formed for the temple, consisting 
of one trustee representing the untouchables, one representing the 
State and a third representing me. If this is done the temple 
would have a good organization, some sentiment would attach to 
it and our untouchable brothers would have the facility to prac- 
tise their faith. The facility for a school, etc., in the temple was also 
kept in view. I hope that the untouchable brothers of Lathi have 
not given up efforts begun by them. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 23-8-1925 


58. MORE QUESTIONS 

The correspondent who has posed the question appearing in 
today’s leading article has also, in that very letter, asked some 
other separate questions which I quote below: 

Was it not a mistake on the part of Pandit Malaviyaji not to ac- 
cept the offer held out by the State of Alwar, allowing him to carry 
out alone an independent inquiry? Is it not unworthy of a leader of 
the status of Panditji to forgo the opportxinity for investigation that was 
granted to him, by being cowed down because of the financial assistance 
offered by the State, relinquishing one*s duty and hesitating to show his 
courage publicly? 

What I wrote about Panditji was based on what I had read 
in the newspapers. The correspondent has hastily formed a wrong 
opinion, Panditji did not get permission to go and investigate in 
Alwar, The officials of the Alwar Ruler have acted much like 
Cxeneral Dyer and the Ruler, by preventing a public inquiry, has 
acted in an autocratic manner and has taken the shine out of 
his crown. Panditji is not such a coward as to forgo the opportu- 
nity for investigating if it is given to him. No one should imagine 
even in his dreams that Pandi^i would sell his soul for the sake 
of money. • 

I fiad the following suggestion of yours to be improper, viz., that 
a husimnd and wife should tolerate each other’s dharma even if they are 
opposed and in order to do so the husband should even get foreign clothes 
for her. If the wife disobeys the husband, imder what law should the 
latter obey the former? In the case of a reformed couple who drink 
if the husband gives it up later and asks his wife to do likewise, 
;^M>uld he obtain it for her if she refuses to give it up? You yoixrself have 
feurtdng of foreign doth with giving up liquor, why then 
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do you give such advice? Is this not the very opposite of knowledg^^ 
The husband may possibly get for her Indian mill-made clothes but 
certainly not foreign ones. 


The dharma of the husband and the wife towards each other 
is full of perils. A Hindu husband seems to think that a wife is a 
chattel. I have heard monster-like husbands referring to the wives 
as their property. What should we say to those who claim that 
the wife should immediately understand and put into practice 
any changes made by the husband in his way of life? 

Does not the wife have an individuality too? 

Damayanti^ had it, Mirabai^ showed that she too had. The 
dharma of a married couple is not an easy one. The children of a 
suppressed woman would also be likewise suppressed. A devotee of 
khadi has to tolerate the foreign clothes of others; he should 
similarly tolerate those of his wife. Supposing my wife and I are 
meat-eaters; later I become purified and give up meat. Must my 
wife, therefore, give it up too? Or, should I persuade her and 
reason with her, asking her to give it up ? Supposing I force her to 
give it up and later crave for meat, should my wife start eating 
meat again? How is widowhood any worse than having one’s hus- 
band alive under' such circumstances? Even MandodarP, who 
was the wife of a demon enjoyed freedom. Draupadi used to scold 
the Pandavas. Even a husband like Bhima^ became meek in 
front of Draupadi. What could we not say of Sita’s husband ? Rama 
was worshipped because of Sita. No force can be used in the 
matter of dharma. Dharma is like the edge of a sword. Shri 
Krishna’s words ‘‘what action should one perform” should be 
construed as “what dharma should one pursue”. Even the 
poets, that is learned men, have yielded to the fascination of 
searching for its import, I am a true devotee of khadi and yet 
believe that I have no right to force my wife to take to khadi. The 
mutual love of husband and wife is not something gross. Through 
it one gets a glimpse of the love of the soul for God. Such love 
can never be sensual. Only animals yield to their senses. We call 
it animal behaviour. Force has no place where there is pure 


1 Wife of King Nala, in Makabkarata 

2 A sixteentb-century saint-poetess of Rajasthan 

5 Wife of Ravana, the demon king of Lanka, in the Ramqyana 
^ One of the five Pandavas in Mahabharata 
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love. Where there is pure love each respects the beliefs of the 
other and both go forward on the path of dharma. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajimtiy 23-8-1925 


59. LETTER TO NANABHAI IGHCHHARAM MASHRUWALA 

148, Russa Road, 
Calcutta, 

Bhadra Sud 4 {^August 23, 1925]^ 

BHAISHRI NANABHAI, 

I have your letter. I shall surely go there whenever I find 
time. .Whether or no the country does something, we must keep 
on doing our work. That is the easiest way of educating people. 
The conduct of the Amravati lawyers only betrays our weakness. 

I shall definitely go over when I find time. But I at present 
have no moment to spare; so I am helpless. Invitations continue 
to pour in firom many quarters, but I can accept none. 

Tell me of everything that happens there, 

Vandemataxam from 

Mohandas 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 1170a. Courtesy: Sushilaben Gandhi 


^ The year is deduced from the fact that in 
CMc^itta, staying at 148, Russa Road, 


1925 Gandhiji was in 



60. LETTER TO SUDHIR RUDRA 


148 , Russa Roab, 
Calcutta, 
August 25 y 1925 

MY DEAR SUDHIR, 

As my left hand refuses to wort, I am dictating this little 
note. Charlie Andrews tells me that you are moody and have 
given way to grief. It is unworthy of Sushil Rudra’s son. If 
father is no more with us in body, is he not with us in the spirit 
and possibly more so ? Let us all translate into our own lives all his 
noblest qualities and we need not grieve over the dissolution of 
the body. 

With love, 

TourSy 

M. K, Gandhi 

From the typewiitten original : G.W. 6094. Courtesy: Mrs. Rajmohini Rudra 


61. SPEECH AT T.M.C.A., CALCUTTA^ 

August 25y 1925 

At a meeting of the CloUege Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta, Gandhiji was called upon to speak, last month, on a subject 
he had not thought of before. There was evidently some misunderstanding. 
He was under the impression that he had to speak on ‘Village Organization’ 
whereas he was asked to speak on ‘Value and Possibility of Personality’ a 
subject which puzzled him a little. But he came to a compromise and 
spoke on the subject of the evening incidentally touching on the subject of 
village organization too. 

If personality meant character, as he had no doubt it did, then almost 
anyone could be got to address on the value of character. Bhartrihari, king, 
philosopher and poet rolled into one, thus summed up the power of character : 
‘What will not satsang do for a man?’ 

Character should be lived into one’s own life. He who places purity of 
public life before anything else and say that a nation which disregarded purity 

^ Admission for the meeting, held in the Overtoun Hall, was by tickets 
and the gate money was donated to the All-Bengal Deshbandhu Memorial 
Fund, Rev. Dr. W. S. Urquhart presided. 
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of public life was doomed to perdition. Village organization seemed a simple 
word, but it meant the organization of the whole of India, inasmuch as India 
was predominantly rural. Sir Henry Maine had left a work on Village Com- 
munities which everyone might treasure. He had shown to India and to 
the world that the village life of India today was what it was five thousand 
years ago, which did not imply that the Indians were barbarous. On the 
contrary, the writer had made it clear that the Indian village life had so 
much vitality and character that it had persisted all these long years and 
weathered many a storm. He had described these villages as so many village 
republics completely self-contained, having all that one may want — schools, 
arbitration boards, sanitation boards, and no Poor Law, indeed, but ample 
provision for the relief of the poor. 

He had also shown the treasures of art that the genius of the Indian 
villager had produced. The villager then learnt from his parents by word of 
mouth all the wisdom that he should learn. In daily contact with people, he 
was able to realize the value and possibility of personality. To him the vil- 
lage headman was a personality in himself. He was not the impostor of to- 
day; he was the servant of the people whom they could go to in times of 
difficulties, whom every child in the village knew and loved. He was in- 
corruptible, he was a gentleman. But such a one was a rare bird today. The 
speaker asked with a sigh: 

What has come over this land that all these beautiful things 
are not to be found anywhere, that instead of those self-con- 
tained villages of a few hundred years ago we find villages depen- 
dent for their very necessities of life on Lancashire or Japan? 

The whole village life was broken. People were dying by millions of 
malaria, hookworm and other diseases, all brought about by insanitation, deep 
poverty, sloth and idleness. What created this disruption and brought about 
this downfall? One might search the records of the East India Company 
and see for oneself how ruthlessly the village system was broken up by means 
mainly foul. Men who had served the East India Company had left im- 
perishable records of how injustice, bribery and corruption reigned supreme 
in those days, and how relentlessly the handicrafts of India were ruined. A 
famine or a flood left the villagers absolutely destitute. But why should a vill- 
age flooded be absolutely stranded and compelled to live on charity? The 
speaker had known the effects of flood in South Africa. There no relief was 
nece^ary, TTiey had not to be fed by the State. They had cottage occupa- 
tions. They worked. They had savings to fall back upon. Here there was 
no occupation save agriculture, no work and no savings, unemployment for 
four months and even six months in the year in the villages of Bengal. That 
was a problem, before village organizers and in the solution of that problem, 
the speaker said, the power of personality could be made to be felt. Sum- 
ming up, the speaker said: 
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I say go with your character to the villages and express it 
through some loving act of service or kindness. It will be instinc- 
tively understood and responded to. Let any young man who has 
a character to save venture out to the villages and he will get a 
response. But he will have to be patient and truthful. There is no 
character where there is no patience and truth and gentleness and 
humility. He will not go out as a patron saint of the villages, he 
will have to go in humility with a broom-stick in his hand. There 
is a Trinity of Evil — insanitation, poverty and idleness — that you will 
have to be faced with and you will fight them with broom-sticks, 
quinine and castor oil and, if you will believe me, with the spin- 
ning-wheel. But all these will not help you without character. 
You must come down from your high pedestals, stoop to conquer, 
take the risk of catching malaria yourself. This work will give you 
all the satisfaction that your soul can desire. It will enrich the 
villagers’ life and your life. 

Toung Indiay 17-9-1925 


62, INTERVIEW TO INDIAN PS TCHO- ANALYTICAL 

SOCIETY^ 


Calcutta, 

August 26y 1925 

Mr. Gandhi agreed whole-heartedly about *‘the unconscious factor”, but 
he thought that the suggestion put forward by Major Berkeley Hill would not 
have the desired effect. He thought that cow killing was not the most im- 
portant factor. There were many more factors involved in the problem, all of 
which could [not] be tackled from the stand-point of “the unconscious”. The 
problem should be taken up by individual workers with reference to different 

1 The members of the Society met Gandhiji at 148, Russa Road, at 3.30 
p.m. Earlier they had sent him the text of a lecture by Major Owen Berkely 
Hill, Superintendent of the Ranchi European Mental Hospital, who had observ- 
ed that the efforts hitherto made in uniting the Hindus and Muslims had 
failed because “the unconscious factor” involved in the problem had been 
neglected. The cow in his opinion was a ‘'totem” for the Hindus, and as 
such was the repository of imconscious ambivalent feelings. When a cow 
was killed a large amount of his repressed emotion was let loose and was 
responsible for the trouble. He suggested that if a suitable symbolic animal 
could be devised, and if Hindus and Muslims could meet on a common 
platform, and participate in the sacrifice of this symbol, the tension could 
be relieved- The members of the Society sought Gandhiji’s views on this 
thesis. 
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provincial conditions and not in an amateurish manner. The feeling against 
cow-killing was strongest in Bihar and the United Provinces. It is a problem 
from the past, requiring a life’s study of several workers. He wanted the 
members to take up this work on the lines suggested. He was not a specialist 
in the line and could not xmdertake such work himself. He kept an open 
mind and would give his attention to all suggestions of a practical nature. 

He was at present in a state of “collapse” so far as the solution of Hindu- 
Muslim Unity was concerned. He left the thing to nature. He believed that 
one, two, three pitched battles would convince the masses of the futility of 
such fights which were being engineered by the local and quarrelsome sections 
of both the communities. He had no power over these men. He believed that 
Hindu-Muslim Unity was coming fast like swaraj and that India was pass- 
ing through a crisis. 

The Hindu, 29-8-1925 


63, NOTES 

‘^Sanatana’’ Hindu 

I have a correspondent who always brings me to book for 
the slightest negligence on my part. He is evidently a regular 
student of Young India, but no blind admirer. Here is a candid but 
friendly critic, and, if he sees something good in my writings, he 
detects also errors. One of his letters drawing attention to a pos- 
sible inconsistency in my writings has long remained in my file. 
One portion of it deals with the definition of ‘sanatana Hindu’. 
Here is the letter; 

You have often declared yourself a sanatana Hindu, defining one 
as a believer in the Vedas, Smritis etc., and laid emphasis on the insti- 
tution of castes by birth as legitimately following from those ‘scriptures’. 
Of course you limit the number of castes to the supposed pristine four. 
(I say ‘supposed pristine’ advisedly— for, even as early as the times of the 
production of Manu[’s] amd other there had been already so many 

castes evolved out of and recognized over and above the ideal four, al- 
though, be it noted, interdining and intermarriage amongst them all 
had not yet come to be interdicted.) Now the fourth or, last in order 
of the fundamental’ castes, is the Sudra, which is debarred by those 
very ‘scriptures’ a belief in which you regard as the sine qua non of a 
sanatana ^ Hindu, as well as by their ‘twice-born’ professors, from studying 
or redtiag the Divine Vedas including the Gayatri, a recitation of which 
you m&atkm as obligatory upon a sanatana Hindu (without distinction of 
caste). So the question arises: How can anyone (e.g., a Sudra) be 
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said to belong to a religion (viz., Hinduism as defined by you), if the 
mere reading, reciting or even the hearing of its scripture is tabooed to 
him, as though it were a sacrilege? How can you expect a man to be a 
swimmer without letting him step into water? Either one who is bom 
a Sudra cannot be a sanatana Hindu in your sense, or else a smaUma 
Hindu must be something very different from what you dejBne one to 
be. (I refer you to your old article on ‘Hindusism’ in 1921 and your 
address to the cow conference at Belgaum as printed in Tomg India, 
29-l-’25). I for one, who am a Brahmin by birth, cannot glory in the 
name of ‘Hindu’ so long as an exemplar of real sanatana dharma like 
you permits the term to cover a bundle of contradictions like the one 
I have pointed out. Lastly, in view of your mention of Gayatri, may I 
humbly inquire whether you have in your *twice-bom’ life never 
omitted to include the Gqyatri in your daily prayers?” 

I am not a literalist. Therefore, I try to understand the spirit 
of the various scriptures of the world. I apply the test of Truth and 
Ahimsa laid down by these very scriptures for interpretation, I 
reject what is inconsistent with that test, and I appropriate all 
that is consistent with it. The story of a Sudra having been punish- 
ed by Ramachandra for daring to learn the Vedas I reject as an 
interpolation. And in any event, I worship Rama, the perfect 
being of my conception, not a historical person, facts about whose 
life may vary with the progress of new historical discoveries and 
researches. Tulsidas had nothing to do with the Rama of history. 
Judged by historical test, his Remtajana would be fit for the scrap 
heap. As a spiritual experience, bis book is almost unrivalled, at 
least for me. And then, too, I do not swear by every word that is 
to be found in so many editions published as the Ramayana of Tulsi- 
das. It is the spirit running through the book that holds me 
spell-bound. I cannot myself subscribe to the prohibition against 
Sudras learning the Vedas. Indeed, in my opinion, at the present 
moment, we are all predominantly Sudras so long as we are serfs. 
Knowledge caimot be the prerogative of any class or section. But 
I can conceive the impossibility of people assimilating higher or 
subtler truths, unless they have undergone preliminary training, 
even as those who have not made preliminary preparations are 
quite unfit to breathe the rarefied atmosphere in high altitudes, 
or those who have no preliminary training in simple mathema- 
tics are unfit to understand or assimilate higher geometry or 
algebra. Lastly, I believe in certain healthy conventions. There 
is a convention surrounding the recitation of the Gayatri. The 
convention is that it should be recited only at stated times and after 
ablutions performed in the prescribed manner. As I believe in 
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those conventions, and as I am not able always to conform to them, 
for years past I have followed the later Saints, and therefore have 
satisfied myself with the Dwadasha Mantra of the Bhagavata or the 
still simpler formula of Tulsidas and a few selections from the Gita 
and other works, and a few bkajans in Prakrit. These are my daily 
spiritual food — my Gajatru They give me all the peace and solace 
I need from day to day. 

Where Is It? 

The same correspondent writes: 

‘Where is it?’ Where is Lohani? Echo still answers: Where? 
(Please see Toung India, 30-4-’25, p. 150.) On two or three previous 
occasions, I remember, you published complaints from some Mussalmans 
alleging unholy hands to have been laid on their mosques by Hindus, 
but subsequently, on enquiry, you were forced to admit that the com- 
plaints were groundless; yet you failed or forgot then to specify the dis- 
proved cases and withdraw the published charges formally enough. Now, 
I fear the complaint about ‘Lohani’ is the latest of such inventions. If 
you refer to Toung India 12-3-’25, p. 91, you will be reminded that the 
Lohani complaint was the only one which was picked out by you for 
publication out of a mass of other allegations that were made by your 
Muslim correspondent, but rejected by you as ‘unsupported’. And now, 
what about that chosen one? Does Lohani exist? If so, is the allegation 
well-founded? If not, will you please wash your hands of the pataW- 
by publishing a vicarious retraction at least as prominently as you did 
the original complaint, and that as early as possible? 

I have removed the two or three concluding sentences which 
betray a style somewhat more energetic than the writer usually 
adopts. I must inform the readers that, in spite of very diligent 
inquiry from the original complainant and all those to whom he 
referred me, I have failed to identify the place in the map of India. 
As I have ceased to regard myself as an expert or an authority on 
the Hindu-Muslim question, I need not dwell upon the other points 
raised by the correspondent. It is with reluctance that I have 
found room at all for the paragraph. I felt that I was in honour 
bound to inform the readers of the result of my enquiry about 
Lohani. 


The Cattle Problem 

Mr. Andrews has sent me the following cutting for disposal: 


1 Sin 
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^What other coaatry on earth pays such a staggering price for the 
veneration of an animal?* asks the June issue of 'The Round Table^ the 
quarterly review of the politics of the British Commonwealth. Figures 
are supplied by the article entitled ‘The Disabilities of Rural Indian*, 
showing that the annual economic loss ‘is greater than the total revenue 
of British India*, — an economic waste which is ‘almost unbelievable*. The 
article referred to points out that ‘the regard, even veneration, which 
some of the people have for all forms of animal life prevents them from 
restricting its multiplication, even when it comes into direct economic 
competition with men for the produce of the soil, or makes it impossible 
for him to develop it to its full capacity*, and the following are the 
figures representing India*s ‘staggering price’ for cow-veneration: 


What surplus oxen 

cost India. 

Rs. 

1,15,20,00,000 

What surplus cows 

cost India. 

Rs. 

61,20,00,000 


Total 

Rs. 

1,76,40,00,000 


This amount calculated at Rs. 15 to the ^ equals ,^1 17,600,0(X)- The 
annual land revenue for British India, we are told, amounts to 36 ciores 
of rupees, so that the annual economic loss due to surplus cattle is over 
four times the land revenue. 

There is no doubt that, like the growing poverty of India, the 
cattle problem is growing more and more serious. But the cattle 
problem of India is, for the vast majority of the population — ^the 
Hindus, the problem of cow-protection, taking the expression in 
its broad sense. There is, therefore, no doubt that we shall have to 
pay ‘a staggering price’ for ever. If we have no foow-veneradon’, 
we could make short work of all the surplus and dilapidated cattle, 
and save the seventeen hundred and sixty-four millions of rupees 
which the writer has dished out for us. Similarly, no doubt, we 
could free this land from poverty by killing out all the surplus 
population, all the diseased, all the weaklings, and a few thousands 
of may then live on this vast surface of the earth, with a few 
pistols or some more quickly-working weapon of destruction for 
ridding ourselves of those men and animals, ferocious or otherwise, 
whom we may regard as a burden. But in India, like the poor and 
the diseased everywhere, we shall have to have our brethren the 
cattle also, and we must, therefore, solve the cattle problem, as the 
poverty problem, along our own, or as some might say, super- 
stitious lines. I have endeavoured to show the way in my address 
to the Cow-Protection Conference. Within the limitations pres- 
cribed by religious sentiment, we must adopt the latest scientific 
methods. We must resort to scientific castration, we must find 
out an economical method of feeding our catde, we must take 
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the maximHin of service consistently with the welfare of the cattle, 
we must increase the milk supply from the existing cows and buffa- 
loes, and we must make the best economical use of the hides of all 
dead cattle. If we succeed in doing these things, we shall have 
gone a long way towards solving the cattle problem. 

There will still have to be a price paid for religious sentiment, 
but a religious sentiment is not worth the name if it is not worth 
paying for. The money that is daily being paid in the name of 
cow-protection blindly and in utter ignorance of scientific facts 
can be well utilized for the purposes above mentioned. It will make 
no direct return, but it will, under better conditions, prevent the 
wicked waste that is going on, and certainly save thousands of cattle 
from the butcher^s knife to which they fall victim, not because of 
Mussalman or English cussedness, but because of Hindu stupidity. 
Today, because of our ignorance and slothfulness, millions of human 
beings and millions of cattle are dying of semi-starvation — a sad 
reflection upon religious India. 

Steady Progress 

The reader will remember my note on the progress made in 
eleven days in spinning at Satyashram, in Baherok. I have now 
another letter showing further progress, which I reproduce below: 

Perhaps you remember my last letter re the progress I made in 
spinning within 11 days. I am glad to inform you that we have been 
continuing the practice of spinning in competition almost every day. In 
the last fom years, all our work would stop when the rains would set 
in, as the country at that time becomes a vast sheet of water. But since 
your last visit, we have been making steady progress in our work, in spite 
of the inclement weather of the rainy season. 

The total amount of yarn produced in the locality, which was only 
1 or 2 seers at the time of your visit, has reached up to half a maund 
per month. The progress made by the boys of the national school is 
much more encouraging. The speed of a boy of 16 has come up to 
730 yards of 15 coimts per hour. The quality of the yarn is also ap- 
preciably improved. 

As regards the wheels, they are the same machines shown to you 
in the demonstration held in the Ashram compound. We have only 
changed the spindles. We hope to make further progress. May we have 
your sympathy and blessings? 

If the authorities continue their faith in the spinning-wheel 
unabated, I have very little doubt that progress in spinning will 
also be continuous. 
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Congress Yarn 

A correspondent from Conjeeveram writes: 

You have introduced a new factor into our politics, and that is 
khaddar. The common people have evinced very great interest in work- 
ing it up. Up to the end of April, 1925 eighteen thousand yards of 
yam have been sent as subscription. But the senders do not know what 
has become of the yarn. Neither the district nor the provincial Commit- 
tees inform as to what is going on. Gould we send subscriptions direct 
to you? 

Another correspondent from Burra Bazar writes: 

I regularly send the yarn I spin to my District Congress Com- 
mittee. But the answer to the question what is being done to it is that 
it is being eaten up by the rats. I would like you to enquire into this 
and provide a remedy. 

I have picked up samples out of the many complaints received 
by me. I have no authority to receive subscriptions. I can receive 
donations of yarn as I do from every part of India. But subscrip- 
tions must go to authorized channels. It is, however, in order to 
remedy such defects that the proposal to form an All-India Spin- 
ners’ Association has been made by me. Through it, if the 
Congress retains spinning as an optional part of the franchise and 
appoints the proposed body as its agency to receive spinning 
subscriptions, the defects mentioned can be obviated. Anyway, 

I have no doubt that some solution will be found by the forthcoming 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. Meanwhile, I 
commend the complaints to their respective Committees for at- 
tention. 

Tcung India^ 27-8-1925 


64. AGE OF CONSENT 

Mj^. Dorothy Jinar^adasa has issued a circular letter upon a 
Bill before the Legislative Assembly, whose object is to raise the 
Age of Consent at least to 14, She has favoured me with a copy 
of the circular letter which I reproduce below: 

I am writing to ask you if you can use your influence to obtain 
support for the Ghildren’s Protection Act that is coming up in the Legis- 
lative Assembly during the next session. I think very strongly that, if 
India is to be a great nation honoured and respected among the naticms 
of the world, the blot of child motherhood must be removed from her. 
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Last time the Bill came up, it received a very great deal of support 
in the country and in the Assembly, and I think that during the next 
session, there will not be much difficulty in passing it, if only we get a 
certain amount of expression of public opinion from the people. To my 
certain knowledge, there are quite a large number of meetings being held 
aU over the country, especially by women, supporting this Bill, and I am 
sure that it is in line with the wishes of the majority of women that the 
age for the consummation of marriage for little girls should be raised to 
at least 14. 

I am sure that it would be a considerable help to the passage of 
the Bin if you could express your opinion strongly in support of it and 
also urge on men and women the importance of both supporting the Bill 
and living up to its principles in daily practice. 

I must confess that I am ignorant of the Bill but I am strongly 
in favour of raising the Age of Consent not merely to 14, but even 
to 16. Whilst, therefore, I can say nothing about the text of the 
Bill, I should heartily endorse any movement whose object is to 
save innocent girls of tender age from man’s lust. A so-called 
marriage rite ought no longer to confer legality upon an immoral 
and inhuman act which consummation even at the age of 14, in 
my humble opinion, undoubtedly is. Sanskrit texts of doubtful 
authority cannot be invoked^ to sanctify a practice which is in itself 
immoral. I have witnessed the ruin of the health of many a child- 
mother, and when, to the horrors of an early marriage is added 
enforced early widowhood, human tragedy becomes complete. Any 
sensible legislation in the direction of raising the Age of Consent 
will certainly have my approval. But I am painfully conscious of 
the fact that even the existing legislation has proved abortive for 
want of public opinion to support it. The task before the reformer 
in this, as in many other directions, is most difficult. Constant 
and continuous agitation is necessary if any real impression is to be 
made on the Hindu public. I wish every success to those who are 
engaged in the noble task of rescuing Indian girls from premature 
old age and early death, and Hinduism from being responsible for 
bringing into being rickety weaklings. 

Tmng India^ 27-8-1925 


^ Tbe Source has “involved.** 



65. SWARAJ OR DEATH 

The following^ is printed not for its intrinsic worth but for 
the earnestness of the writer whom I know, and for the reason that 
many people hold similar views: 

There is some truth in the correspondent’s reasoning. But he 
is wholly wrong in imputing all evil to the Government. After all, 
is there not a great deal of truth in the saying that a people get 
the Government they deserve? If we had not been a people easily 
duped and as easily subdued, we would not have succumbed to 
the blandishments or the force of the East India Company and 
given up hand-spinning or khaddar. If the Hindus and Mussal- 
mans had been living like brothers, the British satraps could not 
have divided us. And it is libellous to blame the Government for 
the existence of untouchability. Probably, if the Government 
had no fear of a revolt of orthodoxy, they would have made short 
work of untouchability long ago. I do not know a single case in 
which the Gk)vernment have obstructed that reform. The cor- 
respondent is wrong in imputing blame to the British Government 
for the Vaikom business. It is solely due to the timidity of the 
indigenous Government. I am no lover of the existing system of 
Government. But I shall fail to destroy it if, in my rage, I lose the 
faculty for discrimination. ‘Give the devil his due’ is a soimd pro- 
verb worth bearing in mind. 

But I fully suspect that, when khaddar becomes powerful 
enough to oust foreign cloth, the Government will probably endea- 
vour to kill it. I refuse to believe that it is or need be a rebel’s 
dress. What is true is that there is a subtle propaganda against 
khaddar in Government circles. I am told that the wearing of 
khaddar places the wearer under observation. He cannot get the 
faciEties he would otherwise get in Government circles. But there 
is nothing to prevent the general body of people from adopting 
khaddar. Sur^ swar^ will not drop from the clouds. It will be 
the firuit of patience, perseverance, ceaseless toil, courage and an 
intelligent appreciation of the environment. Even the ‘divine 
agency of which the correspondent writes will be available to pra- 
yerful toil, not laziness of mind or body. Prayer vrithout labour 
is like faith without works — a Dead Sea apple. Wtulst, therefore. 


1 For the text of this letter, vide Appendix I, 
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we may not have complete exclusion of foreign cloth, we might at 
least make a 'decent show’ of khaddar before swaraj is won. What 
is, there, for instance, to prevent Congressmen from wearing 
khaddar on all occasions or from spinning? Or are they to be 
expected to wear khaddar and spin after swaraj is established? 
Are we angels merely waiting for the establishment of national 
Government to flap our wings? We may not have an ideal com- 
munal unity before swaraj. But what is there to prevent a workable 
unity? Is it not rather a fact that we distrust one another too 
much really to desire swaraj? 

The correspondent’s mistake lies in his misconception of the 
function of Government. He evidently thinks that an ideal Gov- 
ernment is that which orders everything for us so that we need 
not even think for ourselves. Whereas, in truth, a Government 
that is ideal governs the least. It is no self-government that leaves 
nothing for the people to do. That is pupilage — our present state. 
My correspondent is evidently unable as yet to rise superior to 
that. But, if we are to attain swaraj, a large number of us must 
outgrow enforced nonage and feel our adolescence. We must 
govern ourselves at least where there is no deadly opposition from 
armed authority. The triple programme is the test of our capacity 
for self-government. If we impute all our weaknesses to the pre- 
sent Government, we shall never shed them. 

The correspondent reminds me of a statement made by me 
at Belgaum that, probably, at the end of the year, if there is not 
much headway made, I would find a way whereby we could make 
our final choice and say 'Death or Swaraj’. He has evidently in 
mind some strange upheaval in which all distinction between vio- 
lence and non-violence will be abolished. Such confusion will 
most assuredly lead to self-indulgence [which] is not self-rule. 
Self-indulgence is anarchy, and though anarchy is every time 
better than slavery or suppression of self, it is a state which I 
would not only have no hand in consciously bringing into being, 
but which I am by nature unfitted to bring about. Any method 
of 'Death or Swaraj’ that I may suggest will always avoid confusion 
and anarchy. My swaraj will be, therefore, not a result of murder 
of others, but a voluntary act of continuous self-sacrifice. My swaraj 
will not be a bloody usurpation of rights but the acquisition of power. 
It will be a beautiful and natural firuit of duty well and truly 
performed. It will, therefore, provide amplest excitement of the 
Ghaitanya type, not of the Nero type. I have no formula at the 
pr^nt moment, but with my correspondent I share the belief that 
it will be a divine guidance. I am awaiting the sign. It can come, 
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often does come, when the horizon is the blackest. But I know 
that it will be preceded by the rise of a class of young men and 
women who will find full excitement in work, work and nothing 
but work for the nation. 

Toung India^ 27-8-1925 


66. KHADDAR WORKERS^ CENSUS 


The following figures will speak for themselves. I am glad 
almost all the important centres have expedited their reports. 

M. K. G. 
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40 
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Tmng India^ 27-8-1925 


67. A COMMON SCRIPT 

If we are to make good our claim as one nation, we must have 
several things in common. We have a common culture running 
through a variety of creeds and sub-creeds. We have common dis- 
abilities. I am endeavouring to show that a common material for 
our dress is not only desirable but necessary. We need also a com- 
mon language not in supersession of the vernaculars, but in addi- 
tion to them. It is generally agreed that that medium should be 
Hindustani — a resultant of Hindi and Urdu, neither highly Sanskri- 
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tized, nor highly Persianized or Arabianized. The greatest obstacle 
in the way are the numerous scripts we have for the vernaculars. 

If it is possible to adopt a common script, we should remove a great 
hindrance in the way of realizing the dream which^ at present, is 
of having a common language. 

A variety of scripts is an obstacle in more ways than one. It 
constitutes an effectual barrier against the acquisition of knowledge. 
The Aryan languages have so much in common that, if a great deal 
of time had not to be wasted in mastering the different scripts, 
we should all know several languages without much difficulty; for 
instance, most people who have a little knowledge of Sanskrit 
would have no difficulty in understanding the matchless creation 
of Rabindranath Tagore, if it was all printed in Devanagari script. 
But the Bengali script is a notice to the non-Bengalis — “hands off”. 
Conversely, if the Bengalis knew the Devanagari script, they would 
at once be able to enjoy the marvellous beauty and spirituality of 
Tulsidas and a host of other Hindustani writers. When I returned 
to India in 1915,^ I had a communication from a society whose 
headquarters were, I believe, in Calcutta, and whose object was 
to advocate a common script for all India. I do not know the 
activities of that society, but its object is worthy, and a great deal of 
substantial work can be done by a few earnest workers in this direc- 
tion. There are obvious limitations. A common script for all India 
is a distant ideal. A common script for all those who speak the 
Indo-Sanskrit languages, including the Southern stock, is a practi- 
cal ideal, if we can but shed our provincialisms. There is little 
virtue, for instance, in a Gujarati clinging to the Gujarati script. 
A provincial patriotism is good where it feeds the larger stream of 
all-India patriotism, as the latter is good to the extent that it serves 
the still larger end of the universe. But a provincial patriotism 
that says “India is nothing, Gujarat is all”, is wickedness, I have 
selected Gujarat because it is the half-way house, and because I 
am myself a Gujarati. In Gujarat, somewhat fortunately, those 
who settied the principles of primary education decided to make 
Devanagari script compulsory. Every Gujarati boy or girl who has 
passed through a school, therefore, knows both the Gujarati and the 
Devanagn scripts. If the committee had decided upon purely 
.Devanagari script, it would have been better still. No doubt, the 
research scholars would still have learnt the Gujarati script for 
deciphering old manuscripts, but the Gujarati boy’s energy would 
have been spared for more useful labour, if he had to learn only 

, 1 Tile soiifcfe obvioiisly a misprint. 
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one instead of two scripts. The committee that settled the edu- 
cation scheme for Maharashtra, was more enlightened, and it 
simply required the Devanagari script. The result is that a Mah- 
ratta reads, so far as mere reading is concerned, Tulsidas with as 
much facility as he reads Tukaram, and Gujaratis and Hindustanis 
read Tukaram with equal facility. The committee in Bengal, on 
the other hand, ruled otherwise, with the result we all know and 
many of us deplore. The treasures of the richest Indian vernacular 
have been rendered most difficult of access as if by design. That 
Devanagari should be the common script, I suppose, does not need 
any demonstration — the deciding factor being that it is the script 
known to the largest part of India. 

These reflections arise, because, I was called upon to solve, 
during my visit to Cuttack, a practical question. There is a tribe 
wedged between the Hindi speaking people in Bihar and Uriya 
speaking people of Orissa. What was to be done for the education 
of its children ? Were they to be taught through Uriya or through 
Hindi ? Or were they to be taught through their own dialect and, 
if they were, was the script to be Devanagari or a new invention? 
The first thought of the Utkal firiends was to absorb the tribe 
amongst the Uriyas. The Biharis would think of absorbing them 
in Bihar, and if the elders of the tribe were consulted, they would 
most probably and naturally say that their dialect was just as good 
as the Uriya or the Bihari, and that it should be reduced to 
writing. And for them it would be a toss whether the script to be 
adopted should be Devanagari or Uriya, if not even a newly in- 
vented script, as has happened in modem times in at least two ins- 
tances I know. Endeavouring to think in terms of all India, I sug- 
gested to my friends that, whilst it was proper for them to strengthen 
the Uriya language among the Uriya speaking people, the 
children of this tribe should be taught Hindi and, naturally, the 
script should be Devanagari. A spirit that is so exclusive and narrow 
as to want evary form speech to be perpetuated and developed 
is anti-nationai and anti-univexsal. Ail undeveloped and unwritten 
dialect ^ouH, in my humble opinion, be sacrificed and merged 
in the great BEndustani stream. It would be a sacrifice only to be 
nobler, not a suicide- If we are to have a common language for 
cultured India, we must arrest the growth of any process of disinte- 
gration or multiplication of languages and scripts. We must pro- 
mote a common language. The beginning must naturally be made 
with the script, and until the Hindu-Muslim question is solved, “ 
confined perhaps to Hindu India, If I could have my way, I 
would make the learning of Devanagari script and Urdu script, in 
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addition to the established provincial script compulsory in all the 
provinces and I would print in Devanagari chief books in the diffe- 
rent vernaculars with a hteral translation in Hindustani. Unfortu- 
nately, not many Congressmen have taken the trouble of learning 
the Devanagari script, and fewer still the Urdu script. 

Toung IndiCy 27 - 8-1925 


68. HOOKWORM AND CHARKHA 

In the letter enclosing the cutting about cattle, dealt with 
elsewhere in this issue, Mr. Andrews writes: 

I have just had with me here Dr. Tendrich of the Rockefeller Inter- 
national Health Board who has been plodding away in Madras. He 
tells me that on examination 92 to 85 p.c. of the peasantry have hook- 
worm, and other infections from night-soil, like typhoid and dysentery, 
which are rife owing to evacuations getting everywhere mixed up with 
the water supply. He says that they were just in the same condition as 
the Negroes in the Southern States twenty years ago. The consequence 
also was the same, — ^no vitality, a wretched life of weakness. Now, in 
the very same States today there is prosperity and vitality, because hook- 
worm, typhoid, etc., have been conquered by the night-soil being got under 
control. He said to me that, if a change were made in the people^s habits 
in this direction by the very simple method of a village drainage, which 
would be filled in every six months, and then every six months afterwards 
dug out and used as a perfectly safe fertilizer, as they do mostly in China, 
Japan and the States, the economic gain is so great as to be quite in- 
calculable. My point is that the charkha has opened the village pro- 
blem, but it has not solved it. And if you say that it alone will solve it, 
by concentrating on it alone, that is too narrow. The cattle problem 
and the sanitation problem are equally vital. 

In this paragraph Mur, Andrews has raised the question of sani- 
tation. I am not blind to the necessity of sanitation. I became 
a sanitary reformer long before I discovered the charkha. I was 
myself carrying on at the farm in Phoenix, Natal, experiments in 
burying night-soil and converting it into rich manure. We had 
there no scavenger; we were our own scavengers, and, as Mr. An- 
drews himself knows, one could walk about the settlement in 
Phoenix bare-footed without the danger of treading upon any dirt. 
The same treatment of night-soil is being continued at the Satya- 
graha Ashram on the banks of the Sabarmati. But I do not carry 
on any propaganda about it for the simple reason that it cannot 
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solve the problem of the daily-growing poverty immediately and 
directly. Moreover, in dealing with this question of insanitation, 
one has to fight against old prejudices and old habits. It is a matter 
of sustained education and one that cannot be dealt with without 
State aid. I regret to have to confess that ingrained bad habits 
handed down from generation to generation do not yield to per- 
suasion. Legislation seems to me to be the only effective remedy. 

But the same objection does not apply to the charkha. On 
the contrary, it is to be the precursor of every reform, and if I 
can only concentrate the attention of the nation upon the charkha, 
it will automatically solve all the other problems and pave the way 
for legislation where legislation is required. The charkha is cal- 
culated to make an immediate return, be it ever so small, to the indi- 
vidual. It presents the least difficulty in its working. There is 
no rooted prejudice against it. For the simple folk at least it 
requires no elaborate reasoning. It needs the smallest capital. It 
is the only constructive effort that is possible on a national scale. 
It is fraught with tremendous political consequences if it becomes 
successful, and seeing that it cannot succeed without co-operation 
it makes for a mighty co-operative efibrt. Hence the claim that 
concentration on charkha alone leads to swaraj, and if this is too 
strong a proposition, let it be put in another way — ‘Without the 
charkha and all it implies there is no swaraj, and therefore a wise 
economist will concentrate his attention upon the charkha alone, 
knowing that the rest will follow.’ 

Let me diagnose the disease a little deeper. It is not the 
drain that matters so much as poverty, and it is not even poverty 
that matters so much as idleness which was at first enforced, and 
has now become a habit that matters. The drain may be stopped 
and poverty is merely a symptom, but idleness is the great cause, 
the root of all evil, and if that root can be destroyed, most of the evils, 
can be remedied without further effort. A nation that is starving 
has little hope or initiative left in it. It becomes indifferent to filth 
and disease. It says of all reforms ‘to what good?’ That winter of 
despair can only be turned into the ‘sunshine of hope’ for the mil- 
lions only through the life-giving wheel, the charkha. 

Toung Indian 27-8-1925 



69. STATEMENT REGARDING A.I.C.C. MEETING 


{August 27, 1925] 

Some friends have been to me telling me that the date 22nd 
September for the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
is an inconvenient one for the Bengalis in view of the forth- 
coming Puja holidays. The date has been fixed in consultation with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru who has chosen it after consultation with 
the members of the Assembly. The original date fixed has been 
anticipated for the convenience of these members so that they 
might not have a double journey. Had the 1st of October been 
retained, it would not have been possible to fix the venue at 
Patna. Even as it is, a telegram has been received fi'om Sind 
protesting against the venue being fixed at Patna. I appreciate the 
difficulty of the Sindhi friends. But Patna has been chosen after 
much consultation and for the convenience of the majority of the 
members. The real Puja holiday commences on the 24th and I 
have promised the Bengal friends that, even though there may 
have to be a late night sitting, I shall finish the deliberations of 
the All-India Congress Committee on the 22 nd so as to fi:ee the 
members to leave for Calcutta the night of 22nd. If any routine 
matters requiring the attention of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee remain over, and on which Bengali friends might not have 
any fixed views, subject to their consent, the proceedings will 
be prolonged beyond the 22nd. But the main purpose for which 
the meeting is being convened will be finished on the 22nd. I hope 
to be in Patna on the 20th. 21st is my day of silence, and I shall 
be free to discuss with friends who might arrive on the 20th any 
question that they may wish to discuss in regard to the proposed 
change in the constitution. Needless to say that no change in the 
constitution will be adopted unless there is an absolute unanimity. 
I hope aU the members of the A.I.C.C. will attend the forthcoming 
meeting. 

If all goes well, it is my desire also to inaugurate the All-India 
Spinners’ Association and to discuss matters relating to the spin- 
ning-wheel and khaddar. I therefore, invite all khadi workers 
who may wish to help at the framing of the constitution of this 
organization to attend. 

M. K. Gandhi 

Forward, 30-8-1^5 



70. SPEECH AT MECCAJ^O CLUB, CALCUTTA^ 

August 28, 1925 

You have very adroitly got rid of the obligation of bestow- 
ing some little praise upon the speaker of the evening, I wish I 
could do likewise and avoid anything to speak at all. I had hoped 
that a little bit of praise from you would give me some encourage- 
ment, but that was not to be my lot. But I am convinced from 
the manner in which you have been conducting these proceed- 
ings and in which you have garlanded this little girl^ that you at 
least are not guilty of any race hatred. 

But in India, at the present moment, the yoimg generation 
is undoubtedly face to face with this very problern. Is it possible 
to love one’s country and not to hate those who rule over one’s 
country, whose domination we do not want, whose domination we 
dislike from the bottom of our hearts? The answer has been in the 
hearts of many young men that it is impossible to love one’s coun- 
try and not to hate those who rule over one’s country. Some of 
them expressed their opinion in broad daylight, a few of them 
translate that opinion into action. Many, however, harbour this 
opinion in secret and feed upon that opinion. 

I have been a student of this question, not since my return to 
India in 1915, but ever since I entered into public life and public 
service. That was in 1894. But I have come deliberately to the 
conclusion that love of one’s country, namely nationalism, is per- 
fectly consistent with the love of those whose rule, whose domi- 
nation, whose methods we do not like. I was face to face with 
that problem in my dealings with the South African Government 
or, more accurately speaking, the then Natal Government; later 
on with the Transvaal Government and later still with the Union 
Government. M<^t of you are aware of the dmlrflities — ^the glar- 
ing disabilities — under whidi our countrymen labour in that sub- 
continait — South Africa. It is enough; thc^ disabilities are really 
enough to make one hate one’s fellow beings, if one did not pre- 
serve one’s sanity. You find thare injustice rampant for no cause 


1 Hie meeting to wiiidi admission was by tickets, was held at the 
Overtoun Hall. The proceeds were sent to the All-Bengal I>cshbaiMihii 
Memorial Fund. Rev. T.E.T. Shore presided. 

2 Here Gandhiji pelted to a five-year-old girl. 
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save that you do not have the same colour of skin. There shall 
be no equality between the white and the coloured races — so runs 
the constitution of the Union Government. It was at one time 
an article of the Transvaal Government constitution, but the consti- 
tution has today been adopted by the Union Government. When you 
come to India you find, though not the same thing, much the same 
thing and very often one finds it most difficult to reconcile the two 
things, love of one’s country and love also of one whom you may 
consider to be the tiger. It is beside the point whether you are just 
and correct in your estimate or whether you are incorrect, but 
the impression left upon your mind is that you are labouring under 
the grossest form of tyranny, grossest form of injustice. How shall 
you then love the tiger? 

Let me put it in another way — not necessarily that you 
should love the tiger, but love is an active force and the subject 
of this evening is — Is it necessary to hate the tiger? Is hatred 
essential for nationalism? You may not love, but must you also 
hate? The answer, as I have said before, in the minds of many 
people is undoubtedly that you must hate. Some, I know, consider 
it their duty to hate the tiger and they cite instances from modern 
constitutions, they cite the late disastrous War in Europe, 
they cite wars of which they have learnt in history; they 
cite also the law, and they say society hangs on the gallows 
those who are guilty of murder. Is not that a sign of hatred? 
There certainly is no love. Would not one love one’s father, 
would not one love one’s dearest ones, even if they might err? 
[Would one wish them] to be hanged on the gallows? One 
would pray for their reformation but not for their punishment, 
and yet, it is said, perhaps with a great deal of justification, that 
society will break into pieces if under the law of sanction punish- 
ment was withdrawn, abolished or suspended. With those illus- 
trations before them, the young men rush to the conclusion that 
those who consider that hatred is not essential for nationalism are 
in the wrong. I do not blame them. They have to be pitied; 
they command my sympathy, but I have not a shadow of doubt 
in my mind that they are labouring under the grossest delusion; 
and so long as they retain that attitude, so long as a large body of 
men and women retain that attitude the progress of this country, 
the progress of the world is retarded. It does not matter to me 
that all those illustrations that I have placed before you can 
be cited in order to justify their conduct. 

The world is weary of it. We see the fatigue overcoming 
the Western nations. We see that this song of hate has not bene- 
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fited humanity. Let it be the privilege of India to turn a new leaf 
and set a lesson to the world. (Cries of ‘hear, hear’.) Is it neces- 
sary that three hundred millions of people should hate one hun- 
dred thousand Englishmen? That is the concrete term to which 
I can reduce this evening’s subject. In my humble opinion it is 
derogatory to the dignity of mankind, it is derogatory to the dig- 
nity of India to entertain for one single moment hatred towards 
Englishmen. That does not mean that you are to be blind to the 
excesses that English rulers have been found to commit in India. 
I have drawn this particular distinction between the evil and the 
evil-doer. Hate the evil but not the evil-doer. We ourselves, every 
one of us, are full of evil. And we want the world to be patient 
with us, to be forgiving, to be gentle with us. I would like the 
same thing to be meted out to the Englishmen. Heaven knows no one 
in India perhaps can claim better than myself to have spoken as 
fiercely and as fearlessly of the many misdeeds of English rulers 
and the corrupt nature of the system under which we are govern- 
ed. My freedom firom hatred — ^I would even go so far as to 
claim for myself individually — ^my love of those who consider them- 
selves to be my enemies, does not make me blind to their faults. 
That is no love which is extended simply because of the possession 
of some virtues fancied or real in the beloved. If I am true to 
myself, if I am true to mankind, if I am true to humanity, I must 
imderstand all the faults that human flesh is heir to. I must imder- 
stand the weaknesses of my opponents, the vices of my opponents 
and, yet, in spite of these vices, not hate but even love them. It is 
by itself a force. Brute force has been handed down to us from 
generation to generation. We have used it and we have found 
what it has done for Europe and what it has done for the world. 
The glamour of European civilization does not dazzle us. Scratch 
beneath the surface and you will find there very little to choose. 

Do not for one moment consider that I condemn all that is 
Western. For the time being I am dealing with the predomi- 
nant character of modem civilization, do not call it Western 
civilization, and the predominant character of modern civilization 
is the exploitation of the weaker races of the earth. The predomi- 
nant character of modem civilization is to dethrone God and en- 
throne Materialism. I have not hesitated to use the word “Satan”. 
I have not hesitated to call this system of Government under which 
we are labouring “Satanic”. And I withdraw not one word from 
it. But, however, I shall not deal with it this evening. If I begin 
to devise means of punishing the evil-doer, my business is to 
love them and by patient and gentle handling to convert them. 
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Non-co-operation or satyagraha, therefore, is not a hymn of hate. 

I know that many who call themselves satyagrahis or non-co- 
operators do not deserve to bear that name. They have done a 
violence to their own creed. They were not real representatives of 
this principle. Real non-co-operation is non-co-operation with evil 
and not with the evil-doer. Sometimes it is difficult, I know, to 
distinguish between evil and evil-doer. But how are you to non- 
co-operate with the evil and not with the evil-doer? I do not 
want to go into the whole of the intricate doctrine. I can simply 
comment on what is going on during these 5 or 6 years. If we 
understand the secret of this doctrine and the beautiful consis- 
tency between hating evil and not hating evil-doers, I have said 
that all that we need today is to extend the law that we apply 
in our domestic relations to the political field, and, therefore, to 
the relations between the rulers and the ruled and you will find 
the true solution. What does a father do to a son who is inclined 
to do evil and become corrupted? He does not punish him nor 
does he encourage him, but tries to correct him. 

Your non-co-operation is intended not to encourage evil. 
That is the meaning. One of the greatest writers has said that if 
the world ceases to encourage evil, evil will die of inanition. If 
we simply find out for ourselves to what extent we are responsible 
for the evil that exists in society today, we will soon see that evil 
will soon be gone firom society. But we tolerate it under a false 
sense of love, I am not talking of the bhnd love that dotes on an 
erring son and pats him on the back while he errs, nor am I 
speaking of the son who, under a false sense of loyalty to his 
father, tolerates evil in his father. I am not talking of that. I am 
talking of the love that discriminates, that is intelligent, that is 
not blind to a single fault. That is the love of reform, and the 
moment we have seized the secret, that very moment the evil goes 
out of sight. 

I talk of the relations between the two races. Think of the 
many evils from which we are suffering today in Hindu society. 
Let alone Mussulmans, let alone Christians, Parsis and others. 
The majority of us aire Hindus. How should we deal with the evil 
that is rampant in Hinduism? Shall we hate those who consider 
untouchability part and parcel of Hindu religion and quote scrip- 
tures in favour of untouchability or shall we remove xmtouch- 
ability by our persistent conduct? The secret, then, is suffering, 
but not to subject the evil-doers to suffering, but to take the 
suffering upon our >own shoulders. If we reform Hinduism of the 
many abuses that have crept into it, we shall only do so by taking 
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the instance of Vaikom. It comes to me naturally because it 
is through praise that you see the finished example. I know 
every one of the brave young men. I think I know every 
one of them who are working in Vaikom under terrible diffi- 
culties. They have undergone suffering which I cannot possibly 
describe here in the few moments^ but I dare give this testimony 
to you that these young men have not erred by a hair’s breadth. 
I mean the young men of Vaikom. I don’t say individuals have not 
erred, but they have kept their record absolutely clean. The result 
is that they have not yet got rid of the whole of abuses, but I 
have not a shadow of doubt in my mind that in Travancore 
today untouchability has lost its foothold, it is fast dying simply 
because of the determination of a handful of youth who plunged 
themselves down into the midst of Vaikom and invited suffering 
on their own shoulders. That is really the secret. In my humble 
opinion hatred is not essential for nationalism. Race hatred will 
kill the real national spirit. Let us understand what nationalism 
is. We want freedom for our country. We do not want sufferings 
for other countries: we do not want the exploitation of other 
countries; we do not want the degradation of other countries- For 
my part I don’t want the freedom of India if it means the disappea- 
rance of Englishmen, if it means the extinction of Englishmen. I 
want the freedom of my coimtry so that other countries may learn 
something from this free country of mine. I want freedom of my 
country so that the resources of my country might be utilized for 
the benefit of mankind just as the cult of patriotism teaches us today 
that the individual has to die for the family, the family has to die 
for the village, the village for the district, the district for the Pro- 
vince and the Provinces for the whole nation, and when we indulge 
in provincialism I as a Gujarati say, Gujarat first, Bengal and the 
rest of Provinces next. There is no nationalism in it. On the 
contrary if I live in Gujarat and prepare Gujarat, I should pre- 
pare Gujarat so that the vast resources of Gujarat might be placed 
at the disposal of Bengal, nay, of the whole of India, that Gujarat 
may die for the whole of India. My love, therefore, of nationalism, 
or my idea of nationalism is that my country may become firee — 
free that if need be the whole of the country may die — so that 
the human race may live. There is no room here for race hatred. 
Let that be our nationalism. * 


1 Wliat follows is extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account in Tmmg 
India, 10-9-1925. 

XXVIII-9 
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A question from Mr. Chapman, the Librarian of the Imperial Library, 
at the conclusion of the speech, drew a telling reply from Gandhiji. 'Was not the 
insistence on political freedom and political equality on the part of Indians 
conducive to race hatred, when Indians themselves were not capable of ruling 
themselves’ was in effect Mr. Chapman’s question. 

If you have drawn the deduction from what I said that we 
should tolerate your rule so long as we are not capable of manag- 
ing our affairs, you are mistaken. We can develop that capacity 
only by resistance to the system. And may I say that the ques- 
tioner unconsciously betrayed his own race prejudice when he 
referred to Indians as incapable of ruling themselves. Underlying 
that prejudice is the idea of superiority and the conceit that the 
Englishmen are born to manage the affairs of the world. That is 
an idea to fight which my whole life has been dedicated. Unless 
the Englishmen are dislodged from that position there is no peace 
in India, nor any peace for the weaker races of the earth. It is the 
absolute right of India to misgovern herself. My heart rebels against 
any foreigner imposing on my country the peace which is here 
called ‘Pax Britannica’. 

Forward^ 29-8-1 925 

7L SPEECH AT STUDENTS^ MEETING, CALCUTTA^ 

August 29, 1925 

In thanking the students for the purse presented to him, Mahatma 
Gandhi said they should remember that, in revering the memory of 
Beshbandhu, they were revering their country and they pledged themselves to 
do something, be it ever so little — ^to the best of their ability — for their country. 
But, as he had said repeatedly, these subscriptions he regarded only as an 
earnest of what the subscribers were going to do for their country. 

Speaking of organization, Mahatmaji said that, first of all, they should 
understand what was meant by organization. But what was the meaning of 
organization? Organization meant that the people should have a united 
purpose, a united will. Immediately they had got these two conditions fulfilled, 
they had brought into being a little organization. Although, they, the Indians, 
seemed to have a common aspiration, they had not yet discovered that, for 
common aspirations, common methods were also necessary. They had not yet 

^ The Ashutosh College Students’ Parliament, under whose auspices the 
meeting was held at Russa Theatre Hall, presented Gandhiji with a purse of 
lU. 1,001 for the All-Bengal Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. Prof. M. C. Bhat- 
ta c ba r ya presided. 
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received the faculty for application in connection with these common aspira- 
tions. These aspirations of theirs still more or less remained only as ideals and 
a few of them, who were endeavouring to translate those ideals into action, 
were too few to bring into being organizations that were necessary in order to 
permeate the masses of India. Another requirement for efficient organization 
was a leader, or more than a leader, soldiers. They might have a towering 
personality like Deshbandhu and people in their adoration and admiration 
might follow such a man for the time beiag irresistibly attracted to him. But 
that did not bidng into being an organization. The test of an organization was 
that they should work as soldiers, not because they were irresistibly drawn to 
a personality but because they were irresistibly drawn to the principle. There- 
fore, the requirements of an organization were common will, common purpose, 
a leader, disciplined soldiers. 

How could students then learn the spirit of organization? That was to 
say, in concrete terms, what was to be their own purpvose, what was to be 
their common will in connection with India in terms of the nation ? Naturally, 
the first answer was that students should import national consideration even 
in their studies. While students they should not only think for themselves, 
what they should do after they were discharged from colleges, but they should 
also learn how they would utilize the knowledge they were gaining. They 
should see that there was no contradiction or inconsistency between obligations 
to the family and obligations to the nation. Taking his audience back to 
1908, Mahatmaji said that he had discovered one thing common and that 
was the spinning-wheel. He had discovered, and he challenged anybody to 
disprove the discovery, that this nation was dying of sloth and idleness. Poverty, 
hunger, drain from India — certainly all these things could be stopped in a 
moment if they would only shed their idleness and sloth. If they would go 
to the villages, they would see for themselves that the root cause of the deep, 
distressing poverty of India was slothfiilness. Nay he would go so far as to 
say that idleness was the cause their foreign domination. For it was his 
settled convnction that a nation which was not a nation of idlers, a nation which 
utilized all its time for its existence, defied the whole might of the universe. 
India should do likewise. Every villager should consider it his duty to work 
every spare moment at Ms disposal for the sake of the motherland. 

Then, what was the wrork that every one of them could do, retaining 
his own individual work? The answer was simple, and that was the charkha. 
Therefore, students should go to the villages, and try to impress upon the vil- 
lagers the potency the charkha and that they would succeed in doing only 
when they had shed their slothfulness and idleness and gone there not as 
patrons, but as servants. 

Speaking about swadeshism, Mahatmaji said that swadeshism is a con- 
servative spirit — not conservative or radical — but conservative in its original 
root meaning, i.e., something that conserved. The spirit of swadedai would 
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enable and teach them to conserve all that was best. There was a process of 
rejection also, but not summary rejection nor blind adoration of all that was 
ancient, simply because it was ancient. They must use the God-gifted reason, 
discrimination. Swadeshism was a discriminating, conservative spirit which 
would retain all that was best in national life, in ancient tradition and at 
the same time absorb by assimilation— not by base imitation— all that was best 
in the modern world, all that was best in the West, so that from good they 
might grow to better and from better to still better. But there was some 
fundamental principle in their religion whidr could not be improved upon. 
What possible improvement could they make on tire statement “God is Truth 
and Love”? But there were certab usages and customs which had been 
handed down to them. All these customs must vary according to the vary- 
ing circumstances and here they must reject them if they conflicted with 
reason, with their moral sense of mankbd. 

But he knew that swadeshism had become cheap today. Anything im- 
ported from Germany, Japan became a swadeshi article. To him that was a 
parody of swadeshism. 

My swadeshi is khaddar, because I have taken my stand on 
one thing, and restricted my swadeshism. Manufactured goods 
we must not use— goods from outside which we can usefully manu- 
facture in our own country. That is not antagonistic to anything, 
but it is the law of charity beginning at home it is the law of 
charity which teaches us that, if we do not serve our family, our 
neighbour, we will not be able to serve our distant neighbour. 
Remember one yard of calico puts into the pockets of the labou- 
rers one pie. One yard of khaddar, khaddar bought from the 
villagers, puts into the hands of the famishing villagers at least 
four annas. Make your choice— one pie or four annas and decide 
for yourselves. 

Forward, 30-8-1925 



72 . SPEECH AT BENGAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE, 
CALCUTTA 


August 29, 1925 

On rising to speak, Mahatmaji was accorded a great ovation and he began 
by saying that, when the son^ of late Babu Kalicharan Banerjee requited him 
to address the meeting of the Indian C3iristian community, he could not but 
comply with his request, because the request was made by the son of one 
whom he revered most and whom he had the good fortune to meet on an 
occasion of seeking his advice at a critical time. 

Mahatmaji continued to say that he had no new message to deliver to 
them. Whatever he had got to say to his Christian brethren of Indian nationality 
he had said on many previous occasions and they had read it in newspapers. 
His first intimate relations with the Indian Christians began while he was in 
South Africa. There he made acquaintance with a large number of Indian 
Christians who used to share his joys and trials equally with him. Ever since 
that time his intimacy with them had been on the increase. 

Mahatmaji next referred to the deplorable condition the Indian Chris- 
tians for their mixing Christianity with European modes and methods. He 
said that, for the first time, he detected this perverse mentality the Indian 
Christians in South Africa and fix>m that time he had been all along striving 
hard to combat this evil idea. He had very often tried to prove that there 
was a clear distinction between the modes and manners Europeans and 
Indian Christians. On the previous evening, he showed that race hatred 
was not nationalization.^ Similarly, he had shown that Christianity did not 
mean denationalization. He wras quite sure that for them Christianity did not 
mean Europeanization, It had no geographical limit. Jesus lived every inch 
of him in Asia and certainly Chrisdanity had no relation whatsoever with 
Europeanization. 

Mahatmaji further observed that there seemed to exist a wide gulf 
between the Indian Christians and Indian Hindus and Mc^ammedans. No 
doubt the gulf was gettig narrower day by day. But it should be bridged 
over without any further delay. Everyme of a paardcular religion must love 
those who belonged to other religions. Referring to his experience in Travan- 
core, Mahatmaji said that in that State there was a large number of highly 
educated and cultured Indian Christians. He was glad to find them try to 
do away with hatred and ill will of any sort for men of other religions. 
The sooner the number of such Christians increased, the better for India. 


^ J. K. Baneijee, who presided at the meeting, 

2 Vi(h “Speech at Meccano Club, Calcutta”, 28-8-1925. 
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Mahatmaji continued that they had gone away far from their origmal 
religion. Therefore, they must be prepared to come back to their old bre- 
thren with loving hearts. They had gone within the fold of another religion 
simply to rise above, at least as they thought it to be, superstition and errors 
of their ancient forefathers. So, they must rise above any malice or despite 
for their brethren. Next he referred to internationalism and said that his 
strong belief was that, without being nationalist, none could lay claim to inter- 
nationalism. Unless a man could serve his family, his village and his country 
he could not serve the world. Internationalism had got no malice, no ill will 
or contempt, but it had only peace and goodwill in it, and unless a man 
began to love heartily his neighbours, he could not cultivate the spirit of 
love for the outside world. He continued that Christianity to them must be 
a better expression of nationalism, so they should be prepared to die for the nation 
before they could claim to give up their life for the cause of the world. In his 
opinion, Christianity must not be repugnant to nationalism. It must mean a 
greater dedication of their lives to the country’s cause and for that they must 
enter into the hearts of the masses. He had heard many Christians say that 
they had nothing to do with the masses of India. He thought no religion 
could say so, since all of them were imperfect in some sense or other. 
Mahatmaji requested the Indian Christians to dispel such ideas from their 
minds. 

Referring to the poverty of India, Mahatmaji next said that certainly 
Christianity did not mean multiplication of wants — wants which poor India 
could ill ajSbrd to supply. Many might say that their outlook was not 
limited within a narrow sphere. He would ask them to examine their hearts 
and see whether their utterances were at one with their belief, and he was 
sure they wouldn’t be able to reconcile their utterances with their beliefs. 

Last of all, Mahatmaji appealed to them to put on khaddar at least, 
if they could not spin. For every yard of hand-spun and hand-woven khad- 
dar they bought, they paid in a way at least four annas to their suffering 
brethren in the villages who were dying of starvation practically for want of 
work. Mahatmaji concluded his speech by saying that in pursuance of the 
high tenets of their religion which was absolutely based on the spirit of service 
to mankind they should buy khaddar and thus save their millions of starving 
brethren who lived in the remote villages. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 30 - 8-1925 
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India is a land of peasants. In a way the whole world belongs 
to peasants. In other countries, however, people do not live by 
fanning alone. In some countries people earn their living by 
hunting. England lives by its industries. It imports much of the 
grain that it needs. For India, however, farming is the only 
means of subsistence. If the rains fail, the people have to starve. 
The farmers have to look up to the clouds in the monsoon. 

However, as only a few persons can cultivate the land all the 
year round, crores of people are without any occupation for four to 
six months. Hence we have become idle. This has not always been 
our plight. Crores of people were kept employed when we made 
cloth ourselves. AU these crores suffer iBrom idleness today. Their 
eyes have lost lustre. They are without hope; their faces are devoid 
of enthusiasm. We are in such a sad plight where idleness has 
become second nature to us. This idleness of the peasants is shared 
by the middle class too. There can be no swaraj for an idle nation. 
Idleness leads to destruction. While moving amidst hundreds of 
thousands of people, I find that they do not get weary of chatting 
or just sitting doing nothing. If I don't look out, many people 
would sit around me and believe that they were doing something 
meritorious. 

This idleness is a great disease with us, whose symptom is 
poverty. I believe that while the drain of money from this country 
is the cause of our poverty, it is not the cause. It is our idlen^ 
that is responsible both for our poverty and the drain of our resour- 
ces. And, what else can an idle person become but a slave? Idlers 
have never become, and never will become, self-reliant. 

How to get rid of this idleness? By taking up some sort of 
activity. Which is the activity that can be taken up by crores of 
human beings? In my opinion the spinning-wheel is the only 
activity of this kind. Anyone who can find a better activity for 
the people is free not to work on the spinning-wheel. I have been 
claiming from the very beginning that the spinning-wheel is the 
best possible means of making an idle person active; however, if 
anyone points out a more fruitful means which could be generally 
adopted, I will readily bow to him. I have come acrcwss 
many persons who are hard working themselves. But does this 
make the whole -country industrious? There are ten or twenty 
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millionaires in India, there are twenty-five or fifty rulers; does that, 
however, make everyone a millionaire or a ruler? We can be called 
a single nation when those who are well-to-do partake of the 
misery of the country. Even a person like Shri Krishna had to work 
for the mass of people even though it was unnecessary so far as he 
himself was concerned. Moreover, it is not sufficient to be engaged 
in work that is directed to one’s self-interest. Those who can be 
called public leaders or public servants will pursue for the good 
of others an activity which crores of persons pursue in mere self- 
interest. If they do not do this, even those who work for the sake 
of self-interest will give it up under a false glamour or illusion. 
In this case, we have to fashion workers out of idlers. We have 
also to teach them an activity which will bring about the good of 
the individual and society. The spinning-wheel alone can offer 
such an activity. It is for this very reason that I call the spinning- 
wheel a Kamadhenu^. Once the people realize the value of time, they 
will be able to understand everything else. 

Mr. Andrews has posed two questions. We incur a loss of 
crores of rupees every year as cattle are not properly looked after. 
Moreover, as people do not put their excreta to good use, manure 
worth crores of rupees is wasted, and this also leads to the spread 
of diseases among people. If I can stress the importance of the acti- 
vity of spinning, why do I not attempt readily to save crores of 
rupees by stressing the importance of this problem of cattle and 
this problem of filth? I have taken up the responsibility of 
cow-protection by way of protecting cattle. The problem of filth 
is a very difficult one which also owes its existence partly to our 
idleness. If people realize the importance of working hard the pro- 
blem of cattle and that of filth would immediately be solved. If 
people do not take up the activity of spinning which is both easy 
and immediately rewarding how will they understand the pro- 
blem posed by cattle and filth, which can be solved after very 
great efforts? Hence, from whichever angle you look you will see 
the very same thing. Idleness is the great disease of India and 
the spinning-wheel is the sole remedy for it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajimn^ 30-8-1925 


1 Mythical cow yielding whatever is asked of her 
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End of the Bengal Tour 

By the end of August, my tour of Bengal will be over. I would 
have stayed about a month and a half longer than intended.* I 
had not known the Bengalis previously as I have come to know 
them this time. I have had the pleasure of knowing many types of 
Bengalis. However, right now I do not wish to describe my expe- 
riences. What I write now is meant for Gujaratis. 

I shall be reaching Bombay in connection with the Dadabhai 
Centenary, on the 3rd. After celebrating this occasion on the 4th, 

1 expect to reach the Ashram on the 5th. I shall have to leave 
the Ashram again on the 9 th. I hope to complete some tasks during 
these four days. Among these, I hope to give an account of the 
work of the Kathiawar Political Conference 2 The latter has given 
khadi a place of prime importance. Devchandbhai will give an 
account of the extent to which this task has been carried out. In 
my opinion, a fairly good proportion of what was expected has 
been accomplished. The workers have not been idle. 

What now remains is the political work. To some extent, I 
had taken this burden upon my shoulders. I have not been 
oblivious of this task although I was not in Gujarat. This does not 
imply that any success has been achieved. I only wish to say 
here that I do not, in any way, regret the advice that I offered 
to Kathiawar.^ My experience confirms its wisdom. 

It is extremely difficult to solve the problem of mismanage- 
ment where it exists in the Indian States. But it is not im- 
possible. That, however, depends on increasing the strength of the 
peasantry and educating the rulers. The strength of the former 
cannot be increased by any outward struggle but through their 
own training. Hence, constructive work is the basis for solving 
political problems. Opinions may differ on whether this means 
the spinning-wheel or some other activity. But the time is draw- 
ing near when there will be a general agreement that the true 
solution of political problems lies in the education of the people. 


1 Gandhiji was in Bengal from May 1, 1925 to September 1, 1925. 

2 On September 6, Gandhiji presided over the meeting of its managing 
committee held at Sabarmati Ashram. 

3 As president of the Kathiawar Political Conference, when its third 
session was held at Bhavnagar on January 8, 1925 
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vessel to clean themselves with. In the river near Trichinopoly 
one can see excreta with the naked eye! And, the same water is 
used for bathing and drinking! In Bengal hundreds of puddle- 
like tiny lakes are used for the purpose of bathing, washing and 
drinking — by cattle and human beings. 

The complaint made by Mr. Andrews’s friend, however, relates 
to something else. He says, “the farmers make dirty the soil 
by defecating and urinating at any place. When it rains there, the 
water is polluted by all this filth and, since lakhs of people walk 
bare-foot, they fall a prey to hookworm, dysentery, etc. Many 
people suffer and many die an untimely death. Fine manure can 
be made out of this filth. The people of China save crores of 
rupees by doing so. Why should not Indians do so and, at the same 
time, keep healthy? At one time the conditions in South Ame- 
rica were the same as those obtaining in India. They have been 
changed in twenty years with great effort and the people are free 
from many diseases”. 

We, too, could save ourselves if we so desire. Next week, we 
shall discuss how to do so. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 30-8-1925 


76. LETTER TO PROTAP CHANDRA GUHA ROY 

[Before September 1, 1925] 

I thought you had surrendered already, I was thinking of 
you early this morning and thought you had gone without my see- 
ing you. ^ I am glad you have come. Do keep well in the jail, 
go in for introspection. There is much work to be done if we are 
to get swaraj before long. We must achieve power, but -that will 
not be without enlightened consecration. I know that consecration 
through the charkha is the best and the noblest because it is so 
selfless. You cannot spin the wheel and not think of the dumb 
millions, I know nothing better. 

Forward^ 1-9-1925 



77. JfOTES 

The Late Dr. Bhandarkar 

The death of Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar^ removes from our 
midst a celebrated Sanskrit scholar and social reformer. Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s services to Sanskrit learning will always be remem- 
bered. He made Sanskrit learning by English-speaking Indians 
easy, interesting and popular. The Sanskrit text-lxx>ks written by 
him still retain their popularity. His researches won the recog- 
nition and admiration of Oriental scholars throughout the world. 
Dr. Bhandarkar was as ardent a social reformer as he was a ripe 
Sanskrit scholar, A grateful country will ever cherish the memory 
of the deceased scholar. I tender my respectful condolences to his 
family. 

The Forthcoming A.I.G.C, 

I hope that every member of the A.LG.G., unless he is pre- 
vented by unforeseen circumstances, will make it a point to attend 
the forthcoming meeting of the Committee and take part in its 
deliberations and register his vote. The chance sought to be made 
in the constitution can only be justified, if there is a imanimous 
and insistent demand for it. Unanimity and insistence can only 
be proved by every member attending even at considerable in- 
convenience and sacrifice if necessary. It will not do for mem- 
bers to assume anything as a foregone conclusion, and let those 
who attend do what they like. Absence from the meeting will be 
presumed to be a sign of want of sense of responsibility unless the 
absence is otherwise duly accounted for. Members should realize 
that I have not worried them throughout the year, and but for 
the emergency I would certainly not have worried them now. In 
my opinion, a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee and 
the expense attendant upon it can only be warranted if a new 
policy has to be initiated or important resolutions of an educative 
character are required to be passed. The intention at first was to 
hold the meeting on the 1st of October in Bombay. But it was sug- 
gested that an earlier meeting will be more convenient for the 
members of the Committee, and that it could be more conve- 

^ 1837-1925; the Oriental Research Institute at Poona was named after 
him. Gandhiji first met him in 1896, when he presided over a meeting ad- 
dressed by Gandhiji, vide VoL II, p. 136. 
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niently held at Patna. There is hardly a place which is equally 
suitable for all. When Bombay was thought of, the Bengalis were 
perturbed. Patna having been appointed, there is a protest from 
far-off Sind. I wish it was possible for me to please all the mem- 
bers and all the provinces in justifying the choice of Patna, I can 
only say that it was selected because many considered that it was 
the most suitable place, and more especially, because Pandit Moti- 
lalji desired it after consultation with his colleagues in the Assembly. 
And I had no hesitation in fixing Patna when I knew that Pandit- 
jps health would be better conserved by selecting Patna as the 
venue. He is by no means yet strong or completely restored. Asth- 
matic spasms are only under check and are kept so by the great- 
est vigilance and care. I, therefore, hope that no member will ab- 
sent himself because Patna is too far away for him. 

All-India Spinners’ Association 

It is my intention, too, at the same meeting, if all goes well, 
to inaugurate the All-India Spinners’ Association. I would like, 
therefore, all khaddar workers who are interested in its inaugura- 
tion, and who have valuable suggestions to make, to attend at 
Patna whether they are members of the A.I,C*C. or not. I would 
like them to advise Babu Rajendra Prasad of their intention to 
attend and of the addresses where they would be staying. If they 
require Babu Rajendra Prasad to arrange for their food and 
lodging, they should give him due notice. I have requested 
Rajendra Babu to advertise the charges it would be necessary for 
intending visitors to pay if they want him to make the arrange- 
ments for them. 

Why Not All Parties 

The idea running through my mind is to lighten the burden 
of the forthcoming Congress, to adjust differences that there may 
be amongst Congressmen, and to explore avenues, if any, of com- 
mon action by all parties so that the Congress may be free to dis- 
cuss and initiate new policies and new programmes if any. It may 
be asked why I am not inviting leaders of other parties also to meet 
at Patna. I had given most anxious consideration to the matter, 
and I have come to the conclusion that such an invitation at this 
stage will bear no fruit. It will be time enough to take the next 
step when all the Congressmen know their own minds and become 
of one mind. The differences between the Congressmen and 
others are well known and well defined. It will be for the Con- 
gre^men first to consider how far it is possible for them to go, and 
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then to hold consultation with the leaders of the other parties. For 
the time being, I must content myself with giving the assurance 
to all concerned that I yield to no one in my desire to see all the 
parties united on a common platform. But I know that when the 
differences are fundamental, it is difficult, in spite of all the desire 
in the world, to construct a common platform. What is true of 
Chemistry is true of human beings. Incompatibles meet but to 
explode. What every Congressman aims at, and must aim at, 
is a real union or combination which would mean strength, not a 
patched-up makeshift which can only weaken the nation and, 
therefore, retard the national cause, 

Khaddar in Bihar 
A fiiend writes from Purulia: 

As you are expected to come to Purulia, all the people are 
buying khaddar just to wear it during your stay. Your visit has re- 
minded some of these men of their promise to use khaddar, and some are 
buying it just to escape public criticism. Now, if a man uses foreign 
cloth as a rule, but only wears khaddar on certain occasions, he is a 
hypocrite. And if your visit increases the number of such men, what is 
the use? Hypocrites never help the self-govomment of any country. 
There was a time when I deemed it a pleasure to present khaddar 
garments on marriage ceremonies. But I found by experience that it was 
almost impossible to get pure khaddar locally. What is generally bought 
as such is made in Japan or in. Indian mills, and what I have bought 
from Swaraj Ashram has warp made of mill yam. 

This letter raises two important points. One is whether 
there is any use in occasional use of khaddar. On the principle 
that something is better than nothing even an occasional use of 
khaddar is to be encouraged. We want to sell home-made, home- 
woven, and home-spun cloth. Any demand for such cloth is, 
therefore, welcome and those who make occasional use are likely 
to make even habitual use of khaddar. I would, therefore, en- 
courage its use on every occasion. Nor can I endorse the remark 
that those who wear khaddar on particular occasions are neces- 
sarily hypocrites. If a man pretends to be what he is not, he is a 
hypocrite, not one who makes no such pretences. One who drinks 
secretly and makes his neighbour believe that he is a teetotaller is 
a hypocrite to be shunned. A man who makes no secret of his 
habit of drinking, but omits drinking in society, or out of regard 
for his friends, is not only not a hypocrite, but a sensible and 
considerate man, and there is every hope of his being weaned 
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from his habit. If, therefore, the people of Purulia, who are report- 
ed to be buying khaddar in view of my forthcoming visit, are do- 
ing so in order to induce the belief in me that they have never 
worn any other cloth, they are undoubtedly hypocrites. But I 
do not believe that they are buying khaddar with any such unholy 
design. It is no secret to me that a vast number of people have 
not yet given up the habit of using mill-made cloth, foreign or 
indigenous. But they do not mind using khaddar occasionally, 
and, since it has now become the Congress dress, people who 
attend Congress functions even occasionally consider it proper to 
wear khaddar. Whilst, therefore, I should like all those in Bihar 
who are buying khaddar to enable them to appear at Congress 
functions during my tour, to wear it habitually, I am unable to 
condemn its use for the occasion of my tour. It is some gain, be 
it ever so small, that the surplus khaddar stock in Bihar will be 
used up and so much money freed for manufacture of more khad- 
dar. 

The second point raised by the correspondent is serious. The 
only way to avoid fraudulent imitations is for purchasers to ensure 
the purity of their purchases. Congress organizations, or khaddar 
organizations can do a great deal to prevent, or, at any rate, to 
check the evil. The correspondent states khaddar stores should 
be run by the Congress in all principal centres. Some such thing 
has been attempted, but it is a matter of finance and orga- 
nization. The All-India Spinners’ Association is being conceived 
for the purpose of dealing with such evils. Meanwhile I would 
urge writers hke my correspondent not to give up khaddar for 
want of facility. It is because the successful organizing of khaddar 
and the spinning-wheel means the evoking of all that is best in 
us that I often say that the adoption of the spinning-wheel will 
lead to swaraj. 

Half-khaddar 

The correspondent also deals with the evil of half-khaddar 
being manufactured and sold by Congress organizations. The evil 
is serious enough. A Congress organization, which tis pledged to 
sell khaddar, can have nothing to do with half-khaddar. So long 
as Congressmen do not see the simple truth that manufacture 
of half-khaddar prevents the evolution of hand-spun yarn, spin- 
ning will be done indifferently. To subject hand-spun yarn to 
the test of the loom by using it for the warp is the surest and 
the quickest way of improving the quality of hand-spun yarn. It 
is a superstition to believe that by and by one would be able 
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to displace mill yarn from warp. The difficulty will have to be 
faced one day. It has already been faced by several Congress 
organizations. There is no difficulty about getting hand-spun yam 
woven, if not in the district of its production, in some other dis- 
trict. I wish, therefore, that Congress organizations shoiild cease 
to weave or deal in half-khaddar. 

Cow-protection 

Those who imposed on me the responsibility of conducting 
the All-India Cow-Protection Association and those who were 
responsible for its inauguration may rest assured that its affairs 
have not escaped my attention. Only, the more I study the 
subject, the more I realize the difficulty of the task. With the 
protection of the cow, in the sense in which I have used it, is bound 
up not merely the welfare of the cattle of all India and the 
good name of Hinduism, but, also to a very large extent, the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country. The conviction is also becoming 
more and more deep-rooted in me that the solution of the pro- 
blem lies in the acceptance by Hindus in particular, and the Indians 
in general, of the methods adopted by the Association. In order 
to enable me to study, or to have studied, all the literature on 
cow-protection, I invite all local Associations and those interested 
in the cattle problem, including the Agriculture Department of the 
Government of India as also the provincial Governments, to 
favour me with such literature and statistics as they may possess 
on the cattle problem, the conducting of dairies, tanneries, etc. The 
meeting of the Committee of the Association takes place in Bom- 
bay on the 3rd inst., at which I hope to announce the choice of 
a Secretary and a permanent Treasurer. I hope, too, that those 
who undertook to enroll a certain number of members, will be 
able to announce the fulfilment of their undertaking. The litera- 
ture I have asked for may be sent to the address of the All-India 
Cow-Protection Association, Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati. 

Spinning at a Government Institute 

There is at Serampore a weaving institute run by the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, through its Department of Industries, where 
hand-spinning is being systematically taught. I was curious to 
know its progress and the methods of instruction. I, therefore, 
applied for permission to visit the Institute which was readily 
granted. Mr. Hoogwerf showed me round. There was hand- 
weaving, dyeing, and spinning not restricted to cotton only, but 
extended to jute, silk, etc. 

XXVIII-10 
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I propose, however, to confine my attention to cotton-spinning 
only. I appreciated the anxiety of the staff about it, but I dis- 
covered at once that there was not that technical ability and gui- 
dance which one would expect in a teaching institution. I had 
gone there to find a spinning expert with faith in hand-spinning. 
I had expected to find also up-to-date spinning-wheels. I say 
this not by way of idle criticism, but in the hope of definite im- 
provement taking place in the near future. Some of the spinning- 
wheels I saw there were indifferently made and open to the same 
objections which I have raised in these columns to many speci- 
mens I saw during my tour. Some of them even created a jarring 
sound. The slivers were also not of the best. Under the circum- 
stances I should not at all wonder if in a short time one finds a 
report to the effect that the experiment in hand-spinning was a 
failure. Any experiment, before it can be pronounced a failure, 
must be given the fairest chance. It must, therefore, be conduc- 
ted by one who has faith in it, and the requisite ability. There 
is, I understand, a desire to introduce instruction in power- 
loom weaving also at the Institute. As it is, the Institute is living 
on starvation wages. It is intended to promote cottage indus- 
tries. In my opinion, the introduction of the power-loom will be 
a waste of public money, and I say this not because of my disbelief 
in power-looms, but because it does not promote the object for 
which the Institute has been founded. Every rupee voted for its 
management must be devoted to the development of cottage 
industries, and, therefore, all the activities of the Institute should 
be devoted to the exploration of possibilities of hand-spinning, 
and the antecedent processes and instruction therein. 

One thing I noticed in the Institute which can be copied 
by all national institutions where hand-spinning is taught and 
developed. Mr. Hoogwerf took me to his home which contains 
testing instruments for testing the strength and the count of yarn, 
its evenness, the staple of cotton and the durability of cloth when 
it is woven. If some of these simple instruments are kept in 
national institutions and judiciously used, they will help spinners 
to make rapid progress and to check their spinning. 

I must not omit an institution which is run chiefly from the 
aid oi the Government Institute and is situated near by. It is real- 
ly a home for girls to which a missionary lady has devoted her- 
self. There, too, hand-spinning is one of the things taught. But 
my criticism applies equally to this home. The superintendent, 
in spite of all her will to make it a succe^, cannot do so, imtil 
she herself learns the art, so as to enable her to know a good 
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wheel from a bad [one] and to know when spinning is done pro- 
perly. 

Toung India^ 3-9-1925 


78. WHAT OF THE WEST? 

A European friend thus writes: 

What can be done, what would you suggest that could be tried in 
favour of the starving millions of the West? By starving millions I mean 
the masses of the European and American proletariat who are being 
driven to the abyss, who live a life not worth the name, full of tlie direst 
privations, who can nourish no dream of future relief by any form of 
swaraj, who are perhaps more hopeless than the millions of India 
because the faith in Gk>d, the consolation of religion, has left them to 
be replaced by nothing but hatred. 

The iron hands which press down the Indian naticm are at work 
there also. The devilish system is at work in each of these independent 
countries; politics do not count as there is a close solidarity of greed. 
Vice is devastating these masses who naturally try to escape the heli of 
their life at any cost, at the cost of making it a greater hell, and who 
have no longer the outlet of religious hopes, as Christianity by siding for 
centuries with the powerful and the greedy has Icist all credit. 

Of course, I exi>ect Mahatmaji to answer that the only way to salva- 
tion for these masses, if there is any left, if the whole Western world is 
not already doomed, lies in the applicaticHi of a disciplined non-violent 
resistance carried on on a lai^ scale. But there are no traditions of 
ahimsa in the European soil and mind. Even the spreading of the doc- 
trine would encounter huge difficulties, what about its right understand- 
ing and application! 

The problem underlying the question so sincerely put by 
the friend lies outside my orbit. I, therefore, attempt an answer 
merely in courteous recognition of friendship between the question- 
er and myself. I confej^ that no value attaches to my answer, save 
what we attach to every considered argument. I know neither 
the diagnosis of the European disease nor the remedy in the 
same sense that I claim to know both in the case of India. 

I, however, feel that fundamentally the disease is the same 
in Europe as it is in India, in spite of the fact that in the former 
country the people enjoy political self-government. No mere 
transference of political power in India will satisfy my ambition, 
even though I hold such transference to be a vital necessity of 
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Indian national life. The peoples of Europe have no doubt poli- 
tical power but no swaraj. Asian and African races are exploited 
for their partial benefit, and they, on their part, are being exploi- 
ted by the ruling class or caste under the sacred name of demo- 
cracy. At the root, therefore, the disease appears to be the same 
as in India. The same remedy is, therefore, likely to be appli- 
cable. Shorn of all the camouflage, the exploitation of the masses 
of Europe is sustained by violence. 

Violence on the part of the masses will never remove the di- 
sease, Anyway, up to now experience shows that success of vio- 
lence has been short-lived. It has led to greater violence. What 
has been tried hitherto has been a variety of violence and artificial 
checks dependent mainly upon the will of the violent. At the 
crucial moment these checks have naturally broken down. It seems 
to me, therefore, that sooner or later, the European masses will 
have to take to non-violence if they are to find their deliverance. 
That there is no hope of their taking to it in a body and at 
once does not bafiie me. A few thousand years are but a speck in 
the vast time circle. Someone has to make a beginning with a 
faith that will not flinch. I doubt not that the masses, even of 
Europe, will respond, but what is more emergent in point of time 
is not so much a large experiment in non-violence as a precise 
grasp of the meaning of deliverance. 

From what will the masses be delivered? It will not do to 
have a vague generalization and to answer ‘Trom exploitation and 
degradation”. Is not the answer this that they want to occupy 
the status that capital does today? If so, it can be attained only 
by violence. But if they want to shun the evils of capital, in other 
words, if they would revise the viewpoint of capital, they would 
strive to attain a juster distribution of the products of labour. 
This immediately takes us to contentment and simplicity, volun- 
tarily adopted. Under the new outlook multiplicity of material 
wants will not be the aim of life, the aim will be rather their res- 
triction consistently with comfort. We shall cease to think of 
getting what we can, but we shall decline to receive what all 
cannot get. It occurs to me that it ought not to be difficult to make 
a succe^ful appeal to' the masses of Europe in terms of economics, 
and a fairly successful working of such an experiment must lead 
to immense and unconscious spiritual results. I do not believe 
that the spiritual law works on a field of its own. On the contrary, 
it expresses itself only through the ordinary activities of life. It 
thus affects the economic, the social, and the political fields. If 
the mass^ of Europe can be persuaded to adopt the view I have 
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suggested, it will be found that violence will be wholly unnecessary 
to attain the aim and they can easily come to their own by follow- 
ing out the obvious corollaries of non-violence. It may even be 
that what seems to me to be so natural and feasible for India, may 
take longer to permeate the inert Indian masses than the active 
European masses. But I must reiterate my confession that all my 
argument is based on suppositions and assumptions and must, 
therefore, be taken for what it is worth. 

Toung Indiay 3-9-1925 

79. INDIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 

The following cable has been received by me from Mr. Amed 
Bhayat, President of mass meeting of Indians held in Durban: 

The Asiatic Bilii in the Union Parliament is far reaching in its 
results. It is ineqnitous and disastrous to Indian interests and is deli- 
berate violation of Gandhi-Smuts imderstanding^ to recognize vested in- 
terests. The Bill provides for allocating residential and trading areas 
only within which Indians may buy and lease property. In rural districts 
Indians will be confined to thirty nnles from the coast line wherein areas 
may be defined. The result will be that the business of thousands of 
Indians must cease on the expiry of present leases. It amounts to com- 
pulsory segregatioiL, deliberate deprivation Indian property. Ultimate 
aim is apparently repatriation and confiscation of rights. The right of 
bona-fide Indians to enter the Union is seriously jeopardized. Many pro- 
visions of the Bill will enable the Government to declare Indians as 
prohibited immigrants and domicile rights will be practically forfeited. 
More absence over three years causes forfeiture. The wives and children 
of domiciled Indians cannot enter the Union after five years from August 
1925. Thousand ex-indentured Indians who are now for thirty years 
here and their descendants may be declared prohibited immigrants and 
cannot claim domicile. South African bom Indians domiciled in one 
province of the Unicm must return to the province of their birth, and 
there also into segregated areas. Indians bom here could also be de- 
clared prohibited immigrants if unsuitable to the requirements of the 
Unicm. Such prohibited Indians will lose all property and vested rights 
in the Union stnd be driven away. Protest mass meeting Natal Indians 

1 The Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further 
Provision) BiE, introduced in the Union Parliament in July 1925. The Bill 
was intended to prevent the acquisition of land by Asiatics save in certain 
specified areas. 

2 Vide Vol. XII. 
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been called for 31st in Durban. We rely upon you for creating strong 
influential public opinion so that the Indian Government may be roused 
into determined action to protect us. Affront to Indian nation must be 
met with dignified protests from India. The insult is gratuitous and we 
resent same in a most strenuous and emphatic manner. We implore you 
to press Indian Government to give immediate public expression to its 
attitude as supineness may be misunderstood by all concerned. 

Although it has been published in the Press, it can bear repe- 
tition here. I have also received a copy of the Gazette containing 
the full text of the Bill. It is a long Bill divided into three chapters, 
containing 27 sections and a schedule. It occupies 9 foolscap sides 
closely printed. I do not print the Bill, as v/ithout the aid of pre- 
vious enactments with which it deals and which it modifies or 
repeals, it is not capable of being understood by the reader. Suf&ce 
it to observe here that the cablegram faithfully summarizes the 
restrictions sought to be imposed by the Bill. It reduces the posi- 
tion of the resident Indian population to such an extent that, 
without the Union Government having to pay any compen- 
sation whatsoever, there will be no Indian settlers in South 
Africa within a few years’ time. If the provisions of the Bill are 
applied with enough stringency, there will be powers given to the 
administration to freeze out every Indian, no matter what the 
step may be, in the land of his adoption and even of his birth, for 
the Bill makes no distinction between Indians born in South Africa 
and domiciled. The safeguards provided by the Bill are all illusory 
and can be rendered perfectly nugatory. That the Bill has not yet 
become law is a matter of little comfort. The Bill is an indication of 
the determination of the Union Government to starve the Indians 
out of South Africa. Mr, Malan has made no secret of it. It 
is a matter of time when every Indian will have left South Africa. 
Let the reader remember, or know, that the Chinese labourers 
who were imported for developing the gold mines of Johannesburg, 
were summarily repatriated when the Government had made up 
its mind. The Chinese had no voice. So it will be with Indians 
unless the Government of India choose to do its duty. Mr. Bhayat 
has made a pathetic appeal to us here. So far as public opinion is 
concerned, it is unanimously for the Indian settlers. Unfortunately 
for them, it is at present ineffective. Such as it is, it will certainly 
be mobilized for the purpose of preventing the impending spoliation 
of our countrymen in South Africa in total disregard of the agree- 
ment of 1914, which was designed to guarantee the then existing 
rights of the Indian residents in South Africa. 

Toung India, 3-9-1925 
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I am leaving Bengal not without much sorrow. I have almost 
become domiciled in Bengal. I shall miss my daily pilgrimage to 
Basanti Devi, and I shall miss the happy smiling faces of the nume- 
rous subscribers who have been coming daily from various parts. 
I know that if we have not reached ten lakhs, it is not because of 
want of devotion to the memory of Deshbandhu or of will on the 
part of the Bengalis, but because of the universally defective orga- 
nization for which we are responsible. Had it been possible to can- 
vass every village in Bengal, we would have long ago made up the 
full total. But even as it is, the sum of Rs. 7,74,165-10-5^ is not 
unworthy of Bengal. I have had a rough calculation made, and the 
result shows that the resident Marwaris have contributed over 
Rs. 140,000, the resident Gujaratis have contributed nearly 
Rs. 60,000, and the balance is contributed by the Bengalis in Bengal, 
and outside Bengal, including small sums from other provinces. 
The burden now rests upon those who are in charge of the funds 
to fulfil the objects for which it has been raised- 

There remains still the All-India Deshbandhu Memorial 
Fund. Organized collection for it has not yet begun. Pandit 
Jawaharlal has circulated a list^ of collections up to the 23rd 
August, which brings the total to Rs. 2,002-8-6 and which I 
give below as an interesting study. 

Toung India^ 3-9-1925 


8L STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 

Some friends have been telling me that the date 22nd Septem- 
ber for the meeting of the AU-India Congress Committee is an in- 
convenient one for the Bengalis in view of the forthcoming Puja 
holidays. The date has been fixed in consultation with Pandit 
Motilal Nehru who has chosen it after consultation with the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, The original date fixed has been anticipated 
for the convenience of these members so that they might not have 
a double journey. Had the ist of October been retained, it would 
not have been possible to fix the venue at Patna, Even as it is, a 

^ Not reproduced here, the list showed corttributiom from alrriost all over 
the country. 
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telegram has been received from Sind protesting against the venue 
being fixed at Patna. I appreciate the difficulty of the Sindhi 
fiiends. But Patna has been chosen after much consultation and 
for the convenience of the majority of the members. The real 
Puja holiday commences on the 24th and I have promised the 
Bengali friends that, even though there may have to be a late 
night sitting, I shall finish the deliberations of the All-India 
Congress Committee on the 22nd so as to free the members to leave 
for Calcutta the night of 22nd. If any routine matters requiring 
the attention of the All-India Congress Committee remain over, 
and on which Bengali friends might not have any fixed views, sub- 
ject to their consent, the proceedings will be prolonged beyond the 
22nd. But the main purpose for which the meeting is being con- 
vened will be finished on the 22nd. I hope to be in Patna on the 
20th. 21st is my day of silence, and I shall be free to discuss with 
friends who might arrive on the 20th any question that they may 
wish to discuss in regard to the proposed change in the constitu- 
tion. Needless to say that no change in the constitution will be 
adopted unless there is an absolute unanimity. I hope all the 
members of the A.I.G.C. will attend the forthcoming meeting. 

If all goes well, it is my desire also to inaugurate the All-India 
Spinners’ Association and to discuss matters relating to the spin- 
ning-wheel and khaddar. I therefore invite all khadi workers 
who may wish to help at the framing of the constitution of this 
organization to attend. 

The Hindu, 3-9-1925 


82. LETTER TO V. L. PHADKE 

Bhadra Vad 1 [September 3, 1925Y 

BHAI MAMA^, 

I have your letter. You may certainly sit with Vallabhbhai 
and prepare a budget as you please. It will have to be passed. 
If you wish to stay on in the Sangh who can throw you out? 
I shall reach the Aishram on the 5th and stay there till the 9th. 

* The dates, 5th and 9th, of Gandhiji’s reaching the Ashram and of his 
leaving it, which are mentioned in the letter, coincide with September 5, 
1925, when in fact he arrived at Satyagraha Ashram, and September 9, 1925, 
when he departed for Bihar. 

2Vithal Laxman Phadke was popularly known as Mama, ‘maternal 
urde*. 
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Give the Samiti all the information it wants about the Ashram*. 
You may write to say that the deed has been passed on to me. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3811 

83, INTERVIEW TO ‘^THE BOMBAY GHRONIGLE^^ 

{September 3^ 1925\ 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived in Bombay yesterday. On his arrival at the 
Victoria Terminus station in the morning he was received by Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and several other friends. He is staying in Revashanker Jagjivan’s 
house. Laburnum Road, Gamdevi, his usual Bombay residence. Knowing 
that he would soon be. caught up in the maze of engagements that have been 
fixed for him even in advance of his arrival, a representative of The Chronicle 
sought an interview with him soon after his arrival at his residence. 
Gandhiji readily consented to give one, though visitors had already begun to 
call. He had a slightly tired look but otherwise was as cheery and fit as 
ever. 

Our representative began by asking about Gandhiji’s outstanding im- 
pressions of his Bengal tour and he replied that so far as khaddar was con- 
cerned, the thing that counted most, the province in general showed as much 
enthusiasm for khaddar and as much disposition to work out the programme 
as any other province. It might even do more. Asked what advice he had 
given or would give to the Bengal Swarajists with regard to the policy in the 
Legislative Council, he replied that he had only advised them to follow the 
lead of Pandit Motilal Nehru. Gandhiji had by now taken out his twirligig^ 
and begun plying it. 

“Wbat remedy would you suggest against the prevailing stagnation in the 
country?*’ was the next question. He fixed a fond look on the twirhgig, 
drew out a fine long thread, and said with a beaming smile: 

Well, I have already prescribed my remedy. Spin, spin, spin, 
till stagnation vanishes. That is my remedy and it holds the field 
till another or an alternative remedy is sugg^ted and a case made 
out for it. 

Our representative pointed out that village panchayats were being sug- 
gested in several places, specially in Maharashtra and also co-operative societies 
for khaddar work as adjuncts for village organization. Gandhiji said: 

* Antyaja Ashram at Godhra in Gujarat, managed by the addressee 

2 The or spindle-like contrivance for sp i nning 
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They are all right where they can properly be worked out in 
a spirit of absolute self-reliance. Where this spirit prevails, I would 
welcome almost any organization as better than none, but I fear 
that in many cases these institutions might turn out to be additional 
instruments to accustom people to lean on officials or their agents. 
What we want to unite and vitalize the whole nation is a com- 
mon industry which all can carry on entirely by themselves. 
Universal spinning is the thing. 

‘‘Do you see any signs, even if stray, of the Hindu-Muslim tension eas- 
ing?” he was asked next. He said gravely: 

^ No, it is growing worse, but only to grow better. I fear the 
growing tension may end in an explosion, though we shall try to 
make it as little violent as possible. But with the reaction fol- 
lowing, the two communities must coalesce, and absorption in 
common constructive work can keep down the violence of the 
explosion and will further cement the union when it comes. 

“What reply would you have the Congress give to Lord Birkenhead?” 
The prompt reply was: 

More work and more briskly on the lines I have already 
suggested. 

“May we not,” o\ir representative asked, “take him at his word in a 
sporting mood and spring a swaraj scheme upon him?” 

If the offer were made in a genuine sporting mood we could 
accept it so, but, in the absence of any actual signs of a change 
of heart on his part, I only fear that the offer to consider any scheme 
prepared by us may turn out to be a trap. I would not walk into it. 

Asked if he would not convene a representative leaders’ conference to re- 
explore the avenues to the unity of all parties, he replied: 

I have answered this question several days ago. I am also 
referring to the topic in today’s Young India. Informal attempts 
are being made but the time for a formal conference is not yet. 
At present almost each party wants unity, no doubt, but unity 
on its own terms. No conference can succeed under these circum- 
stances. As soon as I see any general disposition to subordinate 
one’s individual or party views to the present needs of the coun- 
try, I shall be the first to call such a conference. 

The Bombay Ohronkle^ 4-9-1925 



84. MESSAGE ON CENTENARY OF DADABHAI NAOROJI 

Dadabhai justly earned the affectionate title of the G.O.M. 
of India. Was it not he who first introduced us to the problem of 
the deep poverty of the masses ? In discovering the growing poverty 
of the masses Dadabhai put his finger upon the root evil of the 
present system of Government. In my opinion^ therefore^ the best 
way we can celebrate the forthcoming Centenary is to do some- 
thing tangible for dealing with the problem of poverty. It cannot 
be dealt with satisfactorily save through the universal adoption 
of spinning-wheel and khaddar. Hence it is that I have unhesitat- 
ingly recommended the celebration of the Centenary by making 
collections for khaddar and charkha, by holding khaddar exhi- 
bitions, by hawking khaddar and in every becoming manner push- 
ing forward the cause of khaddar and the spinning-wheeh in other 
words the cause of the millions. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 4-9-1925 


85. INTERVIEW TO ‘TORWARD^^^ 


Bombay, 
September 4, 1925 

A glowiag tribute to Bengal and the Swaraj Party was paid by Mahatma 
Gandhi in course of a special interview for Forward which I had this morn- 
ing. Questioned whether the Swaraj Party had been weakened by E^esh- 
bandhu’s death, Mahatmaji replied: 

Any party, any institution must be weakened after Desh- 
bandhu’s death. But that in no sense means that the Party will 
break up. On the contrary up to now the Party has been excep- 
tionally loyal to the memory of Deshbandhu and has to the best 
of its ability carried out his wishes. 

Has the resignation of Dr. Suhrawardy had any adverse effect on the 
Party? 

Personally, I do not see. 

1 Some of the questions and answers occuring in this report are the same 
as those in '‘Interview to The Bombay CStroimW^, 3-9-1925, and are not being 
reproduced here. 
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In your opinion, Mahatmaji, are the election of Mr. Patel ^ as President 
of the Assembly and Panditji’s acceptance of a seat on the Skeen Committee^ 
consistent with the Swaraj Party’s principles? 

I see no inconsistency in either of these things. Any party 
which is growing in strength or wants to grow in strength must 
adapt itself to the circumstances. I think the acceptance by 
Panditji of a seat on the Skeen Committee and the election of 
Mr. Patel were fine strokes. 

Forward^ 5-9-1925 


86. SPEECH AT DADABHAI NAOROJI CENTENARY 
MEETING, BOMBAY^ 


September 4, 1925 

Mahatma Gandhi said he was a real worshipper of Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the Dada of India. Any man or woman who did his or her duty and died in 
the performance of it, the name of such a person would never die. Dadabhai 
was with them in spirit, although he was not there in his physical body and 
his sweet voice could not be heard by them any more. The passage of time 
had merely made Dadabhai’s name dearer to them and it was more deeply 
engraved on their hearts. It was in 1888 that he had occasion to sit at the 
feet of Dadabhai and, although he was not reading newspapers then — in the 
same way as he was not reading them now — ^he had heard the name of Dada- 
bhai. A Deccani gentleman gave him a letter of introduction to Dadabhai, 
although he was not acquainted with him and, when he took it to him in 
England, although Dadabhai did not know the writer of the letter, he took 
him (Gandhiji) to his heart and said: If you are ever in any difiBculty 
come to me. Dadabhai was living in England not to enjoy life, or play any 
games or to go to the theatre, but to serve India. He there had a large 
number of Indian students under his care, to whom he acted guardian, but had 
he done only that he would never have been remembered by Indians. 
Although Dadabhai had never been into the villages, yet his heart was so big 
that it found room for the poor villager. He not only had a heart big enough 

1 Vithalbhai Patel 

^The Committee, set up imder the chairmanship of Sir Andrew Skeen, 
had been asked to consider whether it was desirable to start a military col- 
lege in India, The demand for such a college had been made in a resolution 
passed by the Legislative Assembly in Delhi. 

5 The meeting, organized by 13 representatives of local associations, 
was held in the Gowasji Jdhangir HaR and was presided over by Gandhiji. 
Sarojini Naidu and Shaukat Ali^also spoke. 
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to include all the Indian communities^ but even the poorest of the poor were 
remembered by him. He knew that the poor villagers were dumb and he 
wanted to make their voice heard by the rulers of this land. He knew that 
the villagers could not get even one square meal a day, not to speak of such 
luxuries as ghee and milk. And what Dadabhai had said 30 or 40 years ago 
was true even to this day. Dadabhai knew that, so long as a majority of 
Indians were skeletons and were mere bags of bones, they could not achieve 
anything. In England Dadabhai had a small office-room for doing his work 
and he lived there like an ascetic serving the cause of India. The speaker 
said he was a true worshipper of Dadabhai and it did not matter to him even 
if his idol had blemishes. The audience that night had come to that meeting 
to worship Dadabhai, but how many of them were actuated by a sincere 
desire to do so? Dadabhai had taught him two things: that he must give his 
idol his fullest love and worship without any reservation and that, if he wanted 
to serve India, he must serve the poor. Gandhiji said he could only serve 
the poor by becoming the very poorest of the poor, the meanest of the mean, 
by becoming a Hindu, a Muslim and a Parsi, for to Dadabhai all Indians 
were alike. Although Dadabhai was a staunch Zoroastrian, he never disliked the 
other communities. He even respected Englishmen. Dadabhai never said that 
India alone should be great at the cost of the whole world. He was willing 
to sacrifice India for the good of the world, but for that purpose a free 
nation was required, and he knew that a slave nation could not do anything. 
Therefore, through his noble life he worshipped at the shrine <rf the goddess 
of freedom and liberty. It was said that if they ojffered their God even a 
simple flower, He was pleased and that merely showed how easy it was 
to pelase Him, provided they were sincere. The best way of celebrating the 
centenary of Dadabhai was to resolve to serve the country. Gandhiji asked 
the audience not to follow whatever Dadabhai did, but do only that which 
would please his soul. He who could serve India ceaselessly, sincerely, and 
whole-heartedly would always be honoured, and to do that was the only way 
they could celebrate the centenary of Dadabhai. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 7 - 9-1925 



87. G0W-PR0TECT10J{ 


The more I study the problem of protecting cows^ the more 
I realize its importance. This problem will become increasingly 
serious in India, since it involves the economic well-being of the 
country. I believe that from its very nature religion embraces 
economic, political and other problems. The religion which is op- 
posed to true economics is no religion, nor that which is opposed 
to true pohtics. Economics devoid of religion should be shunned, 
and political power uninformed with the spirit of religion is 
Satanic. There is no such thing as dharma unrelated to economic 
and other activities. Individuals and society, both survive through 
dharma and perish without it. Accumulation of wealth, that is 
commerce, through truthful means fosters the growth of society, 
but commerce carried on without any regard for truth destroys it. 
Many instances can be cited to show that what is gained through 
falsehood, through dishonest and devious means is but short- 
lived and proves harmful in the end. 

Hence, while discussing our duty to protect cows we must 
consider its economic aspect as well. If cow-protection is opposed 
to true economics, we have no choice but to give up the effort. 
Not only that, but we shall discover in that case that we cannot 
succeed in protecting cows even if we wish to do so. 

It is because we have not even thought about the economic 
benefits of cow-protection that, in a country where countless people 
regard the protection of the cow and her offspring as a sacred duty, 
the latter starve. We see them reduced to mere skin and bone, 
so much so that all their bones can be counted, and they are slau- 
ghtered only because of the indifference of Hindus. Cow-protec- 
tion involves the very existence of Indian agriculture. Cow- 
slaughter would cease if every Hindu understood the economics of 
cow-protection. The destruction of cows through the sheer stu- 
pidity of Hindus must be a hundred times greater than their slau- 
ghter in the name of religion. So long as ffindus themselves do not 
understand the right method of protecting cows, not all the crores 
of rupees which they can spend will save the latter. 

In Gujarat, BaniaSy Bhatias and Marwaris take interest in the 
cause of cow-protection. They spend large sums on it. And even 
among them the Marwaris, especially, go to great lengths. Mar- 
wari business men run the larg^t number of goshalas in India. 



They cheerfully contribute lakhs of rupees towards these and it is 
for this reason that I have said that the problem of protecting cows 
cannot be solved without the help of Marwaris. I have often visited 
goshalaSy but I cannot say that I saw any which was an ideal one. 

These reflections were provoked by my visit to the goshala 
at Liluah in Calcutta. Two and a half lakh rupees are spent on it 
every year, but the return is practically nil. A goshala which gets 
two and a haF lakh rupees every year should be able to save the lives 
of not less than 10,000 head of cattle in a year. Even the cattle 
tended by this institution do not come to so many. The orga- 
nizers are not to be blamed for this, nor are they dishonest. The 
secretary who took me round to show the institution is serving it 
to the best of his ability. The system itself is to blame for this 
result. We do not know how to run such institutions^ and so the 
people do not derive the fullest benefit from them. 

Practical ability is not considered necessary in matters con- 
cerning religion. Such institutions are regarded as well run simply 
if those who manage them do not misappropriate funds. In a 
business firm in which additional capital of two and a haF lakh 
rupees is invested every year, the best available paid workers are 
employed, whereas in this case persons engaged in their own 
business spare some gf their time as a social duty. Those who do 
so deserve to be congratulated, but their work does not help the 
cause of cow-protection. This cause requires full-time services of 
able and efl&cient persons. Only men of spiritual knowledge who 
live a fife of self-denial and seF-sacrifice will ofier such services, 
or able, worldly men if properly paid- It would not matter if those 
who donate money for charitable purpose are not practical per- 
sons, but those who run charity institutions must be more capable 
and hard-working than even business men. All the moral rules 
which apply to business men also apply to charitable institu- 
tions. If goshalas were run as commercial concerns, men with 
scientific knowledge of such matters would be working in them, 
and they would daily conduct new experiments and save the lives 
of more and more cows, would carry out many experiments about 
rearing cattle in goshalas and about ensuring the purity and in- 
creasing the quantity of milk. It is quite obvious that the know- 
ledge about rearing cattle which can be obtained through goshalas 
caimot be got elsewhere. Since, however, they are charity institu- 
tions, they are not being run properly and no one is concerned 
about them. It would be slighting the Vedas if schools which are 
meant to teach them taught us the least about them; the present- 
day goshalas are in the same condition. 
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I have doubts whether the goshala at Liluah is properly loca- 
ted. That the buildings are not of the right kind can be judged 
even by a layman like me who knows nothing about the scientific 
method of running goshalas. There are no instruments there for 
examining the quality of the milk and other products. There is 
no one there who can say whether it is possible to increase the 
yield of milk. The institution seems to be the responsibility of no 
one, I would advice those who are in charge of it to consult 
experts in the management of goshalas and employ paid workers 
who know their job and leave it to them to run it. Institutions 
of this kind should train people in rearing cattle and bullocks, pro- 
vide instruction in regard to improved techniques of castration, 
cattle feed and the methods of growing them, hygienic processes 
of obtaining milk and of removing skin and processing it. So long 
as there is indifference in those matters, we should feel that go- 
shalas are not being put to the best use. We should feel ashamed 
even if a single cow or bullock dies an untimely death, or is ex- 
ported. I am convinced that this can be easily prevented through 
goshalas, 

[From Gujarati] 

JVamjimn^ 6-9-1925 


88. SPEECH AT LABOUR UNION SCHOOLS, AHMED ABAD^ 

September 6*, 1925 

I am pleased to hear the report of your work and I offer you 
my congratulations. I have observed the activities of your schools 
during my tours. I see what classes of children are taught here 
and what sort of education is imparted to them. Nowhere else have 
I seen the orderly management foxmd in these schools. This does 
not mean that I have some sort of partiality for these schools. 
Since there is such a possibility, I have made allowance for it. And 
so I should like to stick to my opinion. This appreciation is not 
meant to flatter you. I have expressed it because it is well deserv- 
ed, My duty is rather to point out your defects than to congratulate 
you. I can see clearly your efforts at strict observance of the rules of 
cleanliness, but I would urge you to look at the problem from 
my view-point. I was shocked to find dirt in the nails of the girl 
there. It is uncleanliness; it is a wrong thing. The roll-call is 

^ The meedng was arranged by the organizers, teachers and students 
the schools. VUe ato “Notes”, 10-9-1925, sub-title, “A Remarkable Record”. 
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not complete until the nails, teeth, etc., of every child are inspect- 
ed. We contract perhaps more diseases through the nails and 
teeth than otherwise. These two things are most serviceable and 
it is easy to maintain them in good condition. Do not yield any 
scope here for “as far as possible’*. The cleanliness of the nose and 
eyes is of lesser importance. The children themselves will learn to 
take care of them. It is necessary to inspect their hair also. 

I congratulate you on your work with the takli. No national 
school has, I think, made so much progress in this respect. I add 
my own experience of the takli to yours. It was a wrong experiment 
to have introduced in the school the spinning-wheel which does 
not possess the potency of the takli. Even if the spinning-wheel is 
completely destroyed, the takli has the potency to bring about a 
boycott of foreign cloth. The spinning-wheel is a nuisance though 
it does good. It is an ornament to a hut. The takli is an ornament 
only to a school. It is a top which is useful. I congratulate you 
also on having such a large number of children here. 

It would be a misfortune if the mill-owners failed to en- 
courage these schools. It will bring them credit if they develop 
them. It is their duty to do so. I am deeply grieved to learn 
that the grant of Rs. 1,200 which used to be received from the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund has stopped coming in. The grant ought to be 
resumed. But Anasuyabehn ought to be relieved of her anxiety 
by making some other aid available. What can I say to the rich 
who would not take advantage of the services of honorary work- 
ers? I do wish that you too should listen to me just as Mr. G. G. 
has done. That is my prayer to you. You have to request the 
mill-owners to donate funds for your education. 

The Arab brushes his teeth as he travels about in the ship 
and hence the Somali Arab is healthy and handsome. Gan black- 
skinned people not look handsome? 

God is a wonderful watch-maker. He alone can set right his 
watch that has gone out of order. Harijan children are my adop- 
ted children; therefore they should keep themselves very clean. 
One should have a pure tongue, a pure mind and a pure body, 
[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevhkaini Diafy, Vol. VUI 
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89. SPEECH AT MEETING OF LABOUR UNION, 
AHMEDABAD^ 


[September 6, 1925^ 

Gandhiji in his speech laid especial stress on the labourers’ duty. He 
cnew they had grievances about insufficient water supply, lack of dining sheds, 
proper cleaning of latrines, beatings and ill-treatment by jobbers and numerous 
breakages of ends in the throstle department and consequent less work and 
[ess wages. But he was sure that some of the things depended on them- 
selves, on their cultivation of proper self-respect. He was glad to note that the 
Union had redeemed the debts of some of them and substituted cheap loans 
for loans on exorbitant rates of interest. But it was a sad commentary on 
their way of life that they should have to borrow so much. Their wages may 
be insufficient, but he had no doubt that if they were more thrifty, free from 
drink and other evil habits, they would not have to be indebted. He was 
very glad that the mill-hands recognized the difficult situation of the mill- 
owners at the present moment. He said: 

1 am glad, you recognize this. You cannot ask for more pay 
when they are going through serious difficulties. A time might 
come when loyal labourers may have to come forward with an 
offer to serve without any wages, in order that the mills may not 
have to be closed down. But I know that you are not prepared 
today for that. There is not that amount of trust between you and 
the mill-owners. You are labouring under numerous injustices, 
and unless the mill-owners have won you over by considerate and 
loving treatment, you are going to do nothing of the kind to- 
day. But that is a consummation towards which I want you to 
work.^ 

Mahatma Gandhi said that they were benefited by the establishment of 
the Union. Still their grievances were manifold. For that they themselves 
w^ responsible. It was easy to point out the defects of the mill agents. If 
they remedied their own defects, they could impress the mill agents as well 
as othm. They could achieve a great deal by being courteous and truthful. 

t This was the annual general meeting of the Labour Union at which 
Gandhiji presided. No fiiU version of the speech is available. But 
Jkdia and The Bombi^ CkmicU seem to have reported different parts of it. 

2 As given by The Bombe^ Chronicle 

^This is taken from Tomg India. What follows is from The Bomberp 
Qemmde. 
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He wished they might regain the wages that were cut and obtain higher wag 
but they should know that there was trade depression and that the mi 
had to fight with Government. At such a time it was their duty not to exp* 
higher wages. There was mutual distrust. The burden of dispelling this d 
trust lay on their shoulders. If they worked efficiendy without the supervisi 
of overseers they would not have to ask for the redress of grievances. 

Toung India^ 10-9-1925, and The Bombay Chronicle,, 8-9-1925 


90. NOTES 
A Remarkable Record 

I have before me a brief and business-like report of the re- 
markable work that is silendy but most efficiendy being done 
by the Labour Union managed under the gentle care of Shrimati 
Anasuyabai, It deals with the educational work being done among 
the labourers. 

In 1924 there were 8 day schools. Today there are 9. Of these 
two are for all children, six for untouchables and one for Mussal- 
mans. There were 11 night schools in 1924. Today there are 15. 
Of these, 1 for all, 8 for untouchables, 5 for Mussulmans and 1 for 
Vaghris. In 1924 there were 1,119 scholars and the attendance 
was 979-4. There were 692 imtouchables, 221 touchables and 206 
Mussulmans. In the beginning of the year there were 1,166 scho- 
lars, 798 being untouchables, 219 touchables and 169 Mussulmans 
and 60 Vaghris, The attendance was 907-92- At the present 
moment there are 1,285, 

The boys and girls learn all the subjects taught in the ordi- 
nary primary schools. In addition they have hand-spinning. The 
management at first tried the wheels. Among so many boys and 
girls, the wheels were found to be too expensive and inconve- 
nient because of the space required- They have, therefore, taken 
up the takli which every scholar can possess. It was a fine sight 
to see several hundred boys and girls spinning all at the same time. 
Their average speed is 30 to 40 yards per hour each. They have 
already spun 2 mds. and 8 seers of good yarn. 

There is also a residential school with 16 untouchable boys. 
Of these 6 pay Rs. 5 each towards boarding expenses. The rest 
are free. They learn to card, spin and weave. In 1924, they span 
li mds, of yam and wove 125 yards of khaddar. In 1924, there 
were 66 teachers, today there are 77 teachers. The total expenses 
were Rs. 22,254-8-4. Of these Rs, 1,250 monthly were contributed 
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by the Mill-owners’ Association being part of interest on Tilak 
Swaraj Fund contributed by its members and earmarked for the 
purpose of the welfare of the labourers. A donation of Rs. 60 per 
month was received from Mr. Brijvalabhdas Jekisandas. The 
rest was found by the Union. The residential school expenses were 
paid by the Provincial Congress Committee. 

The most striking fact is the very large number of untouch- 
able children receiving education in these schools. I understand 
that their parents do not need coaxing. They gladly send their 
children. If anything, it is the other parents who require to 
be approached and induced to send theirs. 

Needless to say, these schools are independent of all Govern- 
ment aid or control. 

Special attention is paid to the cleanliness of these scholars. 
Indeed, the schools will compare favourably with any primary 
schools throughout India. I draw the attention of aU school- 
masters to the necessity of cleanliness and tidiness among the 
scholars. It requires no special effort daily to hold a parade of 
all the scholars before commencing the classes and examine their 
teeth, nails, ears, eyes, etc. I have seen neglect of these simple things 
even in schools claiming to be model schools. 

Is It Over-confidence? 

An esteemed fiiend, jealous of my reputation for correct con- 
duct, asks how it is that I feel confident of my being right in my 
latest attitude of whole-hearted support to the Swaraj Party. Have 
I not made Himalayan blunders? Do I not notice, the friend 
asks, that many of my No-changer friends are bewildered over what 
to them appears to be my inconsistency? Might I not be guilty 
of over-confidence? 

I do not think so. For a man of truth must ever be confident, 
if he has also equal need to be diffident. His devotion to truth 
demands the fullest confidence. His consciousness of the fallibility 
of human nature must make him humble and therefore ever ready 
to retrace his steps immediately he discovers his error. It makes 
no difference to his confidence that he had previously made 
Himalayan blunders. His confession and penance make him, 
if anything, stronger for future action. Discovery of errors makes 
the votary of truth more cautious of believing things and forming 
thmgs and forming conclusions, but once he has made up his 
mind, his conscience must remain unshaken. His errors may result 
in men s reliance upon his judgments being shaken, but he must 
not (kmM the truth of his position once he has come to a con* 
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elusion. It should further be borne in mind that my errors have 
been errors of calculation and judging men, not in appreciating 
the true nature of truth and ahimsa or in their application. In- 
deed these errors and my prompt confessions have made me 
surer, if possible, of my insight into the implications of truth and 
ahimsa. For I am convinced that my action in suspending civil 
disobedience at Ahmedabad, Bombay and Bardoli has advanced 
the cause of India’s freedom and world’s peace. I am convinced 
that because of the suspensions we are nearer swaraj than we would 
have been without, and this I say in spite of despair being 
written in thick black letters on the horizon. Such being my deep 
conviction, I cannot help being confident of my present position 
as regards Swarajists and other matters. It is traceable to one 
source only, a lively understanding of the implications of truth and 
ahimsa. 


All-India Memorial 

Sjt. Manilal Kothari has already commenced his operations. 
The Parsi fiiend whom he induced to subscribe Rs. 25,000 told 
me that it was impossible for him to resist Manilal Kothari. The 
Bhatia firiend who subscribed Rs. 51,000 must have felt the same 
thing. But I assure them that whilst their donations are no doubt 
princely, they are not too much for the purpose to which they 
are to be devoted. Our duty to the memory of Deshbandhu will 
not have been performed unless by khaddar work we achieve the 
exclusion of foreign cloth. And tW is not possible without men 
and money. I hope, therefore, that the response will be quick 
and generous. Up till now Rs. 1,087-3-3 have been received at the 
Toung India Ofiice and Rs. 2,096-12-6 by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
at Allahabad (up to 29-8-1925). 

Toung India, 10-9-1925 



9L A VILLAGE EXPERIMENT 

The following will be read with interest by everyone concerned 
with village reconstruction 

This is in many respects a remarkable experiment. Quiet work 
has gone on without fuss, without advertisement, and practically 
without capital and this has been possible because the people 
were willing to revise their taste in dress material and to make 
use of their idle hours. The population of the village is 640. The 
cloth budget is estimated at Rs. 3,640. Therefore, when all the 
villagers are clothed in khaddar, they will add to their annual 
income Rs. 3,640 by simply using their waste moments. There is 
no village reconstruction scheme which can possibly yield such 
brilliant, tangible and quick results. This khaddar work is also 
an object-lesson in co-operation. And by the time khaddar becomes 
a permanent part of the village life, selfless village workers can, if 
they will, promote sanitation, education and social reform. This 
is practical self-government. Imagine thousands of such villages 
bound together by a common tie through khaddar, and you have 
swaraj for the asking. For when India learns to deny itself the use 
of foreign cloth, she will have sterilized the many undesirable 
activities of the British people and paved the way for real swaraj. 
I hope that the good people of Kanur will not rest content till 
every man, woman and child living in it habitually wears khad- 
dar. It is to be hoped, too, that the infection will not be confined 
to Pudur only, but that it will spread from village to village, 

Toung Indiay 10-9-1925 


1 Not reproduced here. The writing dealt with the progress of spinning 
and use of khaddar in Kanur village of Coimbatore district, in South India. 



92. ALI^BENGAL DESHBANDHU MEMORIAL 

Friends have been inquiring whether they may still pay then- 
subscription to the AU-Bengai Memorial Fund. So far as the oflS- 
cial collection is concerned, it was closed on the 31st ultimo. But if 
there are any who still wish to pay to that fund, they can do so 
through the Trustees. But whatever may now be received by me 
will be credited to the AU-India Deshbandhu Memorial xmless 
the subscriber directs to the contrary. 

Young India^ 10-9-1925 


93. ABOUT untouchables 

Sjt. T. N. Sarma of Andhra Desh came to me the other day 
at Cdcutta and asked me certain questions regarding the dffi- 
culties found in the path of those who were serving the Pancha- 
mas^. He has now reduced my answers to writing and sent them to 
me to correct and publish if possible. As they are likely to help 
workers, I gladly find room for the questions and my answers. 

1, What methods do you suggest for the propaganda for the removal of 
untouchability? 

Not much lip propaganda is necessary now. Work is propa- 
ganda. You should work fearlessly, unmindful of social ostracism, 
for bettering the condition of the untouchables. Lectures may be 
arranged when leading men pay you a visit. 

2. There are two shades of opinion in our Andhra province, and a reso- 
lution was proposed to the effect that money should not be spent for the 
TLOn-Pmchamas to do propaganda work. Some people think that the 
Panchamas should be educated first, and the demand for the removal 
^ould come from them, while others t h ink that paid propaganda diould 
be done among the higher classes to change their hearts, and to make 
them feel that imtouchability is a sin, and pundits and workers should 
be appointed to do this work. 

I would not spend even a single pie over tbe pundits. If you 
pay them they become hirelings. They must work for pay. Money 
should be spent on the Panchmas to make them realize their own 


* Castes regarded as untouchables 
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position. Our methods should always be non-violent. Men of 
the so-called higher classes must change their attitude, and re- 
move the ban for their own elevation and purification. If they 
do not do so and persist in suppressing them, time must come 
when the untouchables will rebel against us, and may have re- 
course even to violent methods. I am trying my utmost to prevent 
such a catastrophe, and so must we all do who believe untouchabi- 
lity to be a sin. 

3. Do you think that schools started exclusively for the Panchamas will 
help iu any way in removing untouchability ? 

They must in the long run do so, as all education must. But 
such schools should not be exclusively Panchama schools as boys 
from other castes also should be welcomed. They will not come 
at present. But the prejudice will break down in time if the schools 
are well managed. If you want mixed schools, you must start 
one in your locality. Suppose you own a house. Nobody can ask 
you to go away from your house. Bring an untouchable boy to 
your house and start a school with him. Induce other boys to come 
and attend that school. 

4. In Our province encouragement is given to the schools where the 
children of both the untouchables and the touchables read together. 

Yes. You may encourage them. But you should not refuse 
help to schools or institutions where there are only untouchables. 

5. In some Taluk Boards, there are orders that schools will be abo- 
lished if admission is refused to the untouchables. Do you advise us to 
help the Panchamas at such places in getting admission tlirough our pro- 
pagandists ? 

Certainly. You should help them. But there is no need for 
special propagandists. Your workers will do for that purpose. 

6. Then what about the propaganda work? Do you think that silent 
work will do? 

Yes. There is no good of propaganda when there is no solid 
work behind to elevate the Panchamas. 

(In this connection, Gandhiji referred to the Vaikom struggle*, and said 
that it had a very tremendous effect on the people of those parts.) 

7. Shall we spend money freely for the propaganda at a time when such 
questions arise? 


* Vide Vol. XXVI and XXVII. 
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Not freely. Solid work is its own propaganda. At Vaikom 
most of the money is spent for constructive work. 

8. Are you going to take up the question of untouchability more vigo- 
rously at any time in the near future? 

I have already taken up that question as vigorously as possible. 
We are trying to start schools, dig wells, and build temples, etc., 
for them wherever it is possible. The work does not stop for want 
of money. Perhaps you are thinking that nothing is done for them, 
because it is not advertised in the papers. 

9. According to the Belgaum resolution, no school can be called ‘national’ 
where Panchamas are refused admission. 

Certainly. They are not national schools. 

10. Do you say that such schools should not be given help from Con- 
gress funds, even though they satisfy all the other conditions to be call- 
ed national schools? 

No help should be given. 

Young India^ 10-9-1925 

94. LETTER TO JETHALAL MAMUR 

Bhadra Vad <5, ^S1 {September 10^ b925\ 

BHAI JETHALAL, 

I have your letter. Try to collect soon donations for the 
temple h How much do you expect from Ramjibhai^? The mem- 
bers of his family have donated ornaments also. The delay there 
will be responsible for the delay in the temple construction. It 
is also necessary to know who will be the priest in charge of this 
temple. 

Vemdemataram from 
Mohandas Gandhi 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: S.N. 11135 (1) 


1 For Harijans at Lathi, chief town of the then princely State <£ Lathi 
in Saurashtra 

^Presumably, Ramjibhai of Lathi who, with his wife Gangabehn, res- 
ponded to Gandhiji’s appeal for reviving in Gujarat the craft of weaving from 
Land-spun yam, and taught it to others in Sabarmati Ashram. 



95. LETTER TO JETHALAL MANSUR 


Sabarmati Ashram, 

Tuesday^ [After September 10, 1925]^ 

BHAI JETHALAL, 

I have your letter. Where is the trust deed^? Where is the 
deed of transfer by the Stated in respect of the land? Who will be 
the priest ? On receiving the answers to these three questions I shall 
immediately send the money. Our understanding is that the State 
will contribute much as the amount you collect and you will 
receive the same amount through me. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: S.N. 11135(2) 


96. SPEECH AT PURULW 


September 12, 1925 

Mahatmaji first of all thanked the members of the District Board and 
the Municipality for the addresses that they had presented to him. In one of 
the addresses, he said, reference had very fittingly been made and regret had 
been expressed over the passing away of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das.5 Al- 
though it was now some months that he had passed away, still they had not 
been able to forget the pang of separation from him. He knew before he 
entered that town that Purulia was the place of rest for Deshbandhu. And 
the day he entered his house in that town, he was greatly grieved to find 
that it 'was after his death that he had an occasion to enter his house. He 
thanked the members for all that had been done to perpetuate the memory of 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das. References had been made in both the ad- 
dresses to khaddar and the charkha. Gharkha, said Mahatmaji, had become 
the very mantra of his life. He did not see any other method by which he 

1 References to the trust deed and the deed of transfer in respect of the 
land suggest that the letter was written after “Letter to Jethalal”, 10-9-1925. 

2 For the temple at Lathi 

^ Lathi State 

^ In district Manbhum, Bihar 

^Gandhiji had earlier unveiled a portrait of C. R. Das, after the pre- 
sentation the addresses. 
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could get rid of the poverty of India. The poverty of Bihar was well known. 
Barring Orissa and perhaps one or two more provinces, he thought Bihar 
was the poorest of all the provinces in the country. There was a time when 
Bihar used to export to other places some very fine hand-woven cloth made 
of hand-spun. Like Bengal, Bihar too was famous for production of fine 
cloth. But today there were people in Bhar who did not know how to satisfy 
their hunger. And for them there was no other course but to take to the 
charkha. Today there were thousands of Biharis in Assam earning food in 
that province and at Calcutta. It would not do for us to leave them there. 
Man was not bom only to amass money. One who lost his soul did great 
harm to his soul. They could know better than him about the character of 
those people living in Assam and in Calcutta. But even if they left them out 
of consideration, there were lakhs of Biharis who did not know what was called 
two meals a day. They did not know how to earn their livelihood. 

I have become a Bihari from the date I began my work in 
Ghamparan. If you do not know, I would like to tell you that 
there in Ghamparan women could hardly earn 5 pice a day. 
For males 6 pice or two annas was considered to be too much. 
Today, although the wages have gone up, still these peoples have 
to pay commission {dasiur) out of their wages. Their condition to- 
day continues more or less the same as before. But if the charkha 
was placed in their hands, what would be the result? Let the 
economists judge for themselves. But it lies in the hands of the 
educated people to revive it. 

It was a fact that the masses followed the higher and the influential. If 
they went to the villages, preached the charkha to them and plied the wheel 
themselves, it was only then they could evoke enthusiasm for the charkha 
among the villagers. If they wanted Bihar to get rid of her poverty, if they 
wanted to give employment to the imemployed during the time of flood, 
famine and other scourges of nature, then they must ply the charkha them- 
selves and preach it to the people. But that alone would not do. 

They would have to give up their charm for the foreign and even the 
mill-made cloth of Bombay and Ahmedabad. So long as they did not do 
that, they would not be able to achieve anything sul^tantial. Their very self- 
respect demanded that they (the Biharis) should use doth made in Bihar 
only and not go in for the mill-products of Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

If you are the real well-wishers of India, if you want to serve 
Bihar sincerely, you must be able to understand and appreciate 
well this first mantra of the charkha. 

Mahatmaji proceeding congratulated them on the al^nce of any 
commimal trouble in the district and hoped that it would continue to be so. 
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He also congratulated tke members on all that was being done by them for 
the propagation of the charkha and for uplifting of the untouchables. Con- 
cluding he appealed for the All-India Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. He ex- 
plained that the Fund would be for the scheme for village reconstruction which 
was so near and dear to Deshbandhu’s heart. And the amount collected 
would be spent through the proposed new organization to be called “The 
All-India Spinners’ Association’’. He knew that the middle-class people of 
Bihar were not very rich. But if they appreciated the methods of the charkha 
and if they approved of the method of utilizing the sum collected, they must 
contribute their mite to this fund. The major portion of the money collected 
in Bihar would be spent in tliis very province. 

The Searchlight^ 16-9-1925 


97. ^‘WHAT SHOULD WE DOF^ 

Although I stayed in Gujarat for only five days^, during that 
period I met co-workers and came to know much through them. 
I heardj too, about some serious matters. I do not have the time 
to discuss everything that I heard. Just now I shall write about 
only one subject. Some co-workers tell me that they do not get 
money from people in their districts. They are ready to send their 
children to [national] schools but do not contribute towards their 
expenses. It is with the greatest difficulty that people are made to 
spin. What should they do in such circumstances? Why should 
the Provincial Committee not provide funds? 

This is an unworthy attitude. Wherever local help is not avai- 
lable the general rule is not to take up any work. There can be only 
a few exceptions to this. Where the aim is to spread a completely 
new idea, help from outside may be taken for a certain period, but 
this cannot be a permanent practice. The service of Antyajas is a 
cause of this nature. It is a sacred duty. It is possible that local 
help may not be available for such work in the initial stages. In 
that case, workers may secure it from other sources. But no such 
help can be expected firom a popularly elected body like the Provincial 
Gommittee. The worker should rely on his own influence with 
people. This rule, however, cannot be followed in the matter of 
the education of the people. If the residents of a village want faci- 
lities for education, they must provide the necessary funds. If they 
do not do so, we may conclude that no such institution is required 

1 After bis four-month tour of Bengal, Gandhiji returned to Gujarat on 
September 5, and left for Bihar on September 9. 
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'"what should we do?’’ 

there. Very often, the fault lies with the worker. He may lack 
strength of character, or ability or may not be hard-working. Such 
a worker should have patience. He should reform his character, 
acquire ability through experience and make an effort to be hard- 
working. This is what we mean by tapaschwrya^. Through tapas^ 
the world exists, through it Bhavani^ won Shambhu, Savitri brought 
back Satyavan^ to life, Lakshmana^ defeated Indrajit^ and Rama 
defeated Ravana. Instances in modern times are there right 
before us; I would, therefore, strongly ad\ise co-workers to try to 
obtain local help and wherever this is not available, to limit the 
field of their work. 

Let us consider the limits of the Provincial Committee. Where 
does it get its funds from? From the districts. What would hap- 
pen if all the districts looked to it for help and contributed no- 
thing to its funds? The rule is that every area should contribute 
to the funds of the Provincial Committee and then ask for help 
from it. I would advise the Provincial Committee to wind up its 
work if it, too, has to carry it on with funds obtained from outside 
Gujarat. For this very reason I have always advocated that Guja- 
rat should depend primarily on Gujaratis’ money. This is the secret 
of swaraj. Local autonomy implies local responsibility. We should 
not be too eager to run a single institution out of a false sense of 
prestige. Dharma is the only thing we can pursue in opposition to 
public opinion, and to pursue dharma means to lay down one’s 
life. This does not require any monetary help. Gan running a 
library or a school possibly be one’s dharma? Non-co-operation 
can be. We may bear hardships in employing it. It requires no 
monetary help whatsoever. If the residents of a \illage do not wush 
to get their children educated by me, there should be no question 
at all of my attracdng the children to me against their wishes. If 
they are ready to send their children but not prepared to contribute 
funds, that means that they beg for charity. They will get it only 
if they need it. Antyajas are such a class of people, for we have neg- 
lected our duty towards them so far. It is, therefore, useless to ex- 
pect help' firom the Provincial Committee in every matter. If the 
latter gives any help under pressure, it would be doing a wrong 
and may have even to stop business. I know at first hand that some 

^ 2 Tapas is penance generating spiritual strength., TapascJiwya is the 

pursuit of tapas. 

3 Parvati, consort of Siva also known as Shambhu 
^ Husband of Savitri in the Mahabhaxata 
5 Brother of Rama in the Ramc^ana 
® Son of Ravana, King cf Lanka, in the Rarm^am 
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Provincial Committees are reduced to such straits. Gujarat is not 
in such a plight because its workers weigh everything most care- 
fully in carrying on their work and continually walk on the razor’s 
edge. They are ever vigilant. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{avajivan^ 13-9-1925 


98. PURirr 

Corruption has gradually entered our public life. A learned 
gentleman has remarked that our public life has become corrupt- 
ed ever since the Congress got one crore rupees. There was in- 
tense malice in this criticism, but it also contained a drop of 
nectar. With money in the Congress treasury, temptations followed 
and laxity came over its working. Why should we work ourselves, 
[we thought] for what we can obtain with money? Vices do not 
trumpet their coming. They work as thieves and poisonous germs 
do. They enter stealthily, without our being aware of their 
coming. They creep in and lodge themselves as an innocent lamb 
would creep unnoticed into your home. We cannot get rid of 
them, however much we try. If we are not on our guard, they 
pull at us and draw us behind them. Unknown to us, corruption 
has entered us. It is necessary to be on our guard against it. 

Many people have borrowed money from the [Provincial] 
Committee. This should have been returned. Some have obtained 
khadi from the Khadi Association. All these sums have not been 
returned. This is laxity and means an indirect breach of trust. 
If we had obtained similar facilities on business terms and failed to 
repay the sums in time, we would have had to suffer punishment 
by being sent to prisdn. We seem to believe, however, that we need 
not follow business standards in repaying money borrowed from 
public bodies like the [Provincial] Committee. 

Really speaking, the position should be that the money due 
to the Committee should be regarded as a loan received on one’s 
credit. In English such a debt is known as a debt of honour, 
or, in other words, money obtained on one’s credit as a man of 
one’s word and it is a law among business men, a law of the world, 
that such debt should be repaid at the earliest opportunity. One 
should be particularly anxious to repay it. There is another law, 
too, namely, that the King’s tax should be paid before a private 
debt. This should be the law which one should follow in regard to 
the money borrowed from the Committee^ otherwise the Committees 
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cannot continue to function. Our laxity may suggest to us many 
excuses^ but none will serve. We deserve no admiration if we 
refrain from crimes for which the world would punish us; there 
certainly is no virtue in such conduct. It is no test of our truthful- 
ness. He alone is a man of truth who saves himself from a crime 
to which God would be the only witness. Innocence consists in 
voluntarily refraining from a crime for which the world would 
not punish us. There is no merit in forced charity or one done 
through fear. Thus, from whatever point of view we look at the 
matter, our duty is clear, and that is that all those who have 
received loans from the Committee or other public bodies should 
wake up, shake off their lethargy and repay the loans without 
any farther delay. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan^ 13-9-1925 


99. OUR DIRTY WAYS-II 

Last week we discussed our dirty waysh The people should 
give up their habit of defecating at any and every place whether in 
cities or villages. We should follow the practice of using only fixed 
places for this purpose. At present we do quite the opposite of this 
and do not even hesitate to dirty our courtyards or our streets. 
There is, in consequence, an excess of foul smell and it become 
difficult even to walk. In viLlages, one should go to the fields which 
have been fixed for such use or go to oner’s own fields, and after 
defecation one should invariably throw dry earth over the faeces. 
The best way of doing this is to dig a hole with a small shovel 
or a spade and, after defecation, fill up the hole with the mud so dug 
up. If, in addition, people follow the practice of marking such 
spots by fixed signs, everyone would know them. In order to ensure 
privacy in following this method, a few places should be selected 
for use. 

If people understand this and co-operate in following such a 
method, the necessary arrangements can be made easily and with- 
out expense. Really speaking, such a method would add to the 
nation’s wealth at no cost of labour and bring about improve- 
ment in public health. It is the experience of the whole world that 
the productivity of the field which is used for such purpe^es in- 
areases. If the p^pie welcome this idea, they would actually 


i Dirty Ways”, 30-8-1925, 
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offer to pay for their fields being put to such use. They do that 
in other countries. In our country, too, in certain parts we see 
peasants securing a monopoly of removing the night-soil, but 
they remove it in such a dirty manner that one feels disgusted at 
the sight of it. If my suggestion is followed, no one would need 
to remove night-soil, the air would not become polluted and vil- 
lages would remain very clean. 

This is with regard to villages. The same practice cannot be 
followed in cities. They must have lavatories. It is not necessary 
to say anything about cities which have Western-style water- 
closets and where the night-soil is collected through sewers at one 
place. All that needs to be considered is what people can do on 
their own. They should voluntarily observe the following rules. 

1. Both excretary functions should be performed only at 
fixed places. 

2. To pass urine anywhere in a street, at any place not meant 
for the purpose should be regarded an offence. 

3. After passing urine at any selected place, one should cover 
up the spot well with dry earth. 

4. Lavatories should be kept very clean. Even the part 
through which the water flows should be kept clean. Our lavatories 
bring our civilization into discredit, they violate the rules of 
hygiene. 

5. All the night-soil should be removed to fields. 

How can we ensure the observance of all these rules? The 
answer is, through education. Laws are useless so long as people 
do not understand them and do not recognize their necessity. A 
law can be passed to compel only a small number of persons. 
The penalty prescribed by a law which is either not understood 
or not obeyed by a large number of people serves no useful purpose. 

Literacy is not essential for such education. Through magic 
lanterns and lectures, people should be told about the diseases 
which spread through filth and about the advantages of saving 
night-soil for use as manure. Different ways of doing this should 
be demonstrated. 

The best method of education, however, is to show the way 
through one’s own practice. Those who have been convinced 
of the necessity of putting these suggestions into practice should 
do so and set an example to others. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajtvan^ 13-9-1925 



100. SPEECH AT WOMEN^S MEETim, PURULW 

September 13, 1925 

Mahatmaji, in reply to the address, said that he was highly pleased to see 
so many satis assembled there. He continued that his religion had taught him 
to utter the names of satis in the morning and thus revere them. Asking all 
of them to be pratasrmraniycP- like Sita and Damayanti he said that it was only 
by virtue oi their purity of body, soul and deeds that they had become so. In 
fact, he appealed to the womanhood of India to be as pure as Sita and, until 
and unless they were so, it was quite impossible to attain swaraj either by the 
manhood or by the womanhood. To him swaraj was Ramrqj or dharamaraj 
and that could be obtained only the women of India had become like 

Sita. Sita Devi knew no suffering. She entered fire without the least sense of 
suffering and they too could attain that stage if they had followed in 
her footst^js. 

Mahatmaji next appealed to them to spin and wear khadL He said that 
in the time of Sita no woman or, as a matter of fact, no man used to put 
on foreign cloth. Just as there was a hearth in every house, there was at least 
one spinning-wheel in it and the female m^nbers used to spin. To those who 
could afford to buy khaddar he appealed to do so, but at the same time they 
should spin for their suffering brothers and sisters and contribute the yam to 
the Ail- India Khadi Board. 

In conclusion he appealed to them to contribute to the All-India Desh« 
bandhu Memorial Fund which would be spent for khaddar and village orga- 
nization according to the last wishes of Deshbandhu. 

Amrita Bazar Pairikay 15 - 9-1925 


* At ti^ meeting, heM at 8 a.m., Gandhiji was presented an a^iress 
we^:OCTe <m behalf of the women of Purula. 

2 Earthy of bm^ remonbered in tbe eazly morning 


xxvni-i2 



lOL SPEECH AT MEETING OF UNTOUCHABLES, PURULW 


September 13, 1925 

I want to tell those brothers and sisters who have shown by 
raising their hands that Hindus regard them as untouchables, that 
I am also a Dom. Gall me Bhangi or Dom and I am so. It is 
my firm convicdon that one does not become bad or despised 
simply because one cleans night-soil. The mother always does so 
for her child, but society never condemns her as an untouchable. 
Untouchables are really those who do evil acts, and whose heart is 
not pure. I therefore want to tell my Dom brothers and sisters and 
others of the untouchable class that they should hate neither Hin- 
dus nor their religion. Hindus are trying their best to find out 
remedies and make amends for the ill-treatment meted out by 
them to the Dorns and members of the other untouchable class. 
There are to be found all over the country Hindus at the present 
time, who have dedicated their whole time to the cause of amelio- 
rating the condition of the untouchables. 

But I have a request to make to the untouchables, I must 
ask you to eradicate those evils which have crept into your society. 
During my tour in Bengal, I came in contact with many un- 
touchable brethren, from the United Provinces and Bihar. From 
them I came to know that they were addicted to the habits of 
drinking and gambling. It is true that nowadays other Hindus 
too, even Brahmins, are subject to these vices of drinking and 
gambling. But let us not imitate the evils in others, I therefore 
appeal to my Dom and other untouchable brothers and sisters that, 
for God's sake, they should shun the evils in them. 

1 have also come to know from none else but yourselves that 
you all are victims of corruption, immorality and untruth as well. 
You must be able to eradicate these evils also out of yourselves. 

You might be acquainted, if you have known Tulsidas’s Rama’- 
yana, with the fact that Ramachandra, Sita and Lakshman had 
very affectionately embraced the untouchable Guha and I want to 
see the same repeated once again in India, Let even those who are 
known as Chandals^ eradicate the evils in them and become the 

1 Before replying to the address in Hindi, Gandhiji had asked those in the 
audience who were untouchables to raise their hands to enable him to know 
how many of them were there. 

2 Lowest class of Harijans, removers and eaters of carrion 
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devotees of Shri Ramachandra. I would also request you to shun 
the use of foreign clothes and take to the use of hand-woven clothes 
made of hand-spun yarn. You should bear in mind that, in the 
days of Shri Ramachandra, neither rich nor poor used any foreign 
cloth and the khadi produced in the country was in the general 
use of all. 

Further, I would like to tell my other brothers besides the un- 
touchables, who are present here, that untouchability has got no 
place in the Hindu religion. 

My personal belief is strong about it. The moment I am 
convinced that untouchability is an essential element of Hindu 
religion, I would immediately renounce my religion. We regard 
the Shastras and the Vedas as divine revelations. How can then 
a divine revelation advocate any hatred against members of a 
particular community? So long as the Hindus continue just to 
tolerate the untouchables among them and treat them with con- 
tempt, the nation would continue to be treated as untouchable 
by other nations, as is the case today. 

And thus also I believe and trust we will not be able to attain 
swaraj unless we are able to purge the Hindu society of this evil 
of untouchability. Ramc^ana and Tulsidas have preached the 
religion of kindness. I would therefore ap|>eal to Hindus of the 
higher castes present here that, if they call themselves sanatana- 
dkarmi^y if they love the cow, they should not hate the members 
of imtouchable claries. 

May God bl^ you all. 

The Searchlight^ 20-9-1925 

102. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

Bhadra Vad 13 \Sepiember 15^ 1925\^ 

GHC. MAHABEV, 

I have yotir two letters. I hope you received the wire I sent 
yesterday. I wish you not to come if it makes Durga unhappy. 
I sh^ll manage somehow in regard to the Gujarati writing. Dalai 
has told me that for writing I should use the right hand, a little 
at any rate. So I shall use it for Mamjimn at least. The English 
I shall dictate to Kristodas and Pyarelal. Mr. Sen has sent word 
that he is not coming, 

1 Followers of the original or orthodox Hinduism 

2 The itinerary in the letter indicates that the letter was written in Sep- 
tember 1925, 
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I hope you have understood what I said about Ramdas in the 
telegram. Satis Babu is with me. His brother, Hemprabhadevi 
and PrafuUa Ghosh also were with me in Purulia. Urmila Devi 
and Mona have not come. My programme is as follows: 

17 Ranchi 

18 Hazaribagh 

19 Gaya, and Patna at night 

19-24 Patna 

I do not know further. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 11433 


103. SPEECH AT NATIONAL SCHOOL, CHAKRADHARPUR 

September 15, 1925 

Mahatmaji accompanied by Sjt. Rajendra Prasad and Satis Babu 
reached Chakradharpur this morning. Addressing the students of the National 
School Mahatmaji said that the student of the old days used to approach the 
teacher samitpani^ or with wood in hand, indicating that he had come to be 
taught and give in exchange his services. The modem system of education 
has changed this order of things, the result being that the process of giving 
and receiving education has become a dry one. The students of national schools 
should give something in return for what they receive today. They are to 
come to the teacher sutrapani — with yarn — or ply the charkha in return for 
education received. The students should spin and thereby serve the nation in 
exchange for the education they receive. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 16-9-1925 


^ Offering of forest twigs and wood to the gurukul or ashram was an 
ancient practice. 



104. TELECRAM TO SECRETARY, RAMULA COMMITTEE, 

ALLAHABAD 


Ranchi, 

[On or before September 17, 192SY 

REGRET HAVE NO INFLUENCE OVER EITHER SECTION.^ 

Gandhi 


The Leader, 20-9-1925 


105. NOTES 

The Indian Hercules and Brahmins 

I had a visit by appointment on the 8th instant during my 
brief stay at Sabarmati at 4 o’clock in the morning from the Indian 
Hercules, as Professor Rama Murti delights to describe himself. He 
engaged me in an entertaining conversation on the wickedness of 
modem Brahmins and drew from nft questions that seemed to 
give him full satisfaction, and there seemed to be, for the moment, 
a kinship between our non-Brahmin souls and a vision was open- 
ed out before him of a non-Brahmin war to the knife against the 
Brahmins who, as he said, after all repr^ented but a microscopic 
minority. 

After our conversation, the athletic Professor seriously con- 
cerned himself about my bodily vigour and initiated me into the 
mysteries of ^healthy min d in healthy bod/. He found in me a 
very willing convert. The exercises which he gave me were de- 
lightful but I am inclined to think that they were a trifle too 
much for one like me who has passed the meridian of life. He 
claimed for them a superiority over all the European methods, 
which certificate I heartily endorsed. The exercises were nothing 
but a few Haiha Toga practices, I commend them to all young men. 
Pranayam has a great health-giving value if practised under skilled 
suparvision. But let there be no self-deception about it. Those 
who practise these exercises should do so for the purpcse of health 
and that only. They have, no doubt, r^tricted spiritual value. 
But I would strongly dissuade young men from going in for 

1 The tde^ram, according to the source, was received <m September 17, 

2 The refeence is sot dear, Imt from the context apf^rentiy concerned 

the observance of a BSndu fe^ivaL 
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Hatha Toga practices for spiritual regeneration. In the present age 
such regeneration comes more from heart-devotion than through 
physical practices. And for acquiring spiritual merit through 
Hatha Toga one needs a preceptor who is himself a spiritual adept 
through these practices. I have searched for such and I have failed. 
That does not necessarily mean that there are no pure Hatha Togis 
in India, but where a diligent searcher like me has not succeeded, 
let young men beware of accepting claimants without severe exa- 
mination. 

But I have gone astray, I must redeem the promise I have 
made to the Professor when he sent me a digest of our political 
talk for revision that I would give the substance myself in these 
columns instead of revising his own reproduction which I received 
at a time when I had not a moment to spare. He told me that, at 
Municipal and District-Board elections, my name was being un- 
lawfully exploited by those who described themselves as Congress- 
men or Swarajists and told me also that on that account I was 
losing my influence among the masses. I informed him that I was 
not concerned with my influence and that I could not help if 
people made an unlawful use of my name. But, retorted the Pro- 
fessor, could I not at least §juide the voters by saying what I want- 
ed them to do. I told him that I had done so already on more 
occasions than one. For me mere Congress label was of no avail. 
I could only give my vote, if at all, to those who were Congress- 
men or Swarajists in reality and, therefore, I would give my vote 
to those who believed in the Congress creed, who habitually wore 
hand-spim and hand-woven khaddar, who believed in unity 
among all classes and, if Hindus, were active champions of the so- 
called antouchables and believed that untouchability was an evil 
to be removed without delay, who were total prohibitionists as 
to intoxicating drinks and drugs, and who otherwise conformed 
to the Congress resolutions. If I found no such candidates, I would 
keep my vote wdth myself. Not to give the vote is as much an 
exercise of the privilege of the voter as the giving of it. 

The Professor then asked me for my definition of a Brahmin. 
I told him that a Brahmin was one who sacrificed himself for his 
religion and his country and who accepted poverty as his happy 
lot in life for the sake of service. ‘^Are there any such Brahmins ?” 
quickly asked the Professor. “Not many,” I answered, “but 
more, perhaps, than you expect.” 

Harsh v - Pleasant Truth 

With reference to my removal of certain passages firom a cor- 
respondent’s letter recently published, he thus complains : 
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In spite of the expurgation you have thought fit to effect in my letter, I 
may claim that in all my letters to you, especially where communal 
questions are involved, I have tried to observe not the ‘prudent’ maxim, 
srgTd. (which means in brief ‘speak not 

the unpleasant truth’) although it be found in most of our received texts 
of Manu, but the saying of William Lloyd Garrison, the American 
slave-liberator, which has stood for many years at the head of the 
Indian Social ReJbrTner^ of Bombay as its motto: I will be as harsh as 
truth, and as uncompromising as justice, etc. 

I do not mind harsh truth but I do object to spiced truth. 
Spicy language is as foreign to truth as hot chillies to a healthy sto- 
mach. The passages removed by me were not necessary to eluci- 
date the meaning of the correspondent or give point to it. They 
were offensive without being useful or necessary. There seems 
to be the fashion to think that, in order to be truthful, one must 
use harsh language; whereas truth suffers when it is harshly put. 
It is like wanting to support strength; truth being itself fiilly strong 
is insulted when an attempt is made to support it with harshness. 
I see no conflict between the Sanskrit text and Garrison’s motto 
quoted by the correspondent. In my opinion, the Sanskrit text 
means that one should speak the truth in gentle language. One had 
better not speak it if one cannot do so in a gentle way, meaning 
thereby that there is not truth in a man who cannot control his 
tongue. In other words, truth without non-violence is not truth 
but untruth. Garrison’s motto requires to be interpreted in terms 
of Hs own life. He was one of the gentlest of men of his time. 
Mark his language. He will be as harsh as truth, but since truth 
to be truth is never harsh but always gentle and beneficial, the 
motto can only mean that Garrison would be as gende as truth 
but no more. Both the texts have relation to the inner state of 
the speaker or writer, not to the ejfiect that will be produced upon 
those to whom the speech or the writing is addressed. The In£an 
S&cial Reformer is rarely, if ever, harsh. It tries to be fair though 
it often jumps to conclusions in a hurry and is obliged later to 
revise its estimate of men and things. In these days of smround- 
ing bitterness one cannot be too cautious. After all who knows 
the absolute truth? It is in ordinary affairs of life only a relative 
term. What is truth to me is not necessarily truth to the rest of 
my companions. We are all like the blind men who, on examin- 
ing an elephant, gave different descriptions of the same animal 

1 We^y edited by Natar^an 
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according to the touch they were able to have of him. And they 
were all, according to their own lights, in the right. But we know 
also that they were all in the wrong. Every one of them fell 
far short of the truth. One cannot be too insistent therefore upon 
the necessity of guarding oneself against bitterness. Bitterness blurs 
the vision and to that extent disables one from seeing even the 
limited truth that the physically blind men in the fable were able 
to do. 


A String of Questions 

One of the best of national workers sends me questions for 
answers. Here they are with answers: 

You say we must help the Swaraj Party. What is the meaning of this 
help? 

My meaning is that everyone should help this party to the 
best of his ability and as far as his conscience will permit. Thus 
one who is inclined towards the Council programme and has 
no conscientious objections to it will join the Party. One who has 
conscientious objections will refrain but, short of joining, give all 
the other help that he can. He may object to vote also. He will 
then refrain even from voting. In no case will he vilify the Party. 

Should yoxing workers in the villages take part in the election turmoil 
and canvass for votes for the Swarajists? 

I have not conceived that as possible except for Pro-changers. 
Those village workers who are, for instance, doing khaddar work, 
and who are not politically inclined will certainly not disturb 
themselves and their work to the extent contemplated in the question. 

The Swarajists will want to capture village boards, municipalities, local 
boards, etc. What are khadi workers to do? 

I expect Swarajists also to be khadi workers. The difference 
between them and No-changers is that Swarajists add Council 
work to khadi work. They, therefore, whilst remaining lovers of 
khadi, give the first place to Council work. No-changers have no- 
thing but khadi and other constructive work to fall back upon. 
Each may go his own way and each is expected to help the other 
to the best of his ability and conscience. 

What is my position when there are Brahmin and Non-Brahmin 
candidates, — one set opposing the other? 

In such a case, if I were you, I would refrain from inter- 
fering except to remove strife and bitterness. 
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You have said not only should No-changera refrain from opposition to 
the Swarajists but they should even help them. What is the extent of this help? 

I have already answered this question. When there is friendli- 
ness, there are many ways of giving help without hindering one’s 
own special work. But each one must determine for hims elf the 
extent of help that he is to render. Such help has to be a volun- 
tary offering which cannot be dictated, much less can there be 
any coercion. There is no question here of party discipline. Mine 
is the opinion of an individual. The meaning of it can be more 
fully derived from my own conduct. 

Have you decided to help the Swarajists as a matter of nece^ity, or 
because you consider that through Councils India will benefit? 

There is room for a third reason. I do not consider that 
Councils will benefit India in the present condition. Nor is it a 
matter of necessity that I help the Swarajists in my own poor way. 
I dislike the Council programme but I see that the majority of 
educated Indians cannot do without the Council programme. The 
most forward amongst them will gladly retire if they had a fierce- 
ly active political propaganda. They cannot be satisfied with 
the mere constructive programme. It is too slow for them. I 
recognize the honesty of this attitude. And as one wanting to 
harness ail the forces for the good of the country and realizing 
that, if one goes to the Councils, one may even there advance 
the constructive programme and offer dignified opjx>sition to 
such measures as are detrimental to the welfare of the country, I 
choose for my help that party which best fulfils my conditions. 

Khaddar Workers’ Census 

The following further figures have been received:^ 


Name of 
Province 
or Centre 

No. of 
Workers 

Paid or Hon. 

Graduates 

Total 

Remuner- 

ation 

Average 
Expense 
per Worker 

Sind i 

i 

Punjab ^ 

6 Full time 

5 P; I Hod. 

. . 

Rs. 230 

38 

3 Part time 

2 P; 1 Hon. 

1 

Rs. 115 

38 

Khadi 

Board 

■ 12 

No particulars mentioned.. 


DdM 1 

^ 7 FuH time 

6 P; 1 Hon. 

. . 

Rjs, 165 

23.5 

; 9 Part time 

AU H«i. 

. . 

Nfl 

NiL 


Toung Indiay 17 - 9-1925 

* For the figures, given cailicr, mde ‘TKhaddar Workers* Census”, 27-8-1925- 




106 . TO AMERICAN FRIENDS 


It is a privilege for me to enjoy the friendship of so many 
unknown American and European friends. It pleases me to note 
that the circle is ever widening, perhaps more especially in America. 
I had the pleasure of receiving a warm invitation about a year 
ago to visit that continent. The same invitation has now been 
repeated with redoubled strength and with the offer to pay all 
expenses. I was unable then as I am now, to respond to the 
kind invitation. To accept it is an easy enough task, but I must 
resist the temptation, for I feel that I can make no effective 
appeal to the people of that great continent unless I make my 
position good with the intellectuals of India. 

I have not a shadow of doubt about the truth of my funda- 
mental position. But I know that I am unable to carry with 
me the bulk of educated India. I can therefore gain no effective 
help for my country from the Americans and Europeans so long 
as I remain isolated from educated India. I do want to think in 
terms of the whole world. My patriotism includes the good of 
mankind in general. Therefore, my service of India includes the 
service of humanity. But I feel that I should be going out of 
my orbit if I left it for help from the West. I must be satisfied 
for the time being with such help as I can get from the West, 
speaking to it from my smaller Indian platform. If I go to America 
or to Europe, I must go in my strength, not in my weakness, 
which I feel today, — the weakness I mean, of my country. For 
the whole scheme for the liberation of India is based upon the 
development of internal strength. It is a plan of self-purification. 
The peoples of the West, therefore, can best help the Indian 
movement by setting apart specialists to study the inwardness of 
it. Let the specialists come to India with an open mind and 
in a spirit of humility as befits a searcher after Truth. Then, per- 
haps, they will see the reality instead of a glorified edition that, 
in spite of all my desire to be absolutely truthful, I am likely to 
present if I went to America. I believe in thought-power more 
than in the power of the word, whether written or spoken. And 
if the movement that I seek to represent has vitality in it and 
has divine blessing upon it, it will permeate the whole world 
without my physical presence in its different parts. Anyway, at 
the pr^ent moment I see no fight before me, I must patiently 
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plod in India until I see my way clear for going outside tlie 
Indian border. 

After pressing the invitation, the American friend puts a number 
of questions for my consideration. I welcome them and gladly 
take the opportunity of answering them through th^e columns. 
He says: 

Whether you decide, now or later, to come here or not to come, I 
trust you will find the following questions worth considering. They have 
developed insistently in my mind for a long time. 

His first question is: 

Has the time arrived — or is it coming — ^when your best way to help 
India will be by moving the whole world — and e^>ccially England and 
America — to a new consciousness? 

I have partly answered the question already- In my opinion 
the time has not yet arrived — ^it may come any day — ^for me to go 
out of India to move the whole world to a new consciousness. The 
process, however, is even now indirectly and unconsciously going 
on though slowly. 

Are not the present-day interests of all mankindj everywhere, so 
inextricably interwoven that no single country, like India, can be moved far 
Out of its present relationships to the others? 

I do believe with the writer that no single coimtry can re- 
main in isolation for any length of time. The present plan for 
securing swaraj is not to attain a |X)sition of isolation but one of 
full self-realization and self-expression for the benefit of all. The 
present position of bondage and helplessness hurts not only India, 
not only England, but the whole. world- 

Is not your message and method essentially a world gospel — ^which will 
find its power in responsive souls, here and there, in many countries, who 
will thereby, gradually, remake the world? 

If I can say so without arrogance and with due humility, 
my message and methods are indeed in their e^entials for the whole 
world and it gives me keen satisfaction to know that it has already 
received a wonderful response in die hearts of a large and daily- 
growing number of men and women of the West. 

If you demonstrate your message in the language only of the East ai^ in 
terms only of Indian emergencies, is there not grave danger that ine^entials 
will be .confused with lundamentals — that some features which c^Mrrespond maly 
to extreme situations in India will be wrmagiy understood to be vital in the 
universal sctesc? 
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I am alive to the danger pointed out by the writer, but it 
seems to be inevitable. I am in the position of a scientist who 
is in the midst of a very incomplete experiment and who, therefore 
is unable to forecast large results and larger corollaries in a lan- 
guage capable of being understood. In the experimental stage, 
therefore, I must run the risk of the experiment being misunder- 
stood as it has been, and probably still is, in many places. 

Ought you not to come to America (which in spite of all her faults is 
perhaps, potentially, the most spiritual of all living peoples) and tell the 
world what your message means in terms of Western, as well as Eastern, 
civilization ? 

People in general will understand my message through its 
results. The shortest way, therefore, perhaps of making it effec- 
tively heard is to let it speak for itself, at any rate for the time 
being. 

For example, should the Western followers of your inspiration preach 
and practise the spinning-wheel? 

It is certainly not necessary for the Western people to preach 
and practise the spinning-wheel unless they will do so out of 
sympathy or for discipline or with a view to applying their 
matchless inventive faculty to making the spinning-wheel a better 
instrument while retaining its essential characteristic as a cottage 
industry. But the message of the spinning-wheel is much wider 
than its circumference. Its message is one of simplicity, service of 
mankind, living so as not to hurt others, creating an indissoluble 
bond between the rich and the poor, capital and labour, the 
prince and the peasant. That larger message is naturally for all. 

Is your condemnation of railroads, doctors, hospitals and other features 
of modem civilization essential and unalterable? Should we not, first, try 
to develop a spirit great enough to spiritualize the machinery and the 
organized, scientific and productive powers of modern life? 

My condemnation of railroads, etc., whilst true where it 
stands, has little or no bearing on the present movement ■ which 
disregards none of the institutions mentioned by the writer. In the 
present movement, I am neither attacking railroads nor hospitals; 
but in an ideal State they seem to me to have little or no place. 
The present movement is just the attempt the writer desires. Yet 
it is not an attempt to spiritualize the machinery — because that 
seems to me an impossible task — but to introduce, if it is at all 
possible, a human or the humstne spirit among the men be- 
hind the machinery. Organization of machinery for the purpose 
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of concentrating wealth and power in the hands of a few and for 
the exploitation of many I hold to be altogether wrong. Much of 
the organization of machinery of the present age is of that type. 
The movement of the spinning-wheel is an organized attempt to 
displace machinery from that state of exclusiveness and exploita- 
tion and to place it in its proper state. Under my scheme, 
therefore, men in charge of machinery will think not of them- 
selves or even of the nation to which they belong but of the 
whole human race. Thus Lancashire men will cease to use their 
machinery for exploiting India and other countries but, on the 
contrary, they will devise means of enabling India to convert in 
her own villages her cotton into cloth. Nor will Americans under 
my scheme seek to enrich themselves by exploiting the other races 
of the earth through their inventive skill. 

Is it not possible, in conditions so favourable as America’s, to clarify 
and advance the evolution of the best human consciousness into such purpcKC 
and power, courage and beneficence, as shall liberate the souls of India’s 
mnit orts — and of all men everywhere? 

It is undoubtedly possible. Indeed, it is my hope that Ame- 
rica will seek the evolution of the best human consciousness; but 
that time is perhaps not yet. Probably it will not be before India 
has found her own soul. Nothing will please me more than to 
find America and Eiurope making the difficult path of India as 
easy as it is possible for them to do. They can do so by with- 
drawing the temptations in India’s way and by encouraging her 
in her attempt to revive her ancient industries in her own villages. 

Why is it that people like myself, in every country, are grateful to you 
and eager to follow you? Is it not for two reascais chiefly; first; Because the 
next [iitf] and basic need throughout the world is for a new spiritual consci- 
ousness — a realization, in the thought and feeling d average peoj^e, d the 
equal divinity of all h uman beings and the unity, brotherhood, of all; 
second, because you, more than any other widely known man, have this cm- 
sciousness — together with the power to aimise it in others? 

I can only hope that the writer’s estimate is true. 

It is a world need — is it not? — to which you have the best answer that 
God has vouchsafed to man? How can your mission be fulfilled in India 
alone? If my arm or leg coiild be vitalized to an extent far beyond the balance 
d my body, would that make for my general health — or even for the 
j^rmanent best good of the one favoured manber? 

I am fully aware that my missi on cannot be fulfilled in India 
alone, but I hope I am humble aaou^ to recognize my limita- 
tions and to see that I keep for the fime l^ing, to my 
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restricted Indian platform till I know the result of the experiment 
in India itself. As I have aheady replied, I would like to see 
India free and strong so that she may offer herself as a willing 
and pure sacrifice for the betterment of the world. The indivi- 
dual, being pme, sacrifices himself for the family, the latter for 
the village, the village for the district, the district for the pro- 
vince, the province for the nation, the nation for all. 

May I even submit, — ^with deep reverence for your message — that possibly 
your own vision and inspiration would benefit by adjustment to the world 
instead of only, or chiefly, to India? 

I recognize the considerable force of the foregoing statement. 
It is not at all impossible that a visit to the West may give me 
not a wider outlook — ^for I have endeavoured to show that it is 
the widest possible but it may enable me to discover new methods 
of realizing the oudook. If such is my need, God will open the 
way for me. 

Is the political form of government, in India or anywhere, so important 
as the average individual’s soul-force — ^his courageous expression of the best 
inspiration he can derive from the divine spirit within and all about him? 

The average individual’s soul-force is any day the most im- 
portant thing. The political form is but a concrete expression of 
that soul-force. I do not conceive the average individual’s soul- 
force as distinguished and existing apart from the political form 
of government. Hence I believe that after all a people has the 
government which it deserves. In other words self-government 
can only come through self-effort. 

Is not the basic need, everywhere, for the clarification and development 
of this soul-force in individuals — beginning, possibly, with a few people and 
spreading like a divine contagion to the many? 

It is, indeed. 

You teach, rightly, that the faithful development of such soul-force in 
India will assure India’s freedom. Will it not everywhere shape all political, 
economic and international institutions including the issues of Peace or War? 
Gan those forms of human civilization be made radically superior in India to 
the rest of the world — ^now, when all mankind are neighbours? 

I have already answered this question in the preceding para- 
graphs. I have dainied in these pages before now that India’s 
freedom must revolutionize the world’s outlook upon Peace and 
War. Her impotence affects the whole of mankind. 
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You know, better than I or anyone, how all these questions should be 
answered. I chiefly seek to express my eager faith in your g£^pel, my 
hungry desire for your leadership in solving the urgent problems of America 
and of all mankind. Therefore, will you graciously remember that, if (or 
when) the time may come that India’s progress in the directions you have so 
inspiringly outlined appears to pause— waiting for the Western world to con^ 
up alongside — then we of the West stand urging you to give us a few months 
of your time and your personal presence. My own feeling is that if you will 
call us and instruct us, we (your uncounted followers scattered obscurely over 
the wide earth) will join our lives to yours in the discovery and realization of 
a new and noble, worldwide Commonwealth of the Spirit in which man’s 
age-old dreams of brotherhood, democracy, peace and soul progre^ shall 
characterize the daily life of average people— in India, England, America 
and everywhere. 

I wish I had confidence in my leadership on the world plat- 
form. I have no false modesty aWt me. If I felt the call with- 
in, I would not wait a single second but straightway respond to 
an invitation so cordial as *11115. But with my limitations of which 
I am painfully conscious, I feel somehow that my experiment 
must be restricted to a firagment. What may be true of the frag- 
ment is likely to be true of the whole. It is true indeed that 
India’s progress in the direction I desire seems to have come to 
a pause but I think that it only seems so. The little seed that 
was sown in 1920 has not perished. It is, I think, taking deep 
root. Presently it will come out as a stately tree. But if I am 
labouring under a delusion, I fear that no artificial stimulus 
that my visit to America may temporarily bring can revive it. I 
am pining for the assistance of the whole world. I see it com- 
ing. The urgent invitation is one of the many signs. But I know 
that we shall have to deserve it before it comes upon us like a 
mighty flood, a flood that cleanses and invigorates. 

Young India, 17-9-1925 
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The following table prepared by the Provincial Congress 
Committee of Gujarat is a most instructive study: 

Figures of the working of the franchise in Gujarat for the half year ended 31st 
August: 


Members originally registered 

(a 2,215 


(B 365 

Members who have paid full annual quota 

266 

Members who have paid 6 months’ quota 

314 

Irregular subscribers 

1,273 

Complete defaulters 

727 

Total yam received in yards 

15,83,000 

Note: The table shows that out of a 

total of 2,580 mem- 


bers who originally gave in their names only 580 are entitled to 
vote at the next^A.I.C.C. elections. 

The irregular subscribers have paid 6575 O thousand yards of 
yarn in 5,500 yards on an average instead of 12,000 yards that 
they should have paid. 

These figures give one an idea of the work lying in firont of 
us. There is no lack of organization in Gujarat; no lack of 
khadi workers, but, strange as it may appear, less than one- 
fourth of the number registered have actually carried out their 
obligation. The figures need not disappoint any earnest worker 
who has faith in himself and his cause. But he must not under- 
rate the difficulties in his path. We will not get swaraj without 
working for it. Congressmen have got into the slovenly habit 
of making promises and straightway forgetting them, especially 
when it is a matter of giving any work. In ordinary affairs of 
life we are made to fulfil the pledges we give. A breach of promise 
to pay in a commercial transaction carries with it a penalty. A 
voluntary promise made to a voluntary organization imposes in 
well-organized societies a stricter obligation on the giver of the 
promise than a promise made in a commercial transaction. Thus 
debts of honour have a prior claim for fulfilment than debts en- 
forcible at law. But, somehow or other, Congress debts have 
not yet acquired any such sanctity as ordinary debts of honour. 
Those who have no faith in khadi will no doubt argue that the 
Gujarat figures are an eloquent testimony to the complete failure 
of the spinning franchise, I should venture to join issue with such 
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objectors. The spinning franchise has enabled ns to lay our finger 
on the weakest spot. Let it be known that even the fonr-anna 
franchise fared no better. 

Those who registered their names once did not come the 
second time to pay of their own accord# And had there been a 
monthly subscription we would have found almost as many de- 
faulters as we have found among spinners. But pecuniary obli- 
gation is a totally different proposition from the obligation to 
work from day to day. Swaraj is not a pecuniary transaction. 
It is not to be bought with money. It has to be bought with 
solid, sustained, vigorous work. And I venture to suggest that 
we would have noticed the same result, if, instead of spinning, the 
Congress had imposed the obligation to mend pencils for half an 
hour every day. The lesson, therefore, that I draw from a study 
of these figures is that we must preserve along the same lines that 
we commenced at Belgaum if we are to make the Congress a 
working, effective and powerful organization. In all probability 
compulsory spinning will be done away with, but if the Con- 
gress retains spinning as an alternative franchise, the effort to 
make it effective should in no way be relaxed. Out of a popula- 
tion of three hundred millions, we should not have difficulty in 
finding a few lacs of men and women who would willingly and 
with unfailing regularity labour for the nation. Spinning is the 
form chosen because of its great national value and its simplicity. 
I have not burdened the reader with the detailed working of the 
franchise in the different districts of Gujarat. The Provincial 
Congress Committee's report do^ contain a detailed study. The 
Committee’s organization is so thorough and so hon^t that, if the 
strength of the people is properly brought out, their weakness is 
never suppressed. The detailed study shows that even the five 
hundred and forty members who are stiU paying their full quota 
are not distributed over all Gujarat. But they are drawn from 
the five spinning organizations, for want of which there would not 
be even five hundred and forty members remaining. Spinning 
organizations all over India are therefore a necessity, if voluntary 
spinning is to be universal. 

Totmg India, 17-9-1925 
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108. IS THERE SATAN IN HINDUISM? 


A correspondent writes: 

A few months back under a heading not quite justified by its con- 
tents you published a letter of mine concerning certain religious systems 
and the belief in God.^ Now I am tempted to put you a question 
concerning his adversary (according to Semitic beliefs), whose name you 
are so often using in your writings and speeches — not of course without 
effect, as witness the article “Snares of Satan’* in your issue of 6-8-’25. If 
it was only rhetorical effect that was intended thereby, because you were 
writing or speaking in the language of a people who have been taught 
to believe in Satan’s existence through the Semitic creed of Clhristianity, 
then I would have nothing to say. But the article cited, among other 
things, does seem to point to a belief on your part in Satan’s existence, 
— a belief, in my humble opinion, quite un-Hindu. Asked by Arjuna 
what was the cause of man’s continual fall, Sri Krishna said: ^‘Kamaesha, 
krodha esha}\ etc. (“It is lust, it is anger” — ). According to Hindu belief, 
it would seem, the Tempter is no person outside of us, nor indeed is 
it one\ for there are ‘the six enemies’ of man enumerated in the Shastras: 
kama or lust, krodha or anger, lobha or greed, moha or infatuation, mada or 
pride, and matsara, i.e., envy or jealousy. So it is clear, Hinduism has 
no place for Satan, the Fallen Angel, the Tempter, or as he has been 
called by a French writer (Anatole France), ‘God’s man-of-affairs’ I How 
is it then that you who are a Hindu speak and write as if you believed 
in the real existence of the Old One? 

This correspondent^ is well known to the readers of Tomg 
India. He is too wide awake not to know the sense in which I 
could use the word Satan. But I have observed in him a disposi- 
tion to draw me out on many matters about which there is a 
likelihood of the slightest misunderstanding or about which a 
greater elucidation may be considered necessary. In my opinion the 
beauty of Hinduism lies in its all-embracing inclusiveness. What 
the divine author of the Mahabharata said of his great creation is 
equally true of Hinduism. What of substance is contained in any 
other religion is always to be found in Hinduism. And what is 
not contained in it is insubstantial or unnecessary. I do believe 
that there is room for Satan in Hinduism. The Biblical conception 


1 Vide Vol. XXVI, pp. 570-1. 
^S. D. Nadkarni 
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is neither new nor original. Satan is not a personality even in 
the Bible. Or he is as much a personality in the Bible as Ravana 
or the whole brood of the Asuras is in Hinduism. I no more 
believe in a historical Ravana with ten heads and twenty arms 
than in a historical Satan. And even as Satan and his companions 
are fallen angelsj so are Ravana and his companions fallen angels 
or call them gods, if you will. If it be a crime to clothe evil 
passions and ennobling thoughts in personalities, it is a crime for 
which perhaps Hinduism is the most responsible. For are not the 
six passions referred to by my correspondent, and nameless others, 
embodied in Hinduism ? Who or what is Dhritarashtra and his 
hundred sons? To the end of time imagination, that is, poetry, 
will play a useful and necessary part in the human evolution. 
We shall continue to talk of pa^ions as if they were persons. 
Do they not torment us as much as evil persons? Therefore, as 
in innumerable other things, in the matter under notice the letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life. 

Toung India^ 17-9-1925 


109. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, RANGHP 

September 17^ 1925 

In reply MaJbatmaji told them that the conviction was daily growing 
upon him that there was nothing but charkha to feed India’s starving millions;. 
There were other occupations, no doubt, for leisure hours, but none was more 
suited for the millions than charkha-spinning. He had been touring throu^- 
out the country but nobody had yet been able to suggest to him another 
substitute for charkha. Bihar had got one lakh worth of khadi stock and if 
that was sold, the released money would help in producing double the quantity. 
It was not difficult for Ranchi alone to buy that khadi. People talked of mill- 
cloth as Swadeshi, but could they substitute Delhi or Bombay biscuits for 
their home-made bread? Then why should not they use Bihar-made khadi 
instead of Bombay-made miH-made cloth? If they wanted to clothe their 
naked mothers and sisters, they must buy khadi. What did comparative 
dearness of khadi matter when every pice spent went to the poor women in 
the villages. This charkha had saved the Bombay tmtouchables. Referring 
to the problem of untouchabiiity he said that Hinduism knew no untouchabi- 

1 The meeting was held at 3 p.m, on St. Paul’s School ground- The 
gathering was estimated at about 12,000 people. An address of welcome on 
behalf of the Ranchi public was read. A purse of Rs. 1,001 was also presented 
to Gandhiji towards the All-India Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. 
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lity and this untouchability had made Indians untouchables in the whole 
world and those who wanted to see the condition of untouchable Indians 
should go to South Africa and realize what untouchability meant. The late Sjt. 
Gokhale knew it and Mrs. Naidu had come to know of it. Tulsidas had taught 
them the religion of kindness {daya dharma) but today they were going against 
it. They must eradicate that problem of untouchability, otherwise swaraj was 
impossible to attain. 

The Searchlight^ 20 - 9-1925 


no, SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, HAZARIBAGH 

September 18, 1925 

Mahatmaji replying to the addresses* said that he was thankful to them 
for the addresses they had presented to him, but he was grieved to learn of 
the two things pointed out in one of the addresses. They stated that recently 
goodwill [had] prevailed amongst the Hindus and the Mussulmans of the 
place, but now some misunderstanding had crept in. He was grieved to 
learn that that was so, but he hoped that leading men of both the commu- 
nities would join hands and settle the matter. Secondly, they had told him 
that something similar was passing between the Biharis and the Bengalis too. 
He could not xmderstand what it was due to. But he knew this much that, 
if they wanted to free India, if they wanted to gain swaraj for India, they must 
forget that they were Biharis, Bengalis, Gujaratis or Marwaris, but should bear 
in min d that they were Indians above all. As provincial men, they should work 
vdth the idea that they were preparing their province for the service of the 
country as a whole. He could not understand how such unpleasantness could 
enter the societies as this; also, he would say the same thing which he said 
about the Hindu-Muslim differences. In concluding the speech, Mahatmaji 
spoke o£ khaddar and the charkha. 

The Searchlight, 20 - 9-1925 


* Addresses on behalf of the citizens of Hazaribagh, the District Board 
and the Municipality were presented to Gandhiji in a beautiful, locally made 
wooden casket together with a purse of Rs. 1 , 300 . 



111. SPEECH AT STUDENTS^ MEETING, HAZARIBAGm 

{September 18, 1925}^ 

I have nothing set for you. I had no notion when I came 
here that I would be called upon to address this gathering. I 
would, however, venture to put before you some stray thoughts 
on social service. At one of the meetings that I attended at 
Calcutta, I said that the first necessity for social service was 
character that, unless a man who aspires after social service has 
a character, to keep and to lose, he is unfit for that service. Al- 
though apparently my life has been a life of political turmoils, 
all those who at all know me will tell you that it has been pre- 
dominantly devoted to social service. I am a lover of it and I 
have very often claimed to be an expert in that line of work — ^if 
30 years’ unbroken experience of service can make one an expert. 
In my life, I have had the great privilege of a long association 
not with dozens or even hundreds but of tens of hundreds of men 
and women, both Indian and European, devoted to social service. 
In my humble opinion, even political service of the true type is 
hardly possible without social service, and it was at an early stage 
of my career as a social servant, whilst I was in South Africa, 
more so after I returned to India — that I realized the absolute 
necessity of character for social service. For hard as it was in 
South Africa to render social service, the difficulties there were 
nothing compared to the difficulties that confront one in India. 
Here one has to battle against a tremendous amount of super- 
stition, prejudice and conservatism. Conservatism is a good thing 
in its own way. It keeps a man clean and on the right path, but 
when conservatism comes to be allied to ignorance, prejudice and 
superstition, it becomes most undesirable. Unfortunately, in India, 
a social worker finds himself confronted by this trinity of evils at 
the very outset of his career. The field for social service here is 
abundant and a man or woman who wants to reader social service 
has hardly to think what he or she shall do. There are hundreds 
of things that await a social servant, they obtrude themselves on 
his attention if he will only exercise his faculty of observation, so 
that one may most truthfully say that here more than anywhere 


* The meeting was held at St. Ck^nmba’s College. 
2 Date given in BuddM Prakash 
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else, the harvest is really rich and plentiful but the labourers are 
few and, it is really amazing that, even after all these long years 
of education in the colleges of India, we find so few students taking 
to social service in after-life. 

It is true that in social service there is no excitement, no fire- 
works display. It is all hard, plodding work. It is also true that 
it has no pecuniary attraction about it; one has got to be satisfied 
with a bare pittance and sometimes not even that. At present, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, there are young 
men, some of them brilliant graduates, men of sterling character, 
who are engaged in social service. But some of them have to 
live upon what may be called starvation wages. But they do^ not 
regret it. They have voluntarily abandoned lucrative careers 
and chosen their thorny but beautiful path of duty and service 
which is its own reward and satisfaction. The satisfaction which 
a man feels when he sees his work of alleviating the distress of 
humanity prospered before him from day to day gives to him a 
pleasure that is all its own. It gives him a peace of the soul 
which he cannot get elsewhere. Let us, therefore, explore the 
various branches of social service and examine their possibilities. 
We will find as soon as we do that, that there is one fundamental 
fact which is common to all India and that is its ever-deepening 
pauperism. It is acknowledged by all. Even those Englishmen who 
belong to the Civil Service have stated in their evidence that the 
poverty of India is most distressing and is growing. They have 
also said that one-tenth of the population of India is living in a 
state of semi-starvation, getting nothing but stale chupatty and 
dirty salt. They do not know what milk is. They have never 
tasted ghee, some of them may have tasted whey. They do not 
get even oil. You who are studying in colleges and visit the vil- 
lages only rarely, have you ever thought that within a stone’s 
throw of you in the village there are living men and women 
whose poverty is most distressing, who hardly get enough to eat. 
Probably you would not believe me if I told you all the misery 
that they endure and, even if you believed me, you would not be 
able to form a mental picture of it. If I were to take you with 
me throughout my travels, all over the length and breadth of the 
country, outside the railway’s beat, perhaps you would be able to 
understand what that state of semi-starvation is whose results in 
degradation and filth and helplessness. I have often met these 
men in the villages and tried to tell them something about God 
and I confess to you that I have come back from these talks ab- 
solutely humiliated. I said to myself: I have no right to talk to 
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these men about God before I can give them bread to eat. 
These people do not know what God is. Their God is their 
stomach. Look at their faces. There is no lustre in their ey^. 
You talk to them about work. They smile — nay deride, not smile. 
They cannot understand why they should work at aU. They 
have lost aU hope, they have almost come to regard starvation as 
their natural condition. Such is their state of utter helplessness. 
Here among these men then — and they are not few but millions 
and millions of them — there is almost unlimited field for social 
service for all of you. In this very district of Ghota Nagpur, 

I learnt that there was a tribe called the Ho, but I did not Imow 
all their customs and habits. These men, in this province which 
should be flowing with milk and honey, which is so nice in its 
climate and scenary, so rich in mineral resources, I found, are 
forced to go to Ai^am to work on tea plantations. I do not 
mind their working on tea plantations if such be their need but 
such is not their need. Among these backward tribes there is 
work enough for all young men. Here you have got a vast field 
for research and investigation. Wonderful discoveries you will come 
across in course of your research work — hidden cords underlying 
the human breast whose presence you little suspected. And 
when you succeed in touching some of these cords and find that 
they are respwDnsive to human touch, it will give you all the 
satisfaction that a man can legitimately d^ire. I have often told 
young men that for social service of a universal character they 
must have one thing. You will laugh when I tell you what that 
one thing is and say that this old man, whether he talks of politics 
or social service or alleviating economic distress, cannot help 
harping upon the charkha. Yes, it is true, I cannot help doing 
so. This time at Calcutta I was privileged to meet a larger 
number of people, some of them engaged in missionary work, 
others in commercial undertakings, and after all these talks, my 
conviction has grown deeper that social service on a large scale 
is impossible without a thorough knowledge of the science of the 
charkha. The disease from which we as a nation are suffering 
is idleness— enforced at one time, now grown into a habit— and 
a nation living in idleness does not deserve to live, "^e middle 
class people will slave away for their maintenance for eight houp, 
but a man who slaves away like that for 8 hours is not necessarily 
industrious. They have no sense of time. I know this to my 
cost. I have lived in the midst of thousands of labourers in South 
Afiica and, ever with my rickety constitution, I was able^ to 
overtake them in their work because they lost so many idle 
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moments. A friendj who is a Collector, once wrote to me: “I 
detest your politics,” — meaning non-co-operation about which he 
had read little, known less — but he loves the charkha. “As an 
Englishman I do not understand Indian economics,” he wrote, 
“but I like this hobby of yours because by delivering your mes- 
sage of the charkha, you have rendered a great social service.” With 
me it is not a mere hobby — though I should prize it even as a 
hobby — but a hfe-giving thing which has revolutionized the lives 
of thousands of men and women, and if I could carry you 
educated people with me, if I could make the Englishman agree 
with me, millions of people should go with a smile on their faces 
where there is a look of blank despair now. And why? Simply 
because they have no work and so starve. They feel the pinch of 
hunger, but they cannot go to the costly works that the Govern- 
ment has opened for them- The work there mostly consists of 
breaking stones for the roads or carrying metal. And what are 
the conditions under which this work has to be done. The 
majority of them are women and they have to work under the 
supervision of overseers, who have no character to lose or to 
keep, and who are lustful. The rest you can understand, I 
would not describe it to you. These women who ought to be 
as dear to you as your mothers or sisters, if you have any regard 
for them, have been weaned from this class of labour. The charkha 
gives them all that they need. An old lady of 60 years walks two 
miles to obtain slivers from my son and says, “Tell your father 
he has given me something which is a blessing to me because it 
has given me a dignity which I did not have before.” Today 
there are millions of such men and women in Champaran to 
whom the charkha would give independence. The wages of 
women there are anything between 5 and 6 pice per day, 
those of boys between 3 and 4 pice and those of men between 
8 to 10 pice. The average annual income of an Indian today, 
I am told, is Rs. 50. I do not know that. But I know that 
Dadabhai Naoroji calculated it at Rs- 26, The late Lord Cufzon, 
who challenged the accuracy of this figure, set it down at Rs. 33. 
Even if we accept the late Lord Gurzon’s figure, including as it 
does, the crores of the million^Lires like the Tatas, as correct, just 
consider what it would mean to put two to three rupees per month 
in the pockets of these people. And through what agency? Not 
the insolent overseers who rob these sisters of their shame and 
take one rupee as their dasturi of the three rupees that they give 
to them, but by working under the observation of clean lads who 
wiH regard their honour as sacred as of their own sisters and 
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give them money with a smile. It makes all the difference in the 
world whether you receive 8 or 10 annas from insolent hands 
or four pice from hands sanctified with work. 

That is the dignity of the charkha. There are many other 
departments of social service. But I have neither the time nor 
the energy to talk about them to you. If some of you will be 
fired with the zeal to render this kind of selfless and unassuming 
social service, you will receive no applause, no Mahatmaship, no 
pecuniary reward — these, it will not be your privilege to receive. 
But you will receive instead the blessings of the poor people, a 
gift greater than riches and treasure — a gift that descends upon 
you when God says: “Well done, my faithful servant. I am 
well pleased with thy work.” You will, by serving His dumb 
millions, be able to establish the closest bond of relationship with 
your Maker. What greater mission can you have? Nothing can 
be greater. May such be your lot! 

The Searchlighty 27-9-1925 


112. MY NOTES 
Misuse of My Name 

It seems a certain business man in Ahmedabad who is trad- 
ing in tea, puts out many advertisements. And in these my name 
has been used in such a manner as to give an impr^ion that I 
have been encouraging his business or, that I approve of the 
habit of taking tea. I have received four or five letters of com- 
plaints on this matter. I do not wish to advertise his tea any 
further by giving the name and other particulars of the dealer. 
It is sufficient to state that I have given no certificate to any 
tea merchant in India for his tea. For many years, I have not 
taken tea. I do not believe that it is essential for the human 
body. Tea, if boiled, is harmful. I believe that much harm has 
been done by people giving up milk because of tea. I do not 
approve of tea also because the labourers in tea-gardens are sub- 
jected to much hardship. Those who get addicted to tea feel 
nervous when they cannot have it. It is better to give up a 
thing of this kind which becomes an addiction. For those especially 
who wish to court imprisonment, it is best to give up tea, as it 
is not served in prison. It is, therefore, improper to associate my 
name in any manner with advertisements of tea, and it pains me to 
see this done. Hence, I would ask those who have been using 
my name to remove it from their advertisements. 
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Even otherwise, the story of the misuse of my name is a long, 
one. Men have been killed and falsehood propagated in my name* 
my name has been misused at the time of elections; cigarettes, to 
which I am totally opposed, are sold in my name, as also medicines I 
When the evil is so widespread, what can one do against it? 

A British writer has said that cheats prosper where there is a 
large number of foolish or ignorant people. Is there anyone 
who has not known the truth of this from his own experience? 
I have been crying from the house-tops that no one should be 
deceived by the use of my name. The merits or otherwise of every 
object must be judged independently. In cases where my certi- 
ficate is regarded by anyone as essential and there is ground for 
the slightest suspicion, it is absolutely necessary to refer to me for 
an explanation. 

Census of "‘Goshalas’" 

The work of the All-India Cow-protection Association is 
progressing at a snail’s pace, but, let the reader know that it is 
progressing. 

At the last meeting, a resolution was passed to the effect that 
a census of goshalas and pinjrapoles^ containing certain particulars, 
should be prepared. Particulars of certain goshalas are available 
but it is necessary that they should be complete. The following 
details are required for this census. 

1. Name. 

2. Address. 

3- Date of establishment. 

4. Number of cattle, under different heads, such as cows, 
buffaloes, disabled cattle, cattle which do not yield milk, 
oxen, etc. 

5. Description of the land and the building, their area, size, 
etc. 

6. Income and expenditure. 

7. Names, and other particulars of the members of the 
committee. If any bulletins are being issued, a copy 
should be sent. 

8. Does the institution require workers to educate people about 
its aims? 

9. How far removed is the slaughter-house? 

10. Is there a cattle market? 

Those in charge of goshalas and pinjrapoles are requested to send 
a statement giving these particulars to Shri Nagindas Amulakhrai 
(at Homji Street, Hanuman Building, Fort, Bombay — 1). 
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Chaude Maharaj has undertaken to get through his workers all 
tha details from places which are within their reach. I assume 
tha.t those in charge of the institutions they visit, will give all 
possible help. 

Report on Gujarat 

The report of the Gujarat Provincial Committee, with figures, 
is published elsewhere in today’s issue. These figures teach a 
gre-at deal and explain many things. I do not feel disappointed 
by them, but I find that even in Gujarat the spinning franchise 
has succeeded less than it was hoped. I do not believe that it 
has failed, for, if the remaining 580 members do their duty, we 
caa get much out of them. Three things, however, become plain 
from these figures: 

1. We attach little value to our provinces. 

2. We are not sufficiently hard-working. 

3. Something can be achieved only if there are workers. 

The spinning franchise was not forced ujmn us by the 

Government; the Congress had introduced it after much delibera- 
tion. No one was forced, either, to offer their names; people 
did so voluntarily. Nevertheless, out of 2,580 persons only 580 
have stayed on. What does this imply? Does this not mean 
sintply that people do not wish to work? That, further, they 
attach no value to their words. If anyone says tiiat this is true 
only with regard to sp innin g, he is not right. Even when members 
had to pay their subscriptions in cash, aU those who signed did 
not pay regularly. If we give up the spinning-wheel now and 
decide on some other form of work, it will meet the same fate. 
Suppose for a moment that everyone is asked to make as many 
peas from reeds as they can in half an hour’s time, and give them 
to the Congress as subscription fee, only a few of those who pro- 
mise to do so will keep their promise. In this laxity lies the cause 
of the delay in winning swaraj. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jiatjajivan, 20-9-1925 



113. WHAT HAS GUJARAT AOHIEVED? 

A non-co-operator expresses his dissatisfaction in the following 
words 

Knowing as I do the conditions prevailing in the rest of the 
country, I can see that this dissatisfaction springs from a one-sided 
view of the matter. It is but natural that the correspondent 
cannot see this. As he would expect complete success, he would 
naturally feel dissatisfied with anything less. In my opinion, 
Gujarat has done more than the other provinces, but the diffe- 
rence is so insignificant that no Gujarati should seek consolation 
in this fact. No one who wishes to make progress should pride him- 
self on having less to blame himself for than others and be compla- 
cent; he should on the contrary, continually examine himself for 
any shortcomings he may have, feel ashamed of those which he 
may discover and try to remedy them. If, instead of criticizing 
others, everyone attended to his own duty this world would be a 
very much better place to live in, 

I, therefore, welcome this letter. We could do much even if 
we only kept our pledges with regard to khadi. A small but solid 
achievement yields permanent results. More ambitious work done 
haphazardly proves short-lived in its results, very often ffuidess 
and sometimes even dangerous, A mason who builds a slanting 
wall and does not use a T-square may in a short time put up a 
building which has a beautiful appearance but it will coUapse 
with the very first rains. If there are any people living in it, they 
too will perish. That mason, however, who patiently and intel- 
ligently builds a solid and straight wall with no defects in it, may 
perhaps take longer to complete it. Nevertheless, the wall he builds 
will endure so long that, though he may have taken more time, 
his work will on the whole prove of greater worth than that of 
the idle, dishonest and ignorant mason. This is true of every 
kind of work. 

But, having known our shortcomings, it is improper to go on 
lamenting them. We should examine them only in order that we 
may overcome them. We know what our shortcomings are and 
there is only one way of remedying them. 

1 The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had complained that 
Grujarat, which was a strcmghold of No*changers, had not done all that had 
been hoped for from it by way of constructive work. 
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We who know what they are should not lose hope, but sho^jl 
try to get rid of them. Whether or not others take notice, 
should silently condnue to do our work. Even if in any village 
there is only one person who is a genuine lover of khadi> and spins, 
he will not lose heart. He will methodically sit down for work 
and without wavering in his faith, continue to spin. This_ 7 ^z^^^ 
this patience and this tapascharya cannot but have their effect on 
the surrounding atmosphere. All great things have been achieved 
in this manner. What would have happened if Rama had lost 
heart at the sight of the army of demons, or if Agima^ had taken 
to his heels at the very sight of the large army of the Kauravas^ 
confronting his own smaller one? What would have been the 
result if Galileo had lost faith in himself because of fear of public 
opinion and of bigoted priests ? We can look for and collect such 
instances from all parts of the world. The beginning is always made 
by one man or woman with determination. If such a person is 
patient, he or, she either converts the entire world to his or her 
views, or being humble and honest, sees his or her error, admits 
it and corrects it. 

It is the Lord’s assurance that one who strives for the welfare 
of his soul never suffers an evil fate for his effort. Everyone who 
makes a sincere effort is a person striving for his welfare. Even 
the error of such a one does the world no harm. On the other 
hand, even the kindness done by a person whose intentions are 
evil or whose mind is disordered proves dangerous. 

Knowing this, aU Gujaratis who understand their duty should 
keep up perfect faith and, without thinking about anything else, 
devote themselves to their work. If they do so, they are bound 
to serve Gujarat, India and the whole world, for their work is ins- 
pired by ill will to none. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ncmajwariy 20-9-1925 


^ Sacrifice 

2 Most valiant of the Pandava princes, in the Makakkareta 

3 Ihe hundred sons of King Dhritarashtra, in the Mdmhkmr^ 



114. VIOLENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


A regular reader of Navajivan asks:^ 

It is indeed true that agriculture involves the destruction of 
countless insects. But another statement, equally true, is that the 
process of living, even respiration, involves violence of the same 
kind. But just as by committing suicide one does not completely 
get rid of the body, so also by refusing to take up agriculture one 
does not abolish it, A human being is made of earth. His body 
springs from the earth and derives its sustenance from the various 
forms which earth takes. Anyone wJio lives by begging his food in 
order to avoid the sin that is involved in agriculture commits a 
twofold sin. He is guilty of the sin involved in agriculture since 
the food which he begs was produced by the labour of some 
farmer. He who fills his stomach by begging shares the sin 
of which that farmer is guilty by virtue of his farming. Secondly, 
he is guilty of the sin of harbouring ignorance and the indolence 
which results from it. 

If it is desirable for one individual to keep away from agricul- 
ture, it is so for all. If too many people live by begging their food, 
a few poor farmers would be crushed under the burden of support- 
ing beggars. Who would have to answer for this sin, if not the lat- 
ter? Such essential work as farming is, like bodily functions, a form 
of violence which cannot be avoided. Such violence does not cease 
to be violence but, being unavoidable, is less sinful and, through 
spiritual knowledge and devotion to God, man secures deliverance 
from such sins and thereby also saves himself from the necessity of 
violence of this kind. This is why, if man’s body is a form of bon- 
dage for him, it is also a means of attaining deliverance. Like- 
wise, farming becomes a cause of bondage to anyone who takes 
it up in order to become rich, but for him who takes it up to earn 
a livelihood it is a means of attaining deliverance. 

No work or activity or profession is blameless. All essential 
work involves the same degree of evil. Business in pearls or silk and 
the profession of the goldsmith are far more sinful than agriculture 
since these are not absolutely essential. They certainly involve 
much violence. Pearls caimot be obtained without violence. Silk- 

1 The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had stated that he 
was very eager to take up farming, but shrank from it because of the violence 
which it involved. 
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worms are boiled. If one could ask the insects that are burnt in the 
blue flame lighted by the goldsmith and if they could reply, we 
would get some idea of the violence involved in this profession. 

All reverence to that great man who lit the lamp of the 
dharma of non-violence in this world afflicted with a universal 
reign of violence. 

It is our natural dharma to be careful not to destroy even an 
ant as we walk. Anyone who walks on proudly, holding his head 
high and not caring to look below, does not even give a thought 
to the innumerable insects being crushed under his feet, wilfully 
commits a sin for which there is no justification and opens the 
gates of hell for himself. He cannot be compared to the farmers, 
who should be regarded as relatively innocent. Countless numbers 
of these latter walk carefully in order to spare the lives of ants and 
such other insects. There is no pride in them, they are humble. 
They sustain the world by their toil. Nine-tenths of the world’s 
people are engaged in agriculture, and this is to the good of the 
world. Agriculture is a necessity and a form of pure sacrifice. Even 
the most conscientious man can take it up, and anyone who gives 
up some inessential occupation to take it up earns holy merit. 

The correspondent has mentioned the use of goads without 
thinking about the matter. All farmers do not use goads. Many 
of them look upon bullocks and other animals as members of 
their household and treat them with love. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 20-9-1925 


115. PRAYING TO GOD 

I do not know how to pray and sing devotional hymns and to whom to 
address the prayer and the hynas, and you constantly advise peo|:^ to 
pray. Will you kindly explain how one may do so? 

A corr^pondent has put this question. A devotional hymn 
is in praise of God, and prayers are a confession of our unworthiness, 
of our weakness. God has a thousand, which means countless 
names, or say rather that He has no name. We may sing hymns 
to Him or pray to Him, using any name which we prefer. Some 
know Him by the name of Rama, some know Him as Krishna, 
others call Him Rahim, and yet others call Him God. All these 
worship the same spiritual Being. However, just as everyone does 
not like the same food so all these names do not fimd acceptance 
with everyone- A person knows God by that name which is fami- 
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liar to him, and He, who ever dwells in our hearts and is omni- 
potent, understands our feehngs and answers us according to our 
worthiness. 

This is to say that one can pray, sing devotional songs not 
with the lips but with the heart. That is why even the dumb, 
the stammerer and the brainless can pray. What avails honey 
on the tongue when there is poison in the heart? Can a paper 
rose ever smell sweet? Hence, anyone who wishes sincerely to 
cultivate devotion to God should purify his heart. Hanuman’s^ 
strength was boundless because the same Rama who was on his 
lips was the lord of his heart. It is faith which fills the sails of 
one’s ship, which enables one to lift a mountain or to leap across 
an ocean. That is, a person can achieve almost anything if the 
omnipotent God dwells in his heart, be he a leper or a consump- 
tive. Whosoever has God in his heart will have all his diseases des- 
troyed. 

How may one attune one’s heart in such a manner? This 
question is not put by the correspondent but is suggested by what 
I have said above in reply to him. Anyone can teach us to utter 
certain words, but who can teach us the language of the heart? 
Only a lover of God can do so. The Gita explains, at three places in 
particular and everywhere generally, what is meant by a devotee. 
But one does not iBind such a person simply because one knows his 
marks or can describe him. It is almost impossible to meet any 
in this age. I have, therefore, advocated the way of service. God 
comes unsought, comes because He must, and dwells in the 
heart of one who serves others. Hence it is that Narsinh Mehta, 
who had gained knowledge through experience, has sung: 

He is the true Vaisknava who understands the sufferings of others. 

What class of people suffer? The Antjajas and the poor. We 
should serve them with all means at our command. How can 
those who regard Antyajas as untouchables serve them physically? 
Those who are indolent, those who take the trouble of plying the spin- 
ning-wheel for the sake of the poor and invent all manner of excu- 
ses; do not know the meaning of service. Those among the poor 
who are disabled may be helped with free doles, but feeding those 
who have their Hmbs soimd without their having to work has the 
effect of demoralizing them. Anyone who sits before a poor person 
and spins, persuades him to do the same, serves God in the best 
pebble manner. God has said, ^‘Anyone who offers me a 


^ Vanwra kero, devoted servant Rama, in the Ramayana 
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leaf, a flower or some water with devotion serves me/’ ^ We see it 
proved again and again that God dwells more often in the homes 
of the poor. Hence spinning for the sake of the poor is the supreme 
prayer, the supreme sacrifice, the supreme service. 

The correspondent’s question can now be answered. We can 
pray to God by any name. As for the manner of praying one 
should pray with one’s heart, and one can learn to pray in this 
manner by following the path of service. In this age, those Hindus 
who serve the Antyajas sincerely offer the best prayers. Whoever 
spins with love for the poor among the Hindus and among Indians 
of other faiths also follows the path of service and offers prayers 
from his heart, 

[From Gujarati] 

J^asajimTiy 20 - 9-1925 


116. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAl 


Patna, 

Sunday [September 20^ 1925^^ 

cm. MAHADEV, 

You may or may not follow the other rules, you may or may 
not have [my] address, but do write to me even if you should 
sitting on the stake. May this devotion bring you fruit. It is for 
the same reason that I too am ever desirous of writing to you; 
but I am only an object of worship. How can I write so long 
as I do not become a devotee? Many an idol may be falling, 
whereas innumerable devotees have crossed over. Many attain- 
ed mokska with the help of Krishna’s name. But poor KHshna of 
the -Makabkarata had to die without glory. For how could he 
have Krishna’s name on his lips? Now tell me who is greater. 
Is it not the devotee rather than Gk>d? 

That you would fall ill I certainly knew. I hope you are 
quite well by now. Yesterday I sent you about 12 colurons and I 
shall try to send you some more today. Without woirying, stay 
there. Let Durga be completely satisfied. I want you to ol^erve 
one condition: do not get bed-iidden. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali reached here only yesterday. Jawahai^ 
and others are arriving today. 

^ Bhagavad Gita IX, 26 

2 Gandhiji was in. Patna on this date. 

3jawaharlal Nehru 


XXVIII-14 
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I am sending you Urmila Devi’s letter just for fun. I had 
asked Devdas for the Indian Opinion file. I have not yet got it. 

Keep writing to Rajagopalachari. He is just now both 
happy and unhappy. 

Here they have found the best accommodation for me. It is 
right on the bank of the Ganges. From where I sit I can see the 
river flowing before my eyes. I am writing you this letter early 
in the morning. Indescribable peace prevails. Rajendra Babu who 
thoroughly tried me yesterday, has compensated for it today. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I do not know my tour programme, but today I shall ask them 
to send it to you. 

I see I have destroyed Urmila Devi’s letter as is my custom. 

I have entrusted Devdhar’s case to Perinbehnh Devdhar 
did not meet me. Vallabhbhai was to decide about Dahyabhai^. 
I shall write to Perinbehn. If Vallabhbhai decides about Dahya- 
bhai, I shall promptly follow it up. 

From a photostat of the Gtyarati: S.N. 11451 


117. SPEECH AT PATNA 


September 21 y 1925 

It is understood that at the informal meeting Mahatma Gandhi was 
heckled with numerous questions. Some suggested that the spinners should not 
be Congressmen. 

The Mahatma asserted that they were doing the most patriotic work and a 
spinner must have equal claim on the Congress with the subscriber of money. 

Replying to a question whether a professional spinner could be a Con- 
gressman, Mahatmaji answered in the negative and said so long as one did 
not sign the Congress creed one was ineligible to become a member. 

As to the question of instituting a political sufferers’ fund, Mahatma 
Gandhi declared that it was most impracticable at the present time. 

The Hindustan Times, 23-9-1925 


^ Perinbehn Captain, a congress worker of Bombay, grand-daughter 
Dadabhai Naoroji 

2 Son of Vallabhbhai Patel 
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September 22, 1925 

Mahatma Gandhi, in opening the proceedings, oh^rved that a very 
heavy r^onsibility rested upon his shoulders because they had to revise one 
of the most important sections of the Congress constitution. He did not propose 
to give any ruling on the merits of the question as to whether the A.I-C.G, 
could revise the constitution, but wanted to leave the ultimate decision on it 
in the hands of the members themselves. He would give rulings on matters 
of procedure only. He emphasized the fact that the two questions oi revising 
the franchise and of revoking the Pact^ entered into last year were very impor- 
tant. It was for them to consider, in a free and frank manner but with 
calmness, the various difficulties involved in it and settle them, so that in 
Cawnpore they might he ready to revfee their naticmal programme in a man- 
ner conducive to the early attainment of swaraj. But if they ail thought that 
the entire question should be left to the Ckmgress to decide, then they 
should not hesitate to say so. On the contrary, if they thought that they 
should make the way clear for the Congress, they would say so. First oi all, 
what they had to decide was whether the matter was urgent enough to he 
taken up and decided by the A.I.C.C. He once more appealed to them to 
consider the question with a full sense of responsibility.^ 

The Searchlight y 25 - 9-1925 


1 The afternoon session c£ the A.I.C.G. was presided over by Gandhiji 
and attended by about a hundred members. 

2 ITie Pact entered into between Gandhiji and the Swaraj Party, 
restricted Congress activity to specified items the constructive programme 
and provided that the work in connection with Central and Provincial legis- 
latures be carried on by the Swaraj Party as an mt(^[ral part the Congress. 
Vi^ Vol. XXV, pp. 288-9. 

^ In the discussion that followed, R. K. Sidhwa (Sind) olyected that 
the AT.C.C. was not competent to initiate any change in the cemstitution which 
only the Congress could do. Motilal Nehru held that the A.I.C.C. po^essed 
cmipetence. S. Srinivasa Iyengar bdieved that nothing was sacrosanct and 
they should favour a change b^er emditioas in the country. J. M. 
Sen Gupta complained that the existii^ franchise pwented functi<ming, while 
Madan Mohan Malaviya wanted electkms on the basis a new franchise. 
On Gandhiji’s putting the resolution to vote 93 supported a change in the 
constitutiem while 7 <^>po9ed it Motilal Nehru then moved the "New 
Franchise” resolutmn. 
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September 22, 1925 

Mahatma Gandhi said that they must vote unfettered by any consi- 
deration for himself or for his opinions. If they did not want the yam fran- 
chise, they might reject it altogether. They might with equal freedom reject 
the suggested use of khaddar if they did not want it. He wanted them to 
vote with the full comprehension of the implications of the clause relating to the 
proposed Spinners’ Association, They must remember that the new Association 
would not be controlled by the Congress. But it would use the prestige of 
the Congress and help the Congress. There was a view that the AU-India 
Spinners’ Association should have a separate existence and should try to create 
a prestige for itself. The All-India Khadi Board and its funds were the pro- 
perties of the Congress. They might say that they did not want to part with 
the properties of the All- India Khadi Board in favour of the Association. They 
were fully entitled to say that. But the All-India Spinners’ Association was 
intended to be an active body. There was nothing [dubious] behind the 
creation of the All-India Spinners’ Association. It was intended to be a purely 
commercial body to look after the economic side of khaddar. Proceeding, 
Mahatmaji said that he knew very well that khaddar by itself had no capa- 
city to bring about an atmosphere for civil disobedience. It was for them to 
make it so and some of them felt that it was possible for them to do so. 
Those who believed in civil disobedience wanted some evolution of power, in 
• India, something as a cohesive force. And therein lay the political signi- 
ficance of khaddar. The All-India Spinners’ Association would invite English- 
men to be its members; it would invite Sir Ali Imam to become its member 
if he agreed to put on khaddar; it would invite the Maharaja of Bikaner 
to be its member if he patronized khaddar. The All-India Spinners’ Association 
thus would have the means and would have the strength to boycott foreign cloth 
which, to their utter shame, they must confess, they had not done so far. 

If they wanted willingly to part with the All-India Khadi Board funds 
they might do so. But the Congress would not shape the policy of the Spin- 
ners’ Association. It would not have the same franchise as the Congress. 
But it would only act as the agency of the Congress at its pleasure. In reply 
to a question as to who will form the Spinners’ Association, Mahatmaji said: 

I am going to form the Spinners’ Association. It will be a 
very small association, I have not fixed the number [of members] 

. 1 Gandhyi intervened in the debate on the Constitution Amendment 
Resolution, 
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as yet. But the Congress could not bind the policy of that Asso- 
ciation. 

Ivlahatmaji said he had received a large number of amendments, but 
instead of putting each one of them successively he would take up the main 
principles covered by the amendments and take the sense of the House on 
them. 

The first item that Mahatmaji proceeded to take vote on was whether 
they wanted spinning as an alternative franchise. 

Only five voted against and the alternative spinning franchise was carried 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Mahatma Gandhi pointed out that All-India Khadi Board was faced with 
tremendous difficulties. They were only changing the name of the Khadi 
Board by founding the new organization — ^which he was founding only to give 
a permanent footing to khaddar work. The All-India Khadi Board had well- 
nigh exhausted its fimds and they would be removing the present obstacles 
in the way of the Khadi Board by giving it the new orientation he was pro- 
posing. As long as the Congress believed in khaddar, they could not but 
see that the proposed Association would be an invaluable asset to it. 

Mahatmaji again explained the resolution and put Pandit Malaviya’s 
amendment to vote. The result of voting this time was as follows: For 
habitual wear of khaddar — 36; against 51. Habitual wear of khaddar was lost 
this time. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad wanted to know from Mahatmaji, if he and his 
friends were in honour bound to vote for the proviso- 

Mahatma Gandhi said there was no question of honour involved in it. 
The Pact was between Pandit Motilal Nehru on behalf of the Swaraj Party 
and himself and those who had any conscientious objection were at liberty to 
vote as they thought proper. He xnig^it be doing unintentionally a disservice 
to the Congress and the country, but he for himself thought that the Gcm- 
gre^ could not do better than support the Swaraj Party in the ensuing elec- 
tions. The No-changers ought to surrender the Congress to them and make 
it a political organization for all purposes. He hin^self had not contributed 
a single pie to the Swaraj Party nor did he intend to ptay one, because what- 
ever he got, he would prefer to spend on the charkha and khaddar as he con- 
sidered them to be above eva:ything rfse. AH the same, the Swarajists had, 
no doubt, his moral support. But no one on that actx>unt should vote for the 
resolution if he hon^fiy felt otherwise abcwit it. He wanted everybody to 
vote freely. There was no point of hcmmir involved in it. Some pec^le were of 
the opinion that some evil gi^iius had poisessed him at the present moixi^Qt 
and that he was selling himself to the Swaraj Party. He honestly felt that 
they ^lould surxraider to the Swaraj Paiiy. But it was their duty to resist him 
if they felt otherwise. 
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Put to the vote 61 voted for the proviso and 22 against it. The proviso 
was therefore retained as it was. 

The whole of the resolution was then put to the vote with following 
result: Part A — Carried unanimously. Part B — For 74: Against 12. The 
meeting adjourned till the day following. 

The Searchlight^ 25 - 9-1925 


120. SPEEOH A T KHILAFA T CONFERENCE, PA TNA^ 

September 22, 1925 

After the recitation of an ayat from the holy Koran and an opening song, 
Mahatma Gandhi was the first to address the gathering. He said that when 
he was invited to attend the Conference, he had told the Secretary hot to ask 
him to make any speech there. But he was told that some ladies were also 
expected to attend the Conference and that he should tell them something about 
khaddar and charkha. That was certainly a source of great temptation to 
him to speak to them on khaddar and that was why he had immediately 
agreed to do so. 

People were heard saying that the Gandhi of 1921, who always spoke 
to them about the Hindu-Muslim unity then, did not do so now, hut that 
the moment he was asked to speak on khaddar and charkha he immediately 
consented to do so. The question was a very pertinent one and he was ready 
with his reply. He had told them so many times, both in his speeches and in 
his writings in the Press, that he had now lost his hold on both the Hindus 
and the Mussalmans. Today neither of the communities listened to him nor 
was ready to act up to his advice as was the case in 1921. And he claimed 
the same was the case with the Ali Brothers as well. They too had lost their 
hold On both the communities. Under the circumstances nothing was left to 
him but to pray and pray to God, Why should he go and speak to one who 
was not ready to listen to him? That was why he preferred to remain silent 
on the subject. In other matters as well, in respect of the matter of attain- 
ing freedom for the country, he had lost his hold on the educated people of 
the country. But he had trust in both of them. Even today he was for 
non-co-operation. That was his creed yet, as was Hindu-Muslim unity. But 
he did not find that unity existing today. That was why he was silent about 
ity and preferred to speak to them once again about khaddar, of which he 


^ *I*he Patna District Khilafat Ck)nference commenced its sittings in the 
Anju man Islamia Hall at 7 p.m. Among those present were Shaukat Ali, 
AI^jI Kalam A^ad, Mahomed Adi, Zalar Ali Khan, Shafi and Rejendra 
Prasad, 
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had already spoken so many times, khaddar was vital both to the Hindu and 
the Mussalman who regarded India as his own. 

They would have to realize that it was a sin both for the Mussalmans 
and for the Hindus to put on anything but khaddar, made of the yam spun 
by the poor in the villages. Let Hindus and Mussalmans fight one another 
and fight to their heart’s content. Let them break each other’s heads and let 
there flow a stream of blood out of it. But let not the Government interfere 
with it. And despite all this, let not the Indians persist in saying that even 
in their degradation, they would use the cloth made in ^Manchester, Lanca- 
shire or Japan or even made in the mills at Bombay. He reprobated the use 
even of the latter in comparison with khaddar. They knew very well that 
in India millions of both the Hindus and the Mussalmans in the village 
knew not what was called two meals a day. The speaker had seen the miser- 
able condition of such people in the villages in Bengal during his recent tour 
in that province. And if they also saw with his eyes, their eyes would, no 
doubt, be at once filled with tears. In villages near about Atrai, 90 per cent 
of the people were Mohammedans and in that very area Babu Satis Chandra 
Das Gupta had been carrying on his khaddar work under Dr. P. G. Ray, as 
a result of which, if the women in that area were able to earn even, two 
and a half rupees a month, they w^ere immensely pleased. Those who were well- 
off might laugh at it and not be able to realize the value of it. But it was 
no doubt of considerable value to those families whose entire income from 
agriculture amounted to but seven rupees a month. The constables and the 
orderlies in the employ of the Government would readily be able to realize the 
value of it. If these people got an increase of even one rupee, how im- 
mensely pleased they were and grateful they felt to the officers concerned. 
Concluding, hlahatmaji eloquently appealed to the people in the name of the 
millions of starving people in the villages to take to khaddar and the charkha. 
Let them, for the sake of these poor people, spin and give their yam to him 
so that he might be able to cheapen the cost of khaddar, mainly for these 
starving millions and ultimately fbr all. He had heard a Mussalman saying 
that Mahatmaji must have gone mad to e3q>ect that the Mussalmans would 
at all take to khaddar. The Mussalmans of the United Province wanted fine 
cloth like nainsook, malmals etc., for their use. The rough and coarse khaddar 
was not to their taste. But he did not agree with them. The Mussalmans also 
were bom in and belonged to India. They also had the sense of humanity in 
them and they also felt for these starving millions in the villages. He hoped 
they would also take to khaddar as, in fact, many of them had already done. 
They would be serving two jmrposes thereby. They would get cloth for them- 
selves as well as help the starving millions in the villages. For God’s sake and 
for the sake of the starving poor of the coimtry, let them all, today and, if 
possible, at that very momMit, take to the charkha and spinning. 

The SearcMigMy 23 - 9-1925 
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[Before September 23, 1925]^ 

cm. ghhaganlal, 

I wrote to you on the train. You must have received the 
letter. It seems sickness has visited everyone there. Let me know 
how all of them are doing. 

I believe Nimu^ is not yet old enough to be bothered with the 
question of when she would like to marry. I personally would 
wish that we wait for two years. If Ramdas is willing to wait, I 
will insist on waiting. I am thinking of Nimu’s interest only. After 
marriage she is sure to live with Ramdas, and I shudder at the 
thought of her becoming pregnant, which would be but a natural 
consequence. Nimu is by no means fit to carry the burden of a 
child. I have agreed to this engagement out of consideration for 
you and Ramdas. Had Ramdas not been agreeable, I would have 
opposed your wish. I gather from Jamnadas that they were on 
the point of selling off Nimu. I would not then have held myself 
responsible for it. In the present case the responsibility lies on your 
head and mine. 

Get Nimu engaged after telling her that I would like her 
to wait for two years for the marriage. Whatever religious cere- 
mony is necessary for the engagement should be done at Amreli. 
If she wants the marriage to be celebrated at Lakhtar I will not 
oppose it, but will try to dissuade her. I shall take part in the 
marriage as a religious rite only. Ramdas too is of the same 
opinion. If Ba objects, put her at ease. I have already written 
to her. Now you may do as you think best. If Nimu happens to 
grow very fast, I will not insist next year on waiting further. I 
hope she does not grow that fast. May God help her. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: G. W. 7744. Courtesy: Chhaganlal GandH 


^ The letter was received by the addressee on 23-9-1925. 
2 A niece of the addressee 



122. BIHAR NOTES 


The tour in Bihar commenced with my attending the Bihar 
Provincial Conference at Purulia. The chief business of the Con- 
ference was to pass a recommendatory resolution endorsing the 
proposed change in the spinning franchise. The presidential speech 
was delivered in English. I wish Moulvi Zubair had delivered 
it in Hindustani. I know that half the audience did not under- 
stand this otherwise admirable speech. There was, too, the Hindu 
Sabha and the next day the Ediilafat Conference in the same 
partial. It was a most pleasing thing for me to find all the presidents 
respecting my wish not to spveak at any of the conferences. I have 
grown weary of speaking. I have nothing new to say. I travel 
because I fancy that the masses want to meet me. I certainly 
want to meet them. I deliver my simple message to them in a 
few words and they and I are satisfied. It penetrates the mass 
mind slowly but surely. 

Annexed to the Conference was a well-arranged Industrial 
Exhibition. You saw there the undoubted evolution of khaddar. 
There was the spinning competition and the distribution of prizes, 
Osman of the Khadi Pratishthan carried the first prize which con- 
sisted of a gold medal. A little girl six years old was also a prize- 
winner. Her spinning was not bad at all. She carried the prize 
in that she was only six years and yet could steadily spin for the 
competition. The lantern-slide lecture on khaddar, which Khitish 
Babu of the Khadi Pratishthan delivered to an appreciative audi- 
ence, was another feature. 

The usual addresses and purse were there. The purse was in- 
tended for the All-India Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. There 
were collections, too, on the spot both at men’s and women’s meet- 
ings. The collection at the latter was as usual larger. 

I was taken too to a vill^e called Gk)Iunda, a co-operative 
centre where spinning is being tried. It is an interesting experi- 
ment and, if it is carried out scientifically, it is bound to succeed 
and yield startling results. 

Purulia has an old Leper Asylum managed entirely by the 
London Missionary Society. I saw the first Leper A^sylum at Cut- 
tack. But there it was a hurried visit. I was able only to see the 
lepers and the Superintendent. I had no time to see the appoint- 
ments. At Purulia I was able to ^e the quarters and understand 
the working of the institution. In both the places the Superinten- 
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dents and their wives have become devoted friends of the lepers. 
There was no unhappiness on the faces of the inmates. They were 
able to forget their distress through the loving care of their 
Superintendents. I was told at Purulia that leprosy was brought 
under subjection by means of oil injections, especially in the initial 
stages. The Superintendent also told me that the cases that looked 
horrible — burnt-up skin or burnt toes and fingers — were not conta- 
gious at all. In such cases the disease had done its work. There 
was no contagion and no cure. The contagious cases were those 
which neither the public nor the patient recognized as such. 
These are the cases that admit of complete cure through injec- 
tions. It is a matter of humiliation for us that the very necessary 
and humane work of looking after this portion of distressed huma- 
nity should be taken up solely by Christian foreigners. All honour 
to them, but what of us ? The reader will be sorry to learn that 
leprosy is on the increase. The general reason assigned was un- 
chaste living and wrong dieting. 

Unlike other parts of Bihar, Purulia and the surrounding 
country is a predominantly Bengali-speaking tract. It has a compa- 
ratively better and cooler climate than Calcutta. The Bengalis 
use Purulia as a health resort, Deshbandhu’s father built a 
beautiful home in Purulia. I was put up in this house. I felt sad 
having to be in Deshbandhu’s house when he was no more. His 
father’s and his mother’s samadhis were in this house. They lie in 
a corner. A simple unpretentious stone platform marks the spot 
where their ashes lie buried. Yonder was a dilapidated building 
which was built by one of Deshbandhu’s sisters which she was 
conducting as a Widows’ Home. With her premature death the 
Home died a natural death. Yet another dilapidated building was 
pointed out to me as a block of rooms which were built for 
housing poor people. The whole surroundings seemed to be in 
keeping with the mystic charity of this family of philanthropists. 
It was therefore a privilege for me to be asked to unveil Desh- 
bandhu’s portraits and uncover two plates directing the stranger 
to a Deshbandhu Avenue and a Deshbandhu Road. 

I must deal with my entry into the territories inhabited by 
the Hos, the Mundas and the other aboriginal tribes among whom 
a silent reform movement is going on. 

Yomg Indiay 24-9-1925 



123, UNTOUQHABILITY AND GOVERNMENT 


A correspondent writes:* 

Here there is evidently a confusion of thought, I know all 
about the manufactured addresses by Untouchable during the 
visit of the Prince of Wale. And whilst I know nothing about the 
British Government being at the back of the movement referred 
to by the correpondent I should not be at all surprised to find 
that the charge is well founded. The tendency of the Government 
is undoubtedly to divide us. Its strength lies in our divisions. Our 
unity will dissolve it. But such a policy of the Government is no 
proof of its interference with our work for untouchables. The Gov- 
ernment, for instance, does not directly or indirectly obstruct us in 
removing untouchability, conducting schools for untouchables, 
digging wells for them or sharing our own with them. Reform on 
the part of the Hindus is a totally different thing from the ex- 
ploitation of the untouchables. Indeed, that exploitation is a cer- 
tainty if we obstinately refuse to do our duty and purge Hindu- 
ism of the curse. And we shall not be able to exert ourselves to 
the utmost in this direction if we put the blame on the shoulders 
of the Government and thus wait for the removal of untouchabi- 
lity till swaraj is attained. 

Toung India^ 24-9-1925 


* The letter is not reproduced here. The correspondent referred to 
Gandhiji’s remark in Toimg India of 27-8-1925 that he did not know of “a 
single instance where the Government have obstructed the public in its pro- 
gramme of removing untouchability”. The correspondent held that “the Govern- 
ment, if not actually hindering the refc^m, has been certainly trying to pervert 
it.” He cited instances of the ^‘addresses erf welcome” by chamars of Meerut 
manoeuvred by the Government at the time of the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
and of a “Adi-Hindu Andolan” or movement in Manipuri, Itawah, Etah and 
Kanpur districts instigating the untouchables to demand separate representa- 
tion and fair proportion in the services and to rise in revolt against caste 
Hindm. In the corre^ndenPs opinion, “it was an open secret that the 
authorities are at the back of this movement.” 



m. WHAT OF THE BRITISH LIOH? 


Here is a letter all the way from California: 

Enclosed please find a small cutting. Read this cutting first; 

‘‘Kennedy was seated in the ranch house and happened to glance into 
the yard where his four-year-old grand-daughter was playing. He saw a 
mountain lion stealthily creeping upon her. Kennedy rushed for his 
rifle and fired through the window at the lion as it was ready to spring. 
The bullet pierced its heart.** 

Now give your opinion regarding the method used by the child’s 
father. Please answer the following questions: 

“Was he justified to kill the lion? Should the father remain non- 
violent and let the lion devour his child? Should the father appeal to 
the soul of the lion and thus endanger the life of his child? Was it 
possible for the father to plead mercy in order to save the child? Are 
you going to keep on appealing to the soul of the British lion and let 
them devour the lives of many million Indians?” 

My answer to his first question is that the father was justified 
in killing the lion. In asking the other questions the corres- 
pondent has betrayed his ignorance of non-violence and its work- 
ing. Non-violence is not so much a mental or intellectual attitude 
as a quality of the heart, the soul. If Kennedy had no fear of the 
lion — ^fearlessness being the first and indispensable condition of 
non-violence — ^if he had a heart-recognition of the fact that the 
lion possessed a soul as much as he himself did, instead of rush- 
ing to his rifle and relying upon the problematical chance of the 
lion waiting till he reached his rifle and of taking an unerring aim, 
he should have rushed to the lion and put his arms round h i m 
in the fullest confidence of being able to appeal to the soul within 
him and rescuing his child. That such non-violence is reached 
by the fewest possible is only too true, and therefore mankind in 
general will always kill lions and tigers in order to save their chil- 
dren and cattle. But the fundamental position remedns unafiect- 
ed. The phenomenon of real sadhus fearlessly meeting and re- 
maining unharmed without harming the wild beasts of the 
jungle is not an unknown thing in Hindustan. We have a histo- 
rical record of such instances in the West also. The writer has 
further committed the error of imagining an unimaginable case 
with brave men. If Kennedy had remained a passive spectator of 
his child bring devoured, the case would have been one not of 
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non-violence in any shape or form but of rank and heartless 
cowardice, the very opposite of non-violence. The last question 
put by the correspondent is really what his letter is intended to lead 
up to. In it the correspondent has shown woeful ignorance of the 
history of our own times. He must know that the movement for 
which I have made myself responsible is not an appeal of the kind 
he imagines to the soul of the British lion, but it is an appeal to 
the soul of India to find itself. It is a movement to develop inter- 
nal strength. In its final form, therefore, it is undoubtedly an 
appeal to the soul of the British lion. But it then becomes an 
appeal from an equal to an equal, not an appeal of a beggar to a 
possible donor, or the vain appeal of a dwarf to a giant to save 
him. It will then be an irresistible appeal of soul to soul. In 
the process of development of internal strength, the inevitable 
devouring will no doubt go on. But it will not cease even when and 
if India rushes like Kennedy to the rifle. But whereas Kennedy 
tried to reach the rifle which he possessed and whose use he knew, 
the Indian Kennedy unlike the Californian would be trying to 
destroy the British lion without possessing the necessary weapon 
or the skill to use it. Under my method, there is the present pos- 
sibility not of destroying the British lion but of changing his 
nature. Again, under the Kennedy method India will have to 
develop the same qualities which we at present deplore in the 
British lion. Lastly, the third course which evidently the cor- 
r^pondent imagines to be not merely possible but the alternative 
to his method does not arise at all in the case of India, as it did 
not in the Californian case. India to be free has only two choices. 
She must either become, for the purpose of achieving her free- 
dom and to that extent only, non-violent, or must endeavour to 
develop the Western methods of violence with all its implications. 

Young India, 24-9-1925 



125. NATIONAL ARBITRATION? 


I am supposed to be Chairman of the National Arbitration 
Board appointed at Delhi last year regarding communal disputes, 
I had wires and letters seeking my intervention at Delhi, then at 
Panipat and now at Allahabad. I was regretfully obliged to ad- 
vise these parties that I claimed no longer to exercise influence 
over the respective communities. An arbitration is useful when 
the board of arbitration has influence over the disputing parties 
and when they are ready to abide by their award. Times have 
changed since the Delhi meeting. Parties are just now better 
organized for quarrels than for settlement. No doubt they will 
finally meet. But it seems that they will do so only after they 
have finished with the arbitrament of the sword. I think I know 
my limitations and believe that I shall serve the cause of peace 
by remaining away from all intervention in communal disputes. 

Toung India^ 24-9-1925 


126. NOTES 
Misuse of My Name 

A correspondent from Madras has addressed to me a printed 
open letter describing what are in his opinion the many mis- 
deeds of the Swarajists in Tamilnad and drawing my attention to 
the uses to which my name has been put in connection with 
municipal elections. Here are some samples:^ 

If the foregoing is a correct picture, it is* certainly deplorable. 
The correspondent asks me to dissociate myself from such methods. 
His suggestion either means that he does not know me, for I have 
more than once expressed my strongest disapproval of untruth and 
violence including rowdyism. I have even done penance more than 
once for an illegitimate use of my name when there was even the 
remotest chance of my position being misunderstood. It is im- 
possible for me, however, to hold myself responsible for the acts 
of thc^e who will do evil deeds in my name without the slightest 
warrant for it; or the suggestion of the correspondent means that if 

^ Not reproduced here. The letter cited breach of promise, bribery, 
corruptioii, misuse and exploitation of Gandhiji’s name, misrepresentation to 
voters or tipjnng them with wine^ etc. 
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what he has related is true, I should cease to help the Swaraj 
Party. I cannot do it so long as men like Pandit Motilalji 
guide its deliberations, and so long as its creed remains what it 
is. My general help to the Swaraj Party does not mean en- 
dorsement of every method adopted in the name of the Party, 
or of the acts of individual Swarajists. I have no doubt that 
there are loafers and humbugs in the Swaraj Party, but I am 
sorry to have to confess that I have not yet belonged to a single 
democratic institution which has been able to keep itself clear of 
such types of humanity. The utmost that a man can do to keep 
himself clean is to examine the creed of institutions and the 
general character of those who run them, and to sever his con- 
nection when the creed itself becomes questionable, or an insti- 
tution though safe as to its creed passes into the hands of men 
proved to be unscrupulous. If bad men have crept into the ' 
Swaraj Party it can also claim many able, honest, self-sacrificing 
and hard-working men. It will not suffer in comparison with the 
other parties. The correspondent may rest assured that no 
amount of encouragement from me of any party can possibly 
save it from extinction if the adoption of methods such as he 
describes becomes general. The question, therefore, for the cor- 
respondent, the public and me is to find out how far the methods 
described are adopted and countenanced by the Swaraj Party. 
My duty in this direction is discharged by publishing the digest 
of such charges and expressing my disapproval of crooked methods 
even for gaining a laudable end. The probability is that the 
charges brought by the correspondent will be refuted by those 
against whom they are levelled. I am chary of believing them 
because experience has taught me that where party spirit runs 
high unfounded accusations are made by opponents one against 
the other. Even my mahatmaship has not rendered me immune 
from charges which I know to be untrue. Recently I was charged 
whilst at Calcutta with prevarication and with gross inconsisten- 
cy. Many of the Punjab patriots during the Rowlatt Act 
agitation were charged with wickednesses of which they were 
absolutely innocent. I do not know a single public man who 
has not been under the shadow of suspicion at some stage or 
other of his public life. There is reason to be cautious, therefore, 
in biieving charges against parties or party leaders. 

True Satyagraha 

For a long time I have purposely refrained from writing 
anything in th^e columns about Vaikom and its struggle against 
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unapproachability.^ Nor do I want as yet to say anything directly 
bearing on it* But I do want to tell the reader how the satya- 
grahis at Vaikom are passing their time. 

A letter was received at Calcutta from Vaikom dated the 1st 
of August. It has remained unpublished through oversight. But 
the substance of it is as fresh today as it was when it was re- 
ceived* I reproduce it below: 

Now there are only ten volunteers including myself. One of vs 
daily does the kitchen work while others except one offer satyagraha for 
three hours each. Including the time taken to go and return, the time 
for satyagraha comes to four hours. We regularly get up at 4.30 a.m. 
and prayer takes half an hour. From 5 to 6 we have sweeping, drawing 
water and cleaning vessels. By seven all of us except two (who go for 
satyagraha at 5.45 after bath) return after bath and spin or card till it 
is time for going to the barricade. Most of us regularly give 1,000 yards 
each per day and some of us even more. The average output is over 
10,000 yards per day. I do not insist on our doing any work on Sun- 
days when each does according to his will. Some of us card and spin 
for two or three hours on Sundays too. Anyhow no yarn is returned 
On Sxmdays. Those who are Congress members spin for the Congress 
franchise on Sundays. Some of us are now spinning on Sundays and 
other spare hours for our humble gift towards All-India Deshbandhu 
Memorial Fund which you have instituted. We wish to pack a small 
bundle of yam to you on the 4th September (G. O. M. Centenary Day). 
I hope you will be glad to receive it. This we shall spin apart from our 
routine work. We mean either to beg or to spin the whole of that aus- 
picious day and to send whatever is obtained. We have not yet settled 
what we should do. 

This shows that the satyagrahis of Vaikom have understood 
the spirit of their work. There is no bluster, there is no fireworks 
display; but there is here a simple determination to conquer by 
exact conduct. A satyagrahi should be able to give a good ac- 
count of every minute at his disposal. This the Vaikom satya- 
grahis are doing. The reader cannot fail to notice the honesty 
in spinning Congress yarn, and the yam for the G.O.M. Cen- 
tenary during their off-day. The idea too of spinning for the 
All-India Deshbandhu Memorial is in keeping with the rest of 
their doings. The letter before me gives me details of each 
member’s spinning during the preceding week omitting Sunday. 
The largest quantity spun by a single inmate is 6,895 yards of 
17 counts. The lowest is 25936 yards of 18 counts. The remark 

^ Fwfe VdL XXIU amd XXVII. 
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against his name is that he was absent on leave for three days. 
The average per man per day during that week was 866*6 yards. I 
have also before me the figures for the week ending 26th August. 
The highest during that week was 7,700 for a single individual, 
and the lowest was 2,000, the spinner having spun only two days 
during the week. The reader may ask what connection is there 
between the removal of untouchabLlity and spinning. Apparently 
nothing. In reality much. It is not any single isolated act which 
can be called satyagraha apart from the spirit behind. Here, 
there is spirit belmd the spinning which is bound to tell in the 
long run ; for spinning to these young men is a sacrificial national 
act calculated unconsciously to exhibit true humility, patience 
and pertinacity — qualities indisf>ensable for clean succ^. 

Compulsory MiOTARy Training 

An AUahabad Graduate writer 

I am a registered graduate of the Allahabad University. I am 
entitled to vote for a candidate seeking election to the Allahabad Univer- 
sity Court. 

Exception has been taken to my opposition to making military 
training compulsory' in the universities. On this point I seek your opinion 
through the columns of Toung India, My view briefly is this : 

I admit that under a swaraj government our young men would 
be required to take to the Axmy as a career and we shall have to en- 
courage that spirit. But under an alien government I feel there is abso- 
lutely no security that these university corps would not be used against 
the Indian nation, as the Indian army has been used in the past. 
Moreover would it not be adding another link to the chain of moral 
slavery if our young n^n are compelled to take up military training? 
Does it not clash with the ideal of a university, where at least we can 
expect a free atmosphere for growth? Would it not cast our ideals in 
a militarist mould? My infbrmatioa about foreign, universities is limited, 
but so far as I could gather I imderstand there is no compulsion even in 
universities of free countries like England and America. Even if we 
ignore political considerations should we not allow the individual his free- 
dom of conscience to preserve which large numbers of Englishmen went 
to jail during the War. All of them were not afraid to die. 

These are considerations which deserve fullest attention. On the 
other hand compulsion in physical training I would gladly support — ^as 
a matter of fact, I advocate. I feel that if it is made compulsory all the 
requirements of a university would be met. 

We should not shut the doors of the Univerrity against those who 
hold different views on life or politics. There is already too much o£ 
oraminng in these instituticms. 

XXVin-15 
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As a pacifist by religion I heartily endorse all that my corres- 
pondent says about compulsory military training in the uni- 
.versities. But the argument seems to be sound even firom the 
purely utilitarian and national standpoint. Not only can there 
be no security against the use being made of university corps for 
purposes antagonistic to the national interest, but whilst the 
Government retains its anti-national character there is every 
likelihood of these corps being used against the nation on due 
occasions. What, for instance, could prevent a future Dyer from 
using these university men for enacting another Jallianwala Bagh? 
May not young men themselves offer their services for an expedi- 
tion against the innocent Chinese, or the equally innocent 
Tibetans when their subjection is felt necessary in the interests of 
imperial commerce? Some of the young volunteers who served 
during the War justified their action by saying that thereby they 
gained experience in the art of war, just the reason which con- 
^sciously or unconsciously prompted some of the Frontier expedi- 
tions. Those who run empires successfully have an instinctive 
knowledge of human nature. : It is not deliberately bad or wicked. 
It acts excellently under a high impulse. And thousands of 
young men who, before they join any corps, must take the oath 
of allegiance and must on scores of occasions salute the Union 
Jack, will naturally want to give a good account of their loyalty 
and wilHngly shoot down their fellow men upon receiving from 
their superiors orders to fire. Whilst, therefore, even as an out- 
and-out believer in ahimsa, I can understand and appreciate 
military training for those who believe in the necessity of the use 
of arms on given occasions, I am unable to advocate the military 
training under the Government of the youth of the country so 
long as it remains utterly irresponsive to the needs of the people, 
and I should be against compulsory military training in every 
case and even under a national government. Those who do not 
wish to take military training should not be debarred from join- 
ting public universities. Physical culture stands on a different 
basis altogether. It can be and should be part of any sound 
educational scheme even as many other subjects are. 

Plight of Mill-hands 

A letter from Calcutta gives me the following figures about, 
and description of, its miU-hands:^ 

* Not reproducesd here. The report showed a total of 6,62,000 mill-hands, 
complained oi their being iffiterate, addicted to vice, and prone to run into 

and asked if theare was no way to save them. 
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I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the figures or the descrip- 
tion, but both may be safely taken as generally correct. The 
writer of the letter says that Deshbandhu had promised ^'to relieve 
them of their sufferings/’ and asks me to complete the work that 
death prevented Deshbandhu from even beginning. He then 
suggests that I should find a capital of ten thousand rupees for 
helping a cinema company worker so that he may give exhibi- 
tions in the mill areas and that looms and charkhas may be esta- 
blished in their midst. 

The writer is well-meaning but it is clear that he does not 
know that the cinema will not make the men and women lite- 
rate or wean them from the vices he mentions. He does not 
know also that these labourers are not likely to take to the looms 
or the spinning-wheels as a supplementary occupation for they do 
not need it; they may learn spinning and weaving to help them 
in hartals or when they are out of employment. Moral and 
social reform among the labourers is most difficult and taxing. 
It is slow work and can only be done at the hands of reformers 
who will live practically in their midst and by their sterling 
character affect the lives of the mill-hands for the better. Such 
work requires no capital and whatever is required will be gladly 
paid for by the mill-hands themselves as is actually happening 
today in Ahmedabad and will presently happen in Jamshedpur. 

Toung India, 24-9-1925 


127. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ALL-INDIA SPINNERS^ 
ASSOCIATION^ 


[September 24, 1925^ 

Whereas the time has arrived for the establishment of an 
expert organization for the development of hand-spinning and 
khaddar, and whereas experience has shown that such develop- 
ment is not possible without a permanent organization^ unaffected 
and uncontrolled by politics, pohtical changes or political bodies, 
an organization called the All-India Spinners’ Association is 
hereby established with the consent of the All-India Congr^ 

* Evidently, the constitution was as per draft which Gandhiji mentions 
having circulated and which was in some respects amended by others. The 
article “All-India Spinners’ Associati<M’% 1-10-1925, refers to a provision dr 
two in the original draft which had to be dropped or changed. 

^Thc constitution was finalized at the meeting d. the All-India Congress 
Cksnmittee held at Patna on this date. , - - 
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Committee, as an integral part of the Congress organization, but 
with independent existence and powers. 

The said Association shall consist of members and associates 
and donors hereinafter defined and shall have an Executive 
Council consisting of the following persons who shall hold oflBce 
for five years: 

1. Mahatma Gandhi 

2. Maulana Shaukat Ali 

3. Syt. Rajendra Prasad 

4. Syt. Satis Chandra Das Gupta 

5. Syt. Maganlal K. Gandhi 

6. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Treasurer, 

7. Mr. Shuaib Qureshi 

8. Syt. Shankerlal G. Banker 

9. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

Powers of the Council 

The Council shall take over all the funds and assets belong- 
ing to the All-India Khadi Board and all Provincial Kbadi 
Boards with full powers to administer these and other funds and 
shall discharge their existing financial obligations. 

The Council shall have the right to raise loans, to collect 
subscriptions, to hold immovable property, to invest funds under 
proper security, to give and take mortgages for the furtherance of 
hand-spinning and khaddar, to give financial assistance to khad- 
dar organizations by way of loans, gifts or bounties, to help or 
establish schools or institutions where hand-spinning is taught, to 
help or open khadi stores to establish a khaddar service, to act 
as agency on behalf of the Congress to receive self-spun yarn as 
subscription to the Congress and to issue certificates, and to do all 
the things that may be considered necessary for the furtherance 
of its objects, with power to make regulations for the conduct 
of affairs of the Association or the Council and to amend them, 
as also the present constitution, as may be considered necessary 
&om time to time. 

Vacancies in the existing Council by death, resignation 
otherwise shall be filled by the remaining members. 

The Council shall have the right to add to its numbers which 
shall not exceed 12 at any time and four members shall form the 
quorum for a meeting of the Council. 

All decisions shall be taken by majority of votes. 

The Council shall, keep an accurate account of all subscrip- 
tions, donations and fees, whether in cash or kind, and 
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penditure. The books shall be open to public inspection and 
shall be audited by competent auditors every three months. 

The Central office of the Association shall be at the Satyagraha 
Ashram, Sabarmati, and those who are desirous of becoming spinning 
members of the Congress shall send their yarn subscriptions 
to the central office with particulars in the following form: 

To 

The Secretary, 

All-India Spinners’ Association, 

Sabarmati. 

SIR, 

I enclose herewith ^yards of yam 

in weight spun by me being my subscription to the National 

Congress. I am or wish to become a member of the ^ 

Congress Committee. My age is . My occupation is 

. My address is . 

Tottrs faithfulfyy 

(Signature in l^ble hands h a woman state 
whether married or iinmarried) 

Upon receipt of the subscription the Secretary shall examine 
the quantity and quality of yarn and if found satisfactory shall 
send to the Congress Committee concerned a certificate in the 
following form: 

This is to certify that has sent to the AI.S.A 

^yards of yam being subscription for member- 
ship of the Congress for the year in 

Congress Committee of ^P.G.C. 

A duplicate of the certificate with signature of the Secretary 
shall be sent to the sender of the yam. 

The central office shall keep a separate ledger containing a 
list with fill! particulars of all yarn received by the A.I,S.A* for 
membership of the Congress. 

Members 

There shall be two classes of members of the Association, 
A and B: 

(i) The A class shall consist of persons above eighteen 
years of age and habitually wearing khadi, who depodt 
regularly from month to month with the treasurer or 
any agency duly appointed thereto by the Council 
1,CK)0 yards of self-spun yam well-twisted and uniform. 

^ Tke source has here “State address”. 
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(ii) The B class shall consist of persons above eighteen years 
of age habitually wearing khadi who pay an annual 
subscription of 2,000 yards of self-spun yarn, well-twisted 
and uniform. 

Any yarn paid to the Association for membership of the 
National Congress shall be considered part of the subscription to 
the Association. 

Rights and Duties of Members 

The duty of every member, both A and B classes, shall be to 
carry on a propaganda for hand-spinning and khadi. 

The members shall have the right to elect from among mem- 
bers of the A class the Executive Council after the expiry by 
ejQdux of time of the present Council. The members present at a 
meeting duly convened may by a three-fourths majority change 
the constitution of the Association after expiry of five years firom 
the date hereof. 

When in any province fifty members have been enrolled, 
they may elect from among the members of class A, an advisory 
committee of five to advise the Council about provincial matters 
relating to the objects of the Association. 

Associates 

Those who pay the AU-India Spinners’ Association Rs. 12 
per year in advance and habitually wear khaddar shall be com 
sidered Associate Members of the Association. 

Any person who wears khaddar habitually and pays in ad- 
vance a consolidated amount of Rs. 500 shall become a Life 
Associate of the Association. 

All Associates will be entitled to receive free of charge copies of 
statements, balance-sheets, and minutes of proceedings of the Councils. 

Every person wishing to join the Association shall apply in 
the following form: 

TO 

The Secretary, 

All-India Spinners’ Association, 

Sabarmati. 

DEAR SIR, 

I have read the rules of the A. I. S. A. I desire to become 

a member of class/an associate member and I forward here- 
with my subscription for — ^Please enrol me as a member. 

Tours 


Toung India^ 1-10-1925 * 



128. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, PATNA^ 

September 24, 1925 

Replying to the address Mahatmaji, first of all, thanked the people of 
Patna and the members of the District Board for the addresses presented to 
him. Referring to the observation made by Khan Bahadur Nawab Sarfaraz 
Hussain KLhan^ about Hindu-Muslim unity, he said that there was a time when 
he did claim that there had come about a real unity between the Hindus 
and the Mussalmans and that it was going to stay for ever. And he could have 
justly claimed for himself, then, a great deal of the credit for that result. But 
he was grieved to say that the same was not true of today. He had already said 
it so many times, and he would say the same thing that evening, that he had 
now lost his hold both on the Bfindus as well as on the Mohammedans. In 
that meeting there were present both the Hindus and the Mussalmans hut 
he did not at all deceive himself that their presence was any indication of 
their acceptance of his creed of Hindu-Muslim unity. Indeed, it went against 
his grain to go to such meetings, which were attended by people whc^ 
hearts were not pure and whose relations with one another were not cordial, 
and thereby deceive the world and himself regarding the unity between the 
two communities. He did not like to go even to such meetings as were 
attended solely by the members of either community. He was tr>^ing to look 
equally on both the Hindus and the Mussalmans and treat them impartially. 
It was true, as both Indians and even the Westerners had admitted, that his 
ideal of swaraj and non-co-operation was not intended to do any harm to 
anyone. It aimed at the well-being of the whole world. And so when the 
members of the two communities quarrelled among themselves and tried to 
associate him with one side or the other, he could not go to such meetings. 
He could not be partial to any one of the communities. He was not prepared 
to say that Hindus always did the right or that the Mussalmans did no wrong. 
In fact, both of them were in the wrong and both of them had gone mad. 
In the circumstances, therefore, the least that he could do was to keep birru 
self away from them, and pray to God to relieve him of the pain and the 
pang that the existing state of things caused. Let the Hindus and the Mus- 
salmans fight out to their heart’s content .and, perhaps, then it would be time 
fm* him to interfere and ask them what they had gained? He had not wanted 
to tell them even those few words about the communal trouble, but he had been 
led to make those observations by the few words uttered by the Gbainna-n . 

^ The meeting, attended by a large number of people, was held in the 
Baptist Mi^on Compound at 7.30 p.m. 

2 Member, Bihar Legislative Assembly and Chairman, Reception Committee 
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But all the same he had hope and trust that despite the present quarrels, 
Hindus and Mussalmans would unite once again and that soon. In the words 
of Maulana Shaukat Ali, it was but a temporary fever which was sure to pass 
off ere long, 

Mahatmaji proceeding dwelt upon the importance and necessity of the 
charkha and khaddar and said that in the present circumstances though Hindu- 
Muslim unity was no doubt dear to his heart the only thing which was no 
less dear to him and which he could work was the charkha. It was his firm belief 
that if there was anything capable of removing the poverty of the country, 
it was the charkha. If they wanted to remove the poverty of the starving 
millions in the villages, if they wanted to provide useful occupation for the 
people in the villages who remained idle at least for four months in the year, 
they could do it only by the charkha. Those who were opposed to it, 
Mahatmaji thought, could not suggest any substitute for it. But the charkha 
'could only succeed when all the people took to it. Proceeding, he referred 
to the newly-formed All-India Spinners’ Association and congratulated Khan 
Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan and the people on his becoming the member 
of the Association and his agreeing to ply the charkha. The use of khaddar 
was necessary for the membership of that Association. If the people of Bihar 
took to khaddar and the charkha, then alone could they remove the poverty 
of the people as only then would they be able to send millions of money direct 
to the poor without any intermediary agency. If they purchased, for instance, 
a yard of khaddar for ten annas, the whole of that amount, including the 
price paid for cotton, went directly to the poor. But where they used cloth 
made even in the mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad, not to speak of Manches- 
ter and other foreign-made cloth, the major portion of the money went to 
the capitalists and only a very small portion of it to the poor. When he said 
that it did not mean that he was opposed to the capitalists amassing wealth — 
he could not be — ^but what they had to consider was whether it was just to feed 
the overfed or the millions of the starving poor. Undoubtedly those who satis- 
fied the hunger of the poor deserved all blessings. The khaddar, in spite of its 
dearness, was cheap and preferable to mill-made cloth because through khad- 
dar they could directly help the poor^ That was why he had decided to devote 
his life to the cause of khaddar and the charkha and thereby save both the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans from utter ruin. He therefore wanted them 
all to become members of the All-India Spinners’ Association. There were two 
classes of membership of the Association. The “A” class of members were 
required to contribute 1,000 yards of self-spun yarn eveiy month. But 
those who could not do so might become “B” class members and contribute 
annually 2,000 yards of yam. Besides, the members would have always to wear 
khaddar and khaddar alone. 

But all this could not be done without money. He would, therefore* 
^^>eal to all to contribute their mite to the All-India Deshbandhu Memorial 
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Fund, which, would be utilized for the propagation of Ichaddar and the 
charkha. 

Concluding, Mahatmaji condemned untouchabUity and ^id that he as 
a sanatani Hindu would tell the sanatanists that untouchabiiity was a great sin. 
Tulsidas preached that their religion demanded that they should be Hnd 
unto all. Hatred and contempt had no place in their religion. Let every 
Hindu be true to his religion and live in terms of peace and amity. ^ 

The Searchlight^ 27 - 9-1925 


129, SPEECH AT NATIONAL SCHOOL, KHAGAUL^ 

September 24, 1925 

Mahatmaji thanked the people who had been helping the school and 
hoped that they would continue the help that they had been giving for so 
long. He felt grieved to hear that the number of students had come down 
to ninety from one hundred and twenty-five. But, for this he was not going to 
blame the teachers. He knew of many Schools where in spite of the very bm 
teachers trying their best, the number had gone down. This was due to the 
mentality of students and guardians to whom the only end of education 
was money making. 

He was more grieved to leam that their students had not made much 
progress in spinning. The reason was before him. To expect students to go 
on with spinning, with as bad spindles as they had been supplied with was 
impossible. For this he would blame the teachers. If they could not create 
in the students the love for it, how could they expect them to stick to it 
with pleasure. The teachers, it seemed, knew nothing of the science of 
the charkha. They must study it and know that hundreds of charkhas work- 
ing together must not make a lecture impossible. A very small humming 
soxmd was the best. 

As to weaving, now there was no excuse for saying that weavers did not 
accept hand-spim yam or preferred mill-spun to it. They mi^t know that 
even badly-spun yarn can be doubled, twisted and made fit for weaving some 
kind of cloth or another. The best thing was to use better charkhas and to 
see that the yam was well spun. 

Before he laid the foimdation-stone, he wanted to ask them once more 
to continue their help to the institution so long as it was teaching sp inning , 
teaching Hindi as the common language and fostering national feeling. Th® 

J At the end of the speech a collection was made for the AlLindia Desh- 
bandhu Memorial Fund. 

^The School was inaugurated by Gandhiji in 1921, as a national 
institution under the Bihar Vidyapith. On the present occasioa,. he was iaya- 
ing the foundation-stone of a new boiilding for the schooL 
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was the definition of a national school as conceived by the National Congress. 
But if it failed in these things, it certainly did not deserve any help and they 
should from that moment cease to help it. 

Then, in the end, with an appeal for the Deshbandhu Memorial Fund, 
he concluded his speech and went to the ladies’ meeting where a good col- 
lection was made. 

The Searchlight^ 27-9-1925 


130. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 

It is matter of great grief and disappointment to me not to 
be able to complete the whole of the Bihar tour as was pre- 
viously arranged. I see that the continuous travelling for the past 
12 months has put a severe strain upon my constitution. I must 
therefore take the tour in easy stages. The Reception Com- 
mittee has kindly accommodated me. I hope that the committee 
and the people in the parts which arc being omitted will forgive 
me. I shall endeavour early next year to finish the balance of the 
tour. 

The Searchlight^ 25-9-1925 


131. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, BIKRAM^ 

September 25, 1925 

Mahatmaji . . . first apologized for not being able to go to them the 
previous day as arranged. Then he told them that he did not know what he 
was to say to them as the thing which he wanted to say they must have heard 
already. Their presence in such large numbers was a sufficient proof of it. The 
belief was growing in him every day that they had nothing except the charkha 
which would appease the hunger of crores of Indian villagers. They knew 
that for four months in the year they had no work and that time could 
be employed best in plying the charkha. The poorest of them had to spend 
on doth at least five or ten rupees in a year. The small sum amounted to 
crores which could be saved and brought in the villages only by the charkha. 
He did not know why people did not understand such a simple thing. If they 
did not do such a simple work even, it was impossible to ^tablish swaraj, or 
^Ramarajya or whatever they nfight call it. Those wKo did not spin for- 

^ Among those who accompanied Gsuidhiji during his visit to Bikram and 
later, in the afternoon, to the meeting, were Rajendra Prasad, Jamnalal 
Bajaj, Satis Chandra Das Gupta, and Jagat Narayan LaL 
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merly, he hoped, would begin to spin now. Then he turned towards the 
organizers of the meeting and said he was grieved to see the children who 
sang the opening song were not clad in khaddar. He hoped that they would 
not repeat the mistake. He told the Hindus that Hinduism recognized no- 
thing like untouchability. If anybody thought that touching another 
was a sin, he was himself committing a sin. 

As to Hindu-Muslim unity he did not know what was to be said. He 
had lost all influence over both communities. But he did not forget that un- 
less both communities joined hands, swaraj was a dream, never to be realized. 

In the end with an appeal for Deshbandhu Has Memorial Fund he 
concluded. 

The Searchlight, 27-9-1925 


132. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

Saturday, September 26, 1925 

BHAI VALLABHBHAI, 

I shall reach Bombay on the 20th [October]. Will you come 
with me to Kutch on the 21st? If so, you should be in Bombay 
on the 20th. There is a telegram from Devdhar about Mani- 
behn. I have sent it to her. He is willing to take her in 
December. We may not put Dahyabhai to work in a mill. K 
we place him with Birla, it is very likely that he would be put 
to work only in a null. We shall talk it over when we meet. I 
am discussing this with Jamnalalji. 

Blessings Jirm 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I have no time to write more. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapttna Patro — Smdar VaUabhbkaine 



133. LETTER TO MANIBEHN PATEL 


Saturday \_September 26, 1925y 

CHI, MANI, 

I enclose Devdliar’s telegram. I think it is better to wait 
till then. But, meanwhile, if you like, I will try to put you in 
the Sevasadan at Bombay or, if you wish to work in the Girls’ 
School at Wardha, we could do that. Jamnalalji knows about the 
school at Calcutta, but he is not in favour of your joining it. He 
is, however, willing to make arrangements at the Girls’ School at 
Wardha. There is Marathi in Wardha and you will feel at 
home there, so it is better to have your first experience there. 

Let me know what you wish to do. 

Send your reply to me at Patna.^ 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapima Patro — Manibehn Patelne 


134. KHADI PROGRAMME 

Although the following letter is full of criticism, I print 
it in the hope that all workers may learn from it whatever is 
worth learning:^ 

I hope that no worker will misunderstand the aim behind 
this criticism. It is the duty of khadi workers to accept what- 
ever part of it is applicable. What has been described as ‘'in- 
ducement” by the critic I would call protection or “bounty” as it 
is known in English. We have forsaken khadi for a long time. It is 
natural that help should be necessary in the initial stage in order to 
propagate khadi amongst people who have less or no patriotism 
in them. Everyone knows that such assistance cannot be given 
for ever. Even during the period when assistance is given, there 

^ As in the source 

^Gandhiji was in Patna from September 20 to September 29 and also 
from October 12 to October 15. 

^The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had argued that 

cai^ of khadi could prosper only through the spontaneous endeavour 
of frumears and JK)t throii^b the efforts of outside workers* * 
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must be a gradual but contiiiuous improvement in the quality 
of khadi, the cost of production should come down and the quan- 
tum of help diminish. All this is happening. There has been an 
improvement in the quality^ there has been a reduction in the 
cost and in the assistance given. I am not pained by the fact 
that the cloth produced in the Amreli Centre is being sent to 
Bombay, but it pains me that so little is sold in Amreli itself. 
This is a measure of the sad plight of our country. The thought- 
ful people of Amreli have not understood their natural duty of 
wearing khadi. They fail to take advantage of the Ganga which 
flows by their doorstep. Time alone will improve this state of 
affairs. The residents of Amreli should let the khadi centre 
know if it is to blame for sending out locally-manufactured doth. 
As far as I know the centre does try to sell khadi locally but its 
efforts have not met with the succ^s they deserve. In these 
circumstances, we cannot indeed deprive the poor in Amreli of 
the help they receive by way of wages for spinning. It is, of 
course, necessary to see that the women who spin start wearing 
khadi themselves. Experience suggests that even this cannot be 
brought about all at once. The women who spin for money 
do so only to earn something and connot be asked to buy ex- 
pensive khadi. They will wear khadi only if we reduce its price 
for them. 

Hence, khadi workers who wish to make khadi whoUy self- 
supporting should take account of the difficulties involved. If 
they do not, it will be impossible to advance the cause of 
khadi. In such circumstances, one should use one’s common sense 
as to when one should rest satisfied with a little and when one 
may rest satisfied with anything short of perfection. 

But we also need the services of workers who are disinclined 
to work in such an imperfect field and aim at perfection. The 
following ways are open to them: 

1. If they have the necessary strength — that is, the strength 
to work and maintain themselves with a little — they should spend 
all their time in carding, spinning and, if they feel inclined, 
weaving and thus become self-reliant, 

2. Those who do not have such strength should spend in 
spinning all the time they can spare from their own work and 
gift that yarn for the sake of the country. 

It should not be necessary to say that they themselves 
should exclusively wear khadi and persuade others to do so. Let 
us consider in this connection the principles on which the khadi 
movement is based: 
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1. Crores of people in India are so poor that a few pice 
have the same value to them as one rupee. 

2. Crores of them remain unemployed for four months in 
a year. 

3. For such persons, there is no other work which can be 
taken up by one and all and which will produce immediate results. 

A khadi worker should objectively apply these principles to 
his own sphere of work. Only then can we say that the khadi 
movement is being carried on in a scientific manner. In other 
words: 

1. Those who have other occupations from which they earn 
something should not be induced to spin for money. 

2. Only in those parts where the people are very poor 
should they induce them to spin for money and even in such 
places they should pay no more in wages than the country can 
afford. Experience shows that not more than four annas can be 
paid for a seer (the weight of forty rupees) of number six yam. 

3. In other places those who spin can be helped only by 
way of instruction, etc. To spend money for them is to harm 
the interests of the poor who really need it. It would be a 
different matter if they themselves offered to pay for instruction. 
It would also be a different matter if in a place like Bardoli 
some people gifted cotton and it was then distributed among others. 

4. No money should be spent for those who spin by way of 
yajm. Yarn received in this manner should be treated as a pure 
gift. It is wrong to accept anything as gift if securing the gift 
c(»ts as much as the thing itself. 

5. Other expenses should be incurred only on training 
khadi workers, that is, on giving training in spinning, etc., on 
carrying on propaganda for khadi and on improvements in the 
spinning-wheel. To put it briefly, money should be spent only 
when it is likey to benefit the poor for whose sake the spinning 
movement has been conceived. 

Wherever, these principles are not followed, there is either 
ignmrance or false attachment, or both, behind the work being 
done. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mamgiom, 27-9-1925 



135. SOME QUESTIONS 

A teacher from Kutch has asked several questions, which I 
reproduce below and answer, as they deserve to be answered m 
public: 

1. I am a school-teacher- I do not possess the required strength of 
character, truthfulness or capacity for brahmacharya, though of course 
I have been making every effort to develop these qualities. My father 
is in debt. In these circumstances, do you advise me to resign my post 
as teacher ? 

I think that the idea of resigning on the ground of not posses- 
sing the necessary strength of character is a very good one. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to exercise discretion in this matter. 
It should not be considered necessary to resign if, as we go 
ahead with our work, our shortcomings gradually disappear. None 
of us is perfect- At present we do not come across much strength 
of character among teachers. We may be satisfied if we are 
conscientious in our own. work and put in our best effort. In 
such matters, howet^er, the same rule cannot be applied to all. 
Everyone should decide for himself. 

The question about the father’s debt is easy to answer. If it 
was properly incurred, it should h€ repaid. If he cannot repay it 
by working as a teacher, he should take up another job or an- 
other profession and repay it. 

2. Apart from the nK>ral benefit, is thope any advantage to health to be 
derived from a weekly day silence? 

In a general way, one may say, silence is beneficial to 
health. However, a person who finds no happiness in ^ence 
will derive no benefit to his health. 

3- In your book entitled Gemmd Kmwiedg^ HesM, yem have said that 
bc^ milk and salt should be given the fcamaer frmn the point d view 
of iKm-vi<teice and the lattacr for the sake health. Anyme who 
gives up milk would also have to ghee, buttermilk and other 

TTiiUr products. Has yemr opinkm on ths sul:^ct imdergoue any diange, 
osT do^ it remain what it was ? 

Illy views on this subject have not c h an g ed, but my practM^fe 
It is my cmiviction that those who without milk derive 
beatf t j^piriteaBy. Giving up milk and milk products helps one 
in Anyone w1h> gives iqj mffle 
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ako give up buttermilk or ghee. Whether out of my strong desire 
to live or as a matter of necessity, I consented to take goat’s milk. 
If I were not working in public life, I would again give up milk 
and continue my experiment. Unfortunately' I have not met 
any doctor, vaid or kakim who would guide me in my experiment 
of milk-free diet. I had hoped that vaids would be helpful. I 
had assumed that the health of the soul had a place in their 
system. But I have not met a vaid who would inspire confidence 
in me. I have, therefore, been obliged to use milk. I see that it 
is useful for preserving one’s life and health and, therefore, no 
longer advise anyone to give it up. I do not, however, wish to 
alter the views expressed in my book. Some of my friends still 
experiment with a milk-free diet, and I neither discourage nor 
encourage them. 

There are two opinions regarding salt. I do not think that 
going without salt does any harm. However, I no longer insist 
upon avoiding salt completely. I know that temporary or per- 
manent abstinence from salt is beneficial from the spiritual point 
of view. We should remember that through water, etc., we take 
in a little quantity of salt every day. If anyone wants to try the 
experiment of milk-free or salt-free diet for the purpose of health, 
it is desirable that he should do so after consulting a good doctor 
or vaidm Anyone who wants to try this for spiritual reasons should 
be strong in his desire for a life of abstinence. 

4. Anyone who wants to practise ahimsa would have to atstain from 
almost all kinds of food. Even eating fruit involves violence, as there is 
life in fruits and flowers too. However, there can be no objection to eat- 
ing ripe fruits which have fallen from the tree without anyone having 
plucked them. But a poor person like me would find it very expensive 
to live on such fruits. One may, however, live only on wheat, availing 
one^f of the freedom permitted in certain times and circumstances. Even 
wh^t may be taken only in the form of porridge made from the bran. 
V^^ables and fnnts may be excluded altogether. Would you heBeve it 
poe^bie^ then, or say from experience, that a young man of nineteen, 
as I am, wim wi^es to remain a htohxrujxhxiin for life, live his 

whole Kfr; eating only this porridge morning and evening and whether 
it <^n provide sufficient nourishment ‘for him? 

Evm the ripe fruit that falls to the ground has life in it and, 
tbare&ire, eating it should also be regardM as h sin. The feet of 
our having a body h itself an evil, and there is evil ther^ 

k sufifaring. Hence the imperative need' for m>ksha/ One can^ 
hot, however, fc ihi rf tfce .body it. ^Our assooiatiQii 
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with the body can be totally ended only through complete jSree- 
dom &om desire, indifference to material happiness and renuncia- 
tion. Desire or the ego is the root cause of the body. Once 
they have vanished, the body cannot but cease to exist. But 
while the body continues to exist, one must have the TnTniTrmm 
quantity of food necessary to keep it functioning. Man’s essen- 
tial requirements of nutrition are met by fruits and foods obtained 
from plants. Anyone who subsists on the smallest quantity of 
these, obtaining them with the least violence to ethical princi- 
ples may be said to be free from sin though living on impure food. 
Such a person eats not in order to satisfy his palate but to keep 
himself alive, to keep the body functioning. It will now be 
seen that a ripe fruit which has fallen off the tree, if eaten to 
gratify one’s palate will be tainted food while a cooked meal of 
vegetables and cereals, prepared and served in the normal course, 
will be pure food if eaten to satisfy one’s hunger and without any 
thought of gratifying the palate. 

I believe that a person of self-control who is free from any 
disease, can subsist only on porridge of wheat bran. My advice 
to the correspondent is that it will be enough if he takes ordinary 
food, without chillies or other spices, paying no attention to its 
taste or savour. For observing brahmachaiyay the essential thing is 
to learn to be indifferent to the pleasures which objects of sense 
give. A person who enjoys all manner of rich dishes cannot be 
said to have conquered the desire for material pleasure. The 
common people, however, who eat ordinary food may be r^arded 
as having done so. In the last analysis, evary individual should 
examine himself to find out when he eats in order to gratify his 
palate and when to meet the needs of his body. Even in the 
matter of food, we have no straight path before us. The only 
straight path there is in life is one’s heart. The external world 
is a deceitful illusion; it is like an enormous banyan tree with 
intertwining boughs, and one has to live in this and attain 
union with the Brahmatt, 

5. If the mind is hankering after food and the body, too, h very 
hungry, does it do any good to r^3aress the desire and fast ? 

Whether or not a fast will do any good dep^ds on one’s 
motive and one’s capacity to undertake it. The poet has 
compared the mind to a drunken ape^ and to be sure there is 
no end to its desires. These should be checked every moment. 

6. I do not take tea, but the c^her members of my fomily do. As I am 

the member, iiwidd' it be proper on my to 'iwevcitt 

xxvin-i6 
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from doing so by not buying any tea at all? Irrespective of wbether or 
not I am the earning member, would it be regarded as coercion on my 
relatives if I made them give up tea by resorting to fasting ? 

The head of the family or the earning member who stops 
other members from taking tea because he himself does not do so 
is employing coercion. The right thing for him is to reason with 
them patiently. As long as they are not converted to his views 
I believe that he should buy tea for them. Resorting to fasting 
simply because others do not stop doing a particular thing is a 
form of blackmail, and that is coercion. 

7. I believe that no one is reformed through physical punishment. If, 
nevertheless, I pionished pupils in my class, would that not be violence 
on my part? If I did not punish the naughty or the dull pupils myself 
and sent them instead to the head master, knowing that he would 
punish them, would I not, in that case, be guilty of violence ? 

There is violence in punishing pupils and also in sending 
them to the head master in order that they may be punished. 
The correspondent has not asked whether a teacher is free to 
punish any pupil, but the question is implied in the one which he 
has asked. I myself can imagine a situation in which it becomes 
one’s duty to punish a child who has done something wrong, 
knowing that it is wrong. Every teacher should think and decide for 
himself what his duty is. The general rule, however, is that a 
teacher should never inflict physical punishment on a pupil. If 
anyone should have this right at aU, let it rest with the parents. 
A punishment is just only if the pupil himself accepts it as such. 
Such occasions are not frequent. Even when an occasion has 
arisen, the pupil should not be punished if there is any doubt 
about the punishment being justified. In any case, no one should 
be punished in anger. 

8. Supposing I am not reaUy angry— for I know that anger has a 
harmful effect both on health and character — ^but even then pretend 
to be angry with a pupil or threaten to punish without intending to do 
so, would that be a dishonest act on my part? 

We find many people guilty of this wrong. To pretend to 
punish IS altogether reprehensible. 

9. I accept the argument that observing brakmacharya is the only r^t 
method of birth-control. Though my heart accepts this, my reason re- 
vests agaimt it and doubts whether, in the same way that there can be 
no wroi^ in the use of any of the other sense-organs, that it might do hjirro 
on the amtrary not to use them, it might not be harmful not to exer- 
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cise this function of the body. It was to this effect that the president of 
the committee for birth-control had addressed a letter to you in The 
Chronicle, Would you, therefore, deal with this argument ? 

There is no such principle that the use of all organs of the 
body is essential. The man who deliberately gives up the use of 
speech lays the world under an obligation. Dharma requires not 
that we use the sense-organs but that we control them. Control 
of the senses practised intelligently and voluntarily is bene- 
ficial spiritually, and not harmful. The use of the sexual organs 
is permitted only for the sake of procreation. However, the Shas- 
tras honour those who renounce the desire for progeny. The 
glorification of passion is taken to such lengths in this age that 
irreligion has come to be known as religion. It is a grave error 
to believe that the world is benefited by the encouragement or 
gratification of lust. This is my conviction, this is the testimony 
of the Shastras and this is the undisputed experience of people who 
have realized the self. In India, we are forced into the prison 
of marriage right from childhood. In such circumstances, to 
devise means for the gratification of passion and establish associa- 
tions for popularizing them is the very limit of ignorance and of 
blind imitation. To say that passion cannot be curbed or that 
curbing it is harmful is itself very harmful. I have no doubt that 
the Indian nation will lose vigour and finally perish if a move- 
ment for encouraging the gratification of lust ever comes to thrive 
in this country of weaklings. Methods of birth-control which 
permit the gratification of lust may not be harmful in countries 
where the human body has the strength of a monster and is 
nourished on food and diink propter for a monster, but India’s 
good lies only in the lesson of self-control. 

10. One who practises ahimsa caniK>t use any conveyance and must 
give up eating almo st all edible substances. The question then ari^s, 
why did God create these substances and the^ animals which draw the 
vehicles? God*s will is inascrutaMe, but, I shall be oHiged if all the same 
you could say something on thk ailgect. 

The answtx to this is included in the answer given above. 
Neverthele^, it could be added that one who practises ahimsa 
<k>€s not nece^arily refuse the use of vehicle for conveyance when 
absolutely necessary. There are many things which it is best to 
give up altogether. There are some which it would be enough 
to give up as far as possible. All God’s creations are related to 
one another. Every creature is the living image of some human 
desire or other. Just as, therefore, it is good to renounce desire, 
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it is good to stop exploiting other living beings. Everyone should 
set 1^ own limits. For instance, those who can make do with 
earth may not use soap, but they should also not be guilty of greater 
violence by criticizing others who do use soap. While walking 
on throny or hot ground, one may freely use shoes to protect 
one’s feet, but one should walk barefoot when there is no need 
to wear shoes. 

There are some other questions which need not be stated, as 
they can be inferred from the answers given. 

1. It is absolutely necessary for anyone doing exercise to wear 
drawers. Even in the West they think it necessary to do this. 

2. It is beneficial to drink hot water in the morning soon after 
rising and brushing one’s teeth. Many people drink even cold 
water which is clean. In any case, the practice does no harm. 

3. To grow one’s hair while living as a householder means 
either accumulating dirt on one’s person or spending much time 
in keeping it clean. The best thing for a man is to keep only a 
small tuft of hair in the centre and have the rest cut or shaved. 
If people would listen to me, I would certainly have even girl’s 
hair cut. We believe that hair adds to one’s beauty becauK 
we are used to growing hair long. Beauty lies in conduct and 
not in external appearance. That hair cannot be cut or shaved 
as it is something natural is a mere superstition. We cut our 
nails. If we failed to do so, they would accumulate dirt, or we 
would have to be cleaning them the whole day. By taking a bath 
we constantly remove the outer layer on skin. We shall not 
consider here the rules which apply to those who live in forwts 
and have stopped doing many things which people normally do, 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajmriy 27-9-1925 



136 . Mr NOTES 
Is It True? 

I was absolutely taken aback by the account which I read in 
Navajivan of the High School in Borsad. I feel all the time that it 
could not be true. I have a faint recollection that I have met the 
head master of that school. I know him as a brave person. VaUabh- 
bhai has lived in Borsad and has unfurled the flag of victory there. 
Gould such disgraceful conduct be possible on the part of the princi- 
pal, parents and students ? If Vithalbhai^ who is the President of 
the Assembly, can attend it in only a khadi shirt, cannot the stu- 
dents of Borsad go to school clad in a similar way ? 

If Shri Kalidas Dave* has been misinformed, I request the 
head master to correct his error. If the information is correct and 
there is anything which he would like to say in defence, I am 
prepared to hear it and publish it If there is no defence, I hope 
that teachers, trustees and parents would not descend so low in 
order to secure recognition for the school. 

The “Goshala’’ at Ghaibasa 

Ghaibasa is a small town in Chhotanagpur. The scenery 
there is beautiful and the climate is good. I was taken to see 
the goskda there. The secretary is an energetic man. His views 
are liberal but the donors do not let him have his way. The criti- 
cism I have made against other goskalas applies to this one too. 
This institution has been in existence for twenty-seven years. 
During this period, a sum of one and a half lakhs of rupees has been 
received by way of donations and ten thousand head of cattle have 
been provided shelter. Two to three hundred are given shelter 
every year. But we cannot rest satisfied with this. A geshala^ if 
run systematically, would become self-supporting in twenty-seven 
years. Milk, curds, etc., are produced in this one. But how much 
can one parson do? How is it pebble to have the animals examined 
so long as there is no expert in animal husbandry available? 

A ^)edal feature of this g^shda which was brought to my 
kiK>wiedge was that dead cattle were given away free. Nothing 

charged for hides. Hie I think about the matter 
the more I realize that by not utilizing hides, etc., of dead cows 
through the goshda we encoursge cow-slaughter and reduce our 

t Editor, Kdtmm Amk — educational supplen^t c£ 
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capacity to protect cows. One of the principal tasks of those work- 
ing in this field is to fight the superstitious prejudice against trad- 
ing in hides of dead cattle. One dead cow^ it may be said, saves 
the life of another cow. I am making a thorough study of the eco- 
nomics of this subject. But even my present partial study is enough 
to convince me that we lose at least ten rupees on each animal 
which dies by not directly utilizing its hide. In any case, it is ulti- 
mately we who use this hide. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 27-9-1925 


137. LETTER TO BISHAN NATH 

September 27^ 1925 

BEAR FRIEND, 

You have not told me why you are leaving the board nor why 
your interest or faith in khadi is on the wane. I see nothing 
wrong in accepting wages for national service faithfully rendered. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 

Lala Bishan Nath 
Punjab Khaddar Board 
Puri 
Lahore 

From a photostat: G.N. 7942 


IBS. LETTER TO K G. DESAI 

Aso Sud 10 {September 27^ 1925\^ 

BHAISHRI VALJT, 

I have both your letters. You may come and stay at Dr. Mehta^s 
bungatow. Occupy only the portion that you need, - so that the 
rest may be available for other visitors, E^cide this matter with 
Cfc. C2ihaganlal and hfaganlal. Start collecting literature on 
€X>w-protection. Think over it and find out how the cow-protection 
movement start^. Take help, if you need, from someone. Collect 
iitorature on dairies and tanneries. I hope you will become -a spin- 
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ning member of the cow-protection association. Much against 
my wish, I am publishing that pamphlet^ as a supplement of TJ. 
Read my explanation in T,L 

VandemaUaram from 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.W. 7741. Courtesy: V. G. Desai 


139. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 

Ashvina Sud 10 [September 27 y 1925^ 

CHI, VASUMATI, 

Your letter. You must now be steady, that is, steady in mind. 
You must definitely tell me what worries you even now. I am 
both father and mother. If a daughter does not confide everything 
to her mother, to whom else will she? As the train is moving, 
I cannot write more. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Till the 15th: Bihar 
20th: Bombay 
2ist to 3rd Nov.: Kutch 
Then Ashram 

From a photostat of the Gtyarati: S.N. 9219; also G.W. 4^. Courtesy: 
Vasumati Pandit 


* refecnce m to the ‘*CS^w-protectioii issued by the 

€^xatic^9|3ar Humanitarian Associatkm widumt the permissicm of Gandhiji, 
sdbo was then the Bre^dent of the AB-hadia Cbw-protection Asso<^tiocL, but 
in andcipatkm erf it. For Gandhiji*s ooonnents on this suppleinCT.t, mde “Nates**, 
140-1925. : 

2 The letter bears the postmark, Bhagalpur: 1-10-19^5. Smd 10 fkll op 

September 27. 



140. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


Patna, 

Aso Sud 10 [September 27, 192S}^ 

BHAISHRI GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have your letter. I shall not trouble you much about Lohani 
just now* 

Jamnalalji told me that the amount of Rs. 25,000 you gave 
to the Muslim University was to be considered as part of the 
Rs. 60,000 promised by you at Juhu. Such was [not] my under- 
standing; and I was planning to spend Rs. 60,000 on other things. 
But if what you meant was in fact not what I thought you meant, 

I have nothing to say. 

There is another thing. You know my views on cow-protec- 
tion. Shri Madhusudan JDas owns a tannery at Cuttack which he 
has developed into a limited company. I feel like acquiring a 
majority of its shares with a view to controlling it for public bene- 
fit in the interest of cow-protection. The tannery’s liabilities 
amount to Rs. 1,20,000. It is necessary to rescue it from this dead 
weight. The tannery uses only the hides of dead animals, but the 
hides of specially-killed patlaghos^ are also used. In case it is decided 
to take over the tannery, three conditions should be insisted on: 

L Only hides of dead animals will be taken; 

2. The practice of killing pailaghos for the sake of their 
hides must be discontinued; 

3. The idea of charging interest^ must be given up; if there 
is any profit, it should be used for the expansion of the 
tannery. 

I would like you to take over the tannery provided it is avail- 
able on these terms; I would also like you to undertake its manage- 
mmt If that is not practicable, I shall find someone else who 
can manage it. The tannery has a few acres of land which I have 
s^a myself. Shri Madhusudan Das has spent a considerable 
on it out of his own pocket. 

^ m tiie ktto: to tfee tour in Biibar wkidh Gandhiji left on Octo- 
ber 15, 1925, that le^er wm wiitten in that year, 

of 

3 In mmresi die ivotd (yam) has been nsed. It appears to be a 
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Thirdly, there is the All-India 
you give your co-operation in this 
contribute a handsome amount to 
Memorial Fund. 

Jamnalalji will have a detailed ta 
matters, if he happens to meet you i 

Is your wife .feeling better? 

I shall be in Bihar till the 15th. 

lours sincerely^ 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From a copy of the Hindi: G.W. 6113; also Gandhijiki Chhatrachhc^amm 
CJourtesy: G. D. Birla 


141. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 

The A.I.C.C. has come to a wise decision. It enables the 
Cawnpore Congress to devote its full time to the problem of the 
hour and to devise a method to make it possible for others to 
join it. But, before it could do so, it had to set right the relations 
between the two Congress Parties. The All-India Congress Com- 
mittee has done that. The All-India Spinners* Association has 
been installed to further the Congress cause and not in opposition 
to it. All Congressmen and others who believe in the value of 
spinning should join it and make it a success. 

The Hindu, 28-9-1925 

142. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 

Aso Sud 11 {September 28, 1925^ 

CHI, VASUMATI, 

1 have your letters. Owing to the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee, 2 a lot of papers are in arrears. I shall be 
in Bihar till the 15th. Then I shall go direct from Bombay to 
Kutch. I shall reach the Ashram by 6th November. Take care 
of your health. How did you keep in the Ashram? Did you like 
your stay there? How was Laxmi doing? 

Blessings Jmm 

Bapu 

From tKe Gujarati original: G.W- 467. Courtesy: Vasmnati Pandit 

^ From tiie postmark 

2 Held at Patna on September 22, 23 and 24 



143. LETTER TO DEVCHAND PAREKH 

Aso Sud 11 [September 28, 1925]^ 


BHAI DEVCHANDBHAI, 

I have your letter. We must take care of both the parties. In 
some parts of India where there is acute poverty, a lot of khadi 
is made. We must make others wear it. Are the millionaires going 
to spin all the yarn they need for themselves? 

Vandemataram from 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5698 


144. LETTER TO FULCHAND SHAH 

Aso Sud 11 [September 28^ 1925\^ 

BHAISHRI FXJLGHAND^j 

I have both your letters. If the untouchables are denied 
the right to enter the Municipality, try to educate public opinion. 
Gro to Thakore Saheb^ but do not start a satyagraha. The Antya- 
jas can go to the Municipality and fight. What is needed is pa- 
tience. You may read what I have said in a general way about 
[caste] dinners in my article^ sent for Navajivan If we work 
patiently, calmly and gently, the mahajan will come round- 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a j^otostat of the Gujarati: G.W. 2830. Courtesy: Shardabehn Shah 


^ From the postmark; the date of delivery is 2-10-1925. 

^ From the pc^tmark 

^ Fulchaud Kasturchand Shah, a Congress worker of Wadhwan in Sau- 
rashtra 

* The ruler d the then princely State of Wadhwan 

SGandhiji refers here, presumably, to his article, ‘‘If Expelled firojn 
Gommunity'’, 11-10-1925^ 



145. LETTER TO GOPABANDHU DAS 


Patka, 

September 29, 1925 

EAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. After all I am glad you did not come to 
atna. For I was able to understand the case against Mahavir 
Lngh^ without any difl&culty. Both Niranjan Babu and he were 
resent. It has now been arranged that Niranjan Babu should 
md Mahavir Singh the papers he wants. There would be no 
ifficulty about getting his admission of the debt. But there is likely 
D be great difficulty about recovery. I have undertaken to settle 
ae dispute about the jurisdiction in Singhbhum, C.P,, Andhra 
nd elsewhere, so far as the Congress is concerned. I should 
ery much like you to have a written case prepared together with 
he evidence you will produce in support of your case. Each case 
hould be short and precise. I would then ask for the replies of 
he other parties. I am glad of your determination to stick to 
he flood area and orgardze charkha relief there. I would like 
'’ou so much to succeed in this effort of yom^. I hope you liked 
he A.I.C.C. resolutions and the All-India Spinners’ Association 
constitution. I hope you are keeping well. I send you herewith 
t resolution^ received from Sambalpur. 

Tata'S sincerely 3 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the original: G.W. 7747. Courtesy: Radhanath Rath 


^.President, Utkal Provincial Congress CoEomittee. He had been charged 
by the Sambalpur District Congress Committee with '^embezadbrnant of na- 
tional money”. 

^Not reproduced here.' The resolution inUr alia invited Ga i K lh ij i to settle 
the dispute litween the Utkal Provincial Ccmgr^ Ck^nfpittc^ and tfae S^p- 
balpur District Ckmgress Ckmimitte^, 



146. LETTER TO JV. C. KELKAR 


Patna, 

September 29, 1925 

DEAR MR. KELKAR, 

I have received a copy of the Government’s order regarding 
Mr, Nanjappa’s case. How do you think we should proceed? 

Tours sincerely, 

From a photostat: C.W. 3116. Courtesy: K. N. Kelkar 


147. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, PATNA^ 

September 29, 1925 

Mahatma Gandhi replying expressed his gratitude for the presentation 
of the address. It wais not the first time that he had come into their midst. It 
was now four years since he had met them last and, though he recollected the 
details of that vbit vividly and the fact that though both he and they were 
the same, the difference between then and now was tremendous. He scarcdy 
needed to dilate on it, the difference in the atmosphere about them and in 
their outiooL He was glad to be able to meet them and he would like to 
address them briefly on their civic duties and problems connected with muni- 
cipal life which was dear to him amd of which he could claim some knowledge. 
If the municipal commissioners and citizens of a town were to attend seriomly 
to muni d pal improvement, they woxild be doing a great service to the coun- 
try. It was supremely necessary to do so, for the reflection of town life 
cm their villages was unmistakable. If town life was dirty, the dirt and die 
squak>r wore reflected in the villages as well. If they had cinemas in the 
vil%e life was abo to some extent influenced. He had seen this inter- 
cxKmcction between towns and vill^es for himself in Bengal and he remem- 
bered vividly the charges made against town-dwellers by village folk. On flic 
reaidcais in a the rcspmmbility lay not only of keeping their towns pure, 
l^ir dean, hut they had a duty towards their village brethren. Little 
be, k mack them in some sense the trustees d the 
La. in tbe towi^ conducted themselves, the people in 

Ibe 

^ Tks oi^aAcd % Fataa MunicipaHty, was held in Mangalb 

Tmd: and loaded. An addre^ was presented to Gandh# 
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The worst was their inner life was becoming as dirty as the dirt 
accumulated about them. There were not many roads in Patna and yet, 
when he saw their condition, he felt pained beyond measure just as he 
was on seeing the degeneration in their inner life. There were some very 
pertinent questions in respect of their civic duties which he would put before 
them. Did they properly look after the cleanliness of the town or did they 
leave it solely to the Bhangis? What arrangements, if any, had they made 
for supply of pure and cheap milk to the children? Were their men and women 
as dirty as were likely to impart their own dirt to others? What did they 
do for their untouchables? And, lastly, did they have drink shops in the town 
and, if so, how many ? He knew they could not altogether ccmtroi the number 
and the existence of these shops and much depended on the Gk>vemn:^nt, But 
it was not altogether the fault of the Gk>vemment either, for if they bestirred 
themselves, satisfied those who drank about the evils the haHt generated and 
provide! them with suitable substitutes, why should people insht on infestmg 
the grog shops ? These were all questions which the rat^i^yers should 
attend to. If they did that, they could onc^ more make their towns as dean 
and as beautiful as they were in the past. 

He had often used strong language about Western civilization; he stood 
by all that he had said and he had to withdraw nothing. But he could dfe- 
tinguish good from bad and see and acc^t good even in thi n gs eviL And in 
this matter ctf civic life, the West had gone very muc^ ahead. In the Western 
countries, particularly in Kngla-nd and America, people lived mos^ in tewm 
because they were not agriculturists, but engaged in industrial labotur. Krw 
to keep their towns clean, how to provide those necessities and aznenities 
which were unavoidable for decent living — ^in these the Wcstemeis; were tndy 
th^r exemplais. Drink, course, was rampant in the West. But let them 

a look at how they dealt with epidemics in the West. The m a ime r in 
whkh they grajpled with it, stemmed its onward progre^ and killed it 

cxmtrast^ disagreeably with the apathy they in Ihdia d^played over tl^; nat- 
ter. He would appeal to them never to ovcrh>ok the solenm duties that de* 
vedwi on them as citizens cjf a town, to think over them earnestly and to 
discharge diem to die best of thehr pow^s. 

Advertii^ to tl^ que^km €)f imtouchables, Mahatm^ was ^ad they 
had frankly admittecl their faidt in address they had presented him-^ But 
admis^)m were vahjabki only if they were Mkywed by f^orts to remove 
the thmg s admitted. THi diey were al^ to serve their untoiKdiable bmthren to 
enter into their lives and to remove the hardships whkh beset them, they 
would fail in the discharge of thcar setonn duty. To say that they were Hin- 

f The address had stated: . No special arrangements have been ma<h: 

for the uplift oi the untouchal^ks and the depressed — a cause most dear to your 
heart — although there have been in existence two school for the untoudhaldes 
jmd iheare m no restriction to thdr admissicMi in the other scho€^ as 
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dus and beKeved in the religion of daya and dharma and yet to shun untouch- 
ables was to emphasize an incompatibility. If they said that their religion 
taught them to believe in hima^ he had nothing to say to them. But if, on the 
other hand, they believed in ahimsa as a cardinal principle of their faith, 
they could not possibly face the world with that crime of untouchability on 
their head. 

Proceeding Mahatmaji said that, if they were earnest in atoning for 
the stink they had been introducing into the villages, they could not help 
remembering the grim poverty in the land and thus they were brought face 
to face with the only feasible remedy of that poverty-spinning and the charkha. 
He prayed that the townsmen should have this much of sense in them as to 
realize that, if they could not purify the villages, they could at least do their 
bit to remove poverty. God would not forgive them for shunning cloth made 
of yam produced by their sisters in the villages, regarding that cloth as coarse, 
and to take to mill produce, thereby plunging their sisters into poverty. He was 
grieved to find that the khaddar depot in the town sold only Rs. 2,000 worth 
of cloth every month and that there was Rs. 2,00,000 worth of stock in the 
depot. It was a complete misunderstanding of the real scope and purpose oi 
khaddar for people to urge that imported and Indian mill-made stuffs were 
comparatively cheaper. They must remember that all that they paid for 
khaddar went directly into the pockets of their poorer countrymen, whereas 
but a small fraction of it did so in the case of the cloth manufactured in the 
Indian mil l s. Their duty towards the poorer brothers was supreme and 
miBt transcend all other considerations, so much so that he for one would not 
a|^[H'eciate that, while they starved the poor, they might present him with 
glided addresses. 

Pmceeding, Mahatmaji said that he had deliberately refrained from speak- 
ing of Hindu-Muslim unity, for holding as he did that both Hindus and Moham- 
had goi^ mad it was no use speaking to lunatics. But if they dwdt 
awhile on all that he had told them, he felt he would feel he had not come 
to them in vain. 

Gonduding, the speaker appealed to the people present to contribute to 
the Dc^bandhu Memorial Fund which was being raised for the purpose 
vi&^ ffmt was so dear to the late lamented leader. 

Ih Smdi^Hy 7 - 10-1925 



148. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL MHRU 

September 30, 1925 

MY DEAR JAWAHAR, 

We are living in strange times. Sitla Sahai may defend him- 
self. Please keep me informed of further developments. What is 
he? Is he a lawyer? Had he ever any connection with revo- 
lutionary activity? 

As for the Congress, it would be better to make it as simple 
as possible so as to enable the present remaining workers to cope 
with it. I know that your burden will be now increased. But you 
must not endanger your health in any way whatsoever. I am 
anxious about your health. I do not at all like th^e frequent 
attacks of fever you are having. I wish you could give yourself 
and Kamala a holiday. 

Father has written to me. Of course, I never wanted to go as 
far as he supposes. I would not think of asking anyone to support 
Father. But I would not hesitate to ask a friend or friends who 
would consider it a privilege to pay you for your public services. I 
would press you to take it from public funds, if your wants owing 
to the situation in which you are and must be were not extraordi- 
nary. I am myself convinced that you should contribute to the 
common puise either by doing some busing or by letting your per- 
sonal friends find funds for retaining your services. There is no 
immediate hurry but without fretting about it, come to a final 
decision. I will not mind even if you decided to do some business. 
I want your mental peace. I know that you will serve the coun- 
try even as manager of a business. I am sure that Father will not 
mind any decision you may arrive at so long as it gives you complete 
peace. 


[PS.] 


I see that I must rKerve the right hand for TJ. 


A Bmek of Old Letim, p. 44 


Tom, 

Bapu 



149. LETTER TO DEVCHAMD PAREKH 


Aso Sud 13y 1981 [September 30^ 1925\ 

BHAISHRI DEVCHANDBHAI, 

I have your letter. It is good that you have discussed the mat- 
ter in detail. Let me first take up what you have written about the 
franchise of the new khadi organization. ^ You must have come to 
know from the newspapers that there are two categories of franchise. 
[A member of] the first category has to spin and send one thousand 
yards every month, while [a member of] the second has to spin 
and send two thousand yards every year. We can include the pro- 
fessional spinners in the second category, but we shall not do so 
just now. We should so work that we do not give rise to the 
fear that we may capture the Cfongress with the help of th^ 
voters. In this way we can free the Swaraj Party from fear and 
suspicion. It does not mean that we want to restrict the number 
of new spinners. We should enrol as many of them as possible, and 
herein lies the success of this Association. By putting a contribu- 
tion of two thousand yards for the second category, we have 
made it easy for the new spinners. Even half a pound of cotton 
is not consumed in spinning two thousand yards of yam of five 
or six counts. This much cotton would cost less than 4 annas and, 
if the yam is finer, it would hardly cost 2 as. Whatever the mem- 
ber contributes to the Association over and above the cost of cotton 
is like his r^j>ectful offering to the spinning-wheel. And at pre- 
sent the Association would welcome even this. So you see this 
suits your wishes. Now let us consider the next problem raised 
by you, that of the production and sale of khadi. 

In regard to the sale of khadi the procedure of the old As^ 
datkai h quite dear. It gives interest-firee advance against good 
surety to traders in khadi. The margin of profit has been kept 
at 6J per cent so that they diould not be tempted to charge higher 
prfces ex|^nt the people’s love for khadi; in case of loss^ the 
^soiiaiion uiMfetate to C0nq>ensate it by a bounty of 2 per cenL 
ill this maiiBe r, the traders wili gradually stand on their own, and 
die wil Mttie to do in this regard. Thus, you will 

find there to olgact to in this procedure, sedng 

* Tkc oc^j^tutioQ. was foalized on 

Scftadier 24, 1925 
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that it involves little botheration and has the additional advantage 
of getting the use of the traders’ capital. 

Now let us come to the question of production. This involves 
training people through the spread of education in schools to spin 
and wear clothes made out of their own yarn. This work must 
continue. The result of this effort, however, will be visible only 
in the long run. Therefore, it would not be right to depend en- 
tirely on this. The more I observe the more I notice that we have 
not yet been able to reach those areas where the spinning-wheel 
is natural and cheap. In some of these areas, the work is going on 
in such a way that they can aflford to maintain skilled workers and 
pay them adequate wages. We can easily put the khadi work on 
a sound footing by deputing to such areas adequately paid experts 
in the craft and the economics of khaddar to remedy the few defects 
found there. If we cut down on this, it would be short-sighted 
economy. Therefore I think it necessary to employ paid experts 
in the trade and technique of khadi. I see the need of many such 
men. But we do not have trained men. Therefore, we must find 
men who claim to love this work and undertake to train them. I 
have also seen from experience that it won’t do to have men who 
have had mere superficial training. It is essential to give them 
thorough training. For this purpose, we should have one or more 
centres to impart all-roxmd training in khadi. 

Thus, we will try to infuse life in those areas which show signs 
of hope, but which are dormant and backward. At the same 
time, we shall have to put in great effort in some areas which 
seem to be recalcitrant. We shall have to patronize the weavers also 
for some time. Otherwise, there will always be danger of every 
kind of deceit and firequent depression, and it is quite likely that 
our work may be washed out. In order to cope with all these 
problems, I think we need an army of efficient, statmch and 
honest workers. We must not be impatient in this matter. We 
should be careful in the choice of men. We should also practise 
strict economy. I am sure all this work will not be difficult if 
we are alert. I have no doubt that as and when these areas get 
stabilized, they will earn the hire of the workers. I am already 
noticing several such instances. 

Besides this, there are many other matters which I wish to 
explain to you. But I leave them for another occasion. Remem- 
ber that khadi has to be produced also to prevent famine. We 
may not turn back a single woman who wants to spin for her 
livelihood. Hence we will need houses, etc. 

VhmiemMiiEretm fi&m 

Bapo 

From a pfeofcostat of the Gi;y^jrati: QJN. 5727 
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150. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 


[September! October^ 1925]^ 

MY DEAREST CHARLIE, 

Though you do not want me to write to you, I cannot help. 
What can be the cause of Gurudev wanting you ? God who 
has kept you from harm so long, will keep you as long as He needs 
your service. But you sometimes will not help Him even where 
you can and must. And for you to have nervousness about anything 
or anybody is bad. When I see you anxious about anything, I 
ask myself, what is the meaning of ^Be careful for nothing’. 

Your Jamshedpur report is wonderful. Only you could have 
written it. No beating about the bush, 

I am aU with you in keeping up the langoti for the Bhil children. 
With deepest love. 

Tours, 

Mohan 

EPS-3 

Never again eating rich foods even to please the host. I should 
like that definite promise. 

[PPS.] 

Kristodas has just showed me your reference to a cobra creep- 
ing on me. I wish what you say was a true account. The gentle- 
man did creep up, but that was after prayer whilst I was lying 
and we were talking. There was even a little stir. I kept still 
while a friend removed the cloth covering me on which it had 
crept. You should send a correction I think. 

6, Dwarkanath Lane 

From a pkotostat: G-N. 2640; also Charles Freer Andrews, p. 208 


^ Hie date is as given in Charles Freer Andrews by Benarsidas Cbaturvedi 
and Maijorie Sykes. Gf., however, Vol. XXIV, p. 196, where the subject <rf 
Img^ Miil daldren referred to in the letter is first discussed. 



151. THE ALLHNDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

The transfer of power into the Swarajists’ hands was com- 
pleted by the All-India Congress Committee at Patna. The reso- 
lutions^ were keenly debated and on the whole with the greatest 
self-restraint. The majorities for the different parts of the resolution 
were not always as large as I had expected or desired, so as to 
warrant a change in the constitution of a parent body by its sub- 
ordinate. But I feel that I consulted the best interests of the coun- 
try in allowing the resolutions. I have admitted before now that 
the making of the change in the constitution was outside the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the All-India Congress Committee and 
that it was of the nature of a rebellion. But I hold that it is the duty 
of every institution jealous of its reputation courageously to face 
such a crisis if it is convinced that the rebellion is needed for the 
existence or welfare of the institution itself. It was for that reason 
that I invited the Committee in the first instance to decide whe- 
ther a crisis had arisen justifying a change in the constitution 
without waiting for the Congress session. The majority in 
favour of an immediate change was overwhelming. I was not, 
therefore, insistent upon similar majorities in connection with votes 
for the resolution itself. It now remains for the Congress either to 
endorse the action of the All-India Congress Committee or to cen- 
sure it by rejecting it or even to censure the action even while ac- 
cepting its decision, it being an accomplished fact. It was sug- 
gested by one or two members that censure was an impc^ible 
thing because the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
was to be enforced immediately and that therefore those who 
would come to the Congress would come naturally under the 
new franchise and those who benefited by it a)uld hardly be ex- 
pected to censure the action of their benefactor. Such, howeva:, 
need not be the case. If the change made by the Committee is 
resented on pure constitutional grounds, even men who may 
take advantage of the benefit conferred may still very properly 
condemn the unconstitutional action of the Committee. They 
may admit the advisability of the change but repudiate the right 
of AJl-India Congress Committee to make it under any circum- 
stance whatsoever. 


^ Appendix 11. 
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As to the substance of the change made, there is really no- 
thing drastic in it. No interest is injured. No single person is 
disfranchised. No single party is in a worse position than it was 
before the change. Non-co-operators need not complain, be- 
cause non-co-operation as a national policy has been suspended. 
The constructive programme remains unaffected. Hand-spinning 
and khaddar still remain part of the national programme. The 
Council programme which was being worked by the Swaraj 
Party in Ae name of the Congress will now be worked by the Con- 
gress through the Swaraj Party. This may be called a distinc- 
tion without a difference. Those who put spinning before the 
political programme and those who believe in spinning to the 
exclusion of any political programme strictly so called are not in- 
jured because they have a separate organization for its development 
and because hand-spinning stiU remains as an alternative part of 
the franchise and the use of khaddar on Congress and other public 
occasions still remains obligatory. Nor are the other parties who 
are outside the Congress adversely affected by it. Whereas under 
the Belgaum resolution^ they had to convert or negotiate with 
both No-changers and Swarajists, now they have only to convert 
or confer with the Swarajists. The change therefore in every 
respect extends the right of representation and makes the union 
of all the parties less difficult than it was. No Congress can pos- 
sibly resent a change in extension of popular liberty. What is 
more, the change in my opinion, is in accordance with the require- 
ments of those who have hitherto been identified with the Con- 
gress. For them, perhaps, it does not go far enough. I should be 
sorry if such is the fact. 

The discussion at the meeting betrayed on the part of some 
members a fear that the delivery of the yarn subscription directly 
to the All-India Spinners’ Association might result in an unscru- 
pulous exploitation of professional spinners or, worse still, in 
dishonest practices to flood the Congress, thus bringing about an 
undesirable state of things and defeating the very end sought to 
be accomplished by the resolution. This fear was felt not if the 
yam was to be delivered at the centre, but if it was to be deliver- 
ed to the provincial agencies. There was no difficulty in meeting 
this objection. The clause in the constitution of the Association 
r^uiring Gor^ress members who wanted to spin rather than pay 
a four-anna sutecription to send their yam to the central offices 
was inserted to meet this difficulty. My own view is certainly 


* Fidfe Vc^ XXV. 
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not to flood the Congress with spinners and thus to convert it 
once more into a purely or predominantly spinners’ organization 
to the exclusion of Council policies. I would like it to be so un- 
doubtedly, but that can only happen when those to whom the 
transfer has been made become converted to spinning out and 
out. And that can only happen by the spinners’ action not within 
the Congress but without it. If hand-spinning has any intrinsic 
vitality and becomes so universal as to bring us within a measur- 
able distance of excluding foreign cloth — and that can happen 
only by incessant and exclusive effort on the part of those who 
believe in spinning out and out, working out their belief in 
practice — the Swarajists will become complete converts. My 
strong advice, therefore, is that those who are at present spinning 
members of the Congress may, if they wish, continue to be so 
by sending their yarn to the central office. No canvassing need 
be made by them for increasing the strength of membership 
through hand-spinning. They may work to the utmost of their 
ability to enrol as many members of the Association as possible. 
And if we can get a large number of voluntary spinners drawn 
not from the professional class, but from those who spin purely 
for sacrifice and not for livelihood, it would be an achievement 
that cannot but tell. But, at the present moment, and up to the 
time that all suspicion is set at rest, they should refrain from becom- 
ing members of the Congress. I have always held that the National 
Congress should have no wrangling within its ranks and that there 
should be no unseemly attempt to capture the Gongr^. Thc^ 
who cannot see eye to eye with the policy of the majority should 
either refrain from fighting to the division point in vital matters, 
or if their conscience would not allow it they should for the time 
being retire altogether from the Congress. I will, therefore, urge 
the fierce Non-co-operators, who if they remain in the Gongr^ 
would consider it their duty to fight the Swar^ists at every step 
and stage, to retire from the Congress, and build up public opinion 
if they so will, from without. They must leave the Swarajists an 
open field and give them the best opportunity of working out tbeir 
policy. In my opinion, if they are to create an impression upon 
the Government they must have the Gongr^ organization undis- 
turbed by Non-co-operators. 

Hence, in my opinion, wherever the two parties are evenly 
balanced. Non-co-operators or No-changers should surrender full 
control to the Swarajists and voluntarily give up offices if they hold 
any. Where the No-changers are in an overwhelming majority, 
they should not hamper the Swarajists, and should help them 
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wherever they conscientiously can. In no case may any Congress 
Committee put up for the Legislatures candidates that are not 
selected by the Swarajists or are in opposition to them. 

One pleasing thing I must not omit to note. There was a 
decided inclination on the part of the majority to make 
khaddar wear the National dress for all Congressmen, The 
motion to that end was not pressed only when it became clear 
that it would embarrass the Swaraj Party. But an improvement 
upon the Belgaum resolution was heartily accepted to the effect 
that whikt khaddar was obligatory on Congress and other public 
occasions it was expected of all Congressmen to wear khaddar on 
all the occasions, but in no case shall they wear or use foreign 
cloth. 

Toung India, 1-10-1925 


152. TO VOLUNTARY SPINNERS 

The Secretaries ask me to draw the attention of voluntary 
spinners to the following: 

Every person wishing to join the Association shall apply in the 
following form: 

TO 

The Secretary, 

All-India Spinners’ Association, 

Sabarmati 

DEAR SIR, 

I have read the rules of the A.I.S.A. I desire to become a mem- 
ber of class/an associate member and I forward herewith my subscrip- 
tion for .... 

Please enrol me as a member. 

Tours faitkfMlj, 

2. The yam must be sent direct to Sabarmati. 

3. A slip cxjntaining the following particulars of information 
should be attached to the yam: 

L Name and address of the member, denoting Congress 
province and taiuqa, 
iL Month of sul^cription. 
iii* (a) Length yam. 

(b) Wdght cC yam. 

(cl 
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(d) Size of hank, 

(e) Kind of cotton used. 

Those two hundred who gave their names at the inaugura- 
tion meeting of the Association please note. 

Young India ^ 1-10-1925 


153. SIKHISM 

During his visit to Patna for the A.I.G.G., Sardar Mangai 
Singh drew my attention to an article in Young India entitled ‘'My 
friend, the revolutionary” in the issue dated 9th April last.* He 
told me that many Sikh friends were offended because they 
thought I have described Guru Govind Singh as a misguided 
patriot whereas I had glorified Krishna. The Sardarji asked me 
to take an early opportunity of explaining what I meant by the 
passages he drew my attention to. The careful reader will note 
that my language is most guarded. I have made no positive 
assertion. All that I have said is that believing every statement 
made about the heroes mentioned including Guru Govind Singh 
to be true, had I lived as their contemporary I would have called 
every one of them a misguided patriot. But, in the very next 
sentence, I have hastened to add that I must not judge them 
and that I disbelieve history as far as the details of the acts of 
the heroes are concerned. My belief about the Sikh Gurus is 
that they were all deeply religious teachers and reformers, that 
they were aU Hindus and that Guru Go\dnd Singh was one 
of the greatest defenders of Hinduism. I believe, too, that he 
drew the sword in its defence. But I cannot judge his actions, 
nor can I use him as my model so far as his resort to the sword 
is concerned- What I would have done had I lived in his times 
and held the same views that I hold now I do not know. Such 
speculation I regard as perfect waste of time. I do not regard 
Sikhism as a religion distinct from Hinduism. I regard it as part 
of Hinduism and the reformation in the same sense that Vaisk- 
mmsm is. I read in the Yeravda Prison all the writings that I 
could lay my hands upon regarding the Sikhs. I read portions 
of Granth Saheb. Its deeply spiritual and moral tone I found to 
be uplifting. In the collection of hymns we have at the Asram, 
we have some of Guru Nanak’s also. At the same time, I do 
not quarrel with the Sikhs for considering, if they wish, Sikhism 

t XXVI, pp. 48^92, 
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as totally distinct from Hinduism. And when during my first 
visit to the Punjab, a few Sikh friends told me that my reference 
to Sikhism as part of Hinduism displeased them, I ceased to refer 
to it as such. But the Sikh friends will pardon me for avowing 
my belief when I am asked to express my opinion about Sikhism, 

Now about Krishna. Whilst I have dealt with the Gurus as 
historical personages about whose existence we have trustworthy 
records, I have no knowledge that the Krishna of the Mahabharaia 
ever lived. My Krishna has nothing to do with any historical 
person. I would refuse to bow my head to the Krishna who 
would kill because his pride is hurt, or the Krishna whom non- 
Hindus portray as a dissolute youth. I believe in Krishna of my 
imagination as a perfect incarnation, spotless in every sense of 
the word, the inspirer of the Gita and the inspirer of the lives 
of millions of human beings. But if it was proved to me that the 
Mahahkarata is history in the same sense that modern historical 
books are, that every word of the Mahabharaia is authentic and 
that the Krishna of the Makabharata actually did some of the 
acts attributed to him, even at the risk of being banished from 
the Hindu fold, I should not hesitate to reject that Krishna as 
God incarnate. But to me the Mahabharaia is a profoundly reli- 
gious book, largely allegorical, in no way meant to be a histori- 
cal record. It is the description of the eternal duel going on 
within ourselves, given so vividly as to make us think, for the 
time being that the deeds described therein were actually done 
by the human beings. Nor do I regard the Mahabharaia as we 
have it now as a faultless copy of the original. On the contrary 
I consider that it has undergone many emendations. 

Tmng India^ 1-10-1925 


154. ALL-IMDIA SPmJiERS^ ASSOCIATIOJi 

The reader will see printed elsewhere the constitution of the 
All-India Spinners^ Association. A careful study of it will show 
that it is, at the present moment, not only not a democratic 
institution but that, in effect, it is a one man’s show. It may 
represent either the arrogance of the person who calls into being 
such an institution or his absolute faith in the cause and in him- 
self, So far as a man can be aware of himself, I know that 
there is no arrogance in giving an autocratic character to the 
Association. Commercial bodies can never be democratic. And if 
hand-spinning is to become universal and successful in the country^ 
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its non-political and purely economical side must be now fully 
developed. That development is sought to be attained by the 
All-India Spinners’ Association. 

In choosing my colleagues in the Association^ I have been 
guided by the sole consideration of utility. Each one has been 
selected for his special qualification. In making the selection 
there was no question of representation of different provinces. 
And some of the best workers have been left out of the Council 
because of the possibility of misunderstandings. What special 
qualification from the spinners’ standpoint has Maulana Shaukat 
Ali, it may be asked. The special qualification that he has is 
that he is a Mussalman, a pukka believer in khadi, wants to spin 
one thousand yards every month and to do all he can for the 
charkha and khaddar. I have purposely omitted active Swarajists 
because^, for obvious reasons, they cannot give their time pre- 
dominantly to khaddar. 

At the time of the formation of the Association at which I 
was assisted by over one hundred khaddar lovers, including 
Swarajists, I was asked whether I had ceased to believe in the 
political importance of khadi or of its ability to produce an 
atmosphere for civil resistance. My answer was an emphatic 
*no’. The political importance of khaddar consists in its eco- 
nomic capacity. A people that are starving for want of occupa- 
tion can have no political consciousness. Khaddar will have no 
political importance in a country where no cloth is needed 
and where people live on hunting, or in a country where 
people live on exploitation of peoples belonging to other 
countries. The pohtical importance of khaddar in India is 
derived firom her peculiar condition in that it needs cloth, it 
exploits no other country, and its millions have nothing to do 
for four months in the year, though they are starving. The 
ability of khaddar to give an atmosphere of civil resistance 
consists in its ability, if successful, of maiing us conscious of some 
power within us and its ability to produce an atmosphere of calm- 
ness, and yet fixed determination behind that calnmess. Many 
people who have civil resistance on their lips have still little 
notion of what it means. They mix it up with an atmosphere of 
intense excitement, ready at any moment to develop into actual 
violence, whereas civil resistance is the very opposite of it. 
And neither the political result nor the calm atmosphere are 
possible without khadi becoming an economic success. Hence 
it is necessary to emphasize its paramount and economic aspect 
which is also its. 4irect result. The preamble, therefore, is deii- 
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berate and vital. The fiercest politician and the fiercest civil 
resister may join the Association, but he does so as an economic 
worker. No maharaja need shun the Association if he admits 
the great economic value of khadi and the paramount necessity 
of finding a proper supplementary employment for the starving 
millions of India. I, therefore, venture to invite all those who 
believe in khadi and the spinning-wheel to join the Association 
irrespective of their politics and irrespective of race or creed. I 
would invite Englishmen and other Europeans who are mindful of 
the welfare of the starving millions of India to join the Associa- 
tion, I know that there are many who believe in khadi, who be- 
lieve in hand-spinning, but will not spin themselves. Let them 
become Associates, if they will wear khadi. There are yet others 
who for some reason or other will not even wear khadi and yet 
want khadi to make all the progress it can. Let them support 
the Association with their donations. 

Let there be, however, no mistake that so long as it pleases 
the Congress to allow it, the Association will remain an integral 
part of the Congress organization. As such it will be its duty to 
render all the assistance it can to the Congress in its programme 
of hand-spinning and khadi. The connecting link between the 
Congress and the Association is thus a common faith in the 
spinning-wheel and khadi. The Association as such will not 
concern itself or be in any way affected by the varying politics of 
the Congress. Its existence will be independent, its object merely 
confined to the propagation of the spinning-wheel and khadi, and 
it will be governed by its own separate constitution, so much so 
that it has adopted a different franchise and it can take in, as 
I have already said, non-congressmen as members and no Congress- 
man, not even a spinning member, is bound to become a member 
of the Association, 

The constitution is not as rigid as I had at first intended. 
The drafts circulated by me required two thousand yards of yam 
per month for membership of A class; and a declaration to the 
following efiect was intended to be required from such members: 

is my firm belief that the economic salvation of the mass^ 
oi India is impossible without the universal adoption by the 
country of the spinning-wheel and its product khaddar. I shall, 
therefore, except when disabled by illness or some imforeseen 
event, spin daily, for at least half an hour eind habitually wear 
hand-^un and hand-woven khaddar, and in the event of my 
beikf undar^Mg a change, or my ceasing to spin or wear khad- 
dar, I shall menibexship of this Assodatioi}/* 
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The two thousand yards were reduced to one thousand because 
a strenuous fight was put up on behalf of those who "wanted to 
become A class members and yet found it difiScult to give 2,000 
yards per month. The declaration itself was dropped because the 
very idea of a solemn undertaking seemed to be repugnant, I still 
think quite wrongly, to others. My own opinion and that of 
many others is that promises or vows are necessary for the stron- 
gest of us. A promise is like a right angle not nearly but exactly 
of 90®. The slightest deflection makes it useless for the grand 
purpose that the right angle serves. A voluntary promise is like 
a plumb line keeping a man straight and warning him when he 
is going wrong. Rules of general application do not serve the 
same purpose as an individual vow. We find therefore the system 
of declarations followed in all large and well conducted institutions. 
The Viceroy has to take the oath of office. Members of Le^- 
latures have to do likewise all the world over, and in my opinion 
rightly so. A soldier joining an army has to do likewise. More- 
over, a written undertaking reminds one of what one has pro- 
mised to do. Memory is a very frail thing. The written word 
stands for ever. But as there was fairly strong oppc^tion to the 
retention of declarations, I felt that I should waive them as it 
was common ground among ail that, whilst the declaration might 
not be taken as a matter of fact, the belief affirmed in the decla- 
ration was and should be the belief of every member and that 
every member was expected to spin at least for half an hour 
daily except when unavoidably prevented from doing so. There 
was an additional clause to the declaration to be made by mem- 
bers of the Council, and it was this: 

“I promise faithfully to discharge the obligations of my office 
as member of the Council of the Association and give preference 
to the furtherance of its objects over ail other work, public or 
private, that I might undertake.” 

It was suggested that whilst the declaration should not be 
taken, the promise of faithful discharge of obligations of office 
must be an understood thing in an Association whose Council 
was necessarily to consist of whole-timers. Indeed, the holding of 
office in the Goimcil is all duty and no right. And where it is 

service and no certificate save that of one s own con^nence, all 
can take part in it whether they hold office or not, I hope theix- 
fore that no omission will he resented or misunderstood. On the 
contrary I am hoping that all the khadi workers, who had any 
new or important idea, or special talent for serving, will not fail 
to §ive the Asswiation the benefit of his car her id^ car talcpt» 
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If its activity is to succeed, it will need all the assistance that the 
lowliest among us can give, 

Toung India^ 1-10-1925 


155, NOTES 
My Apologies 

It is a matter of deep regret that I had to be party to the 
postponement of the rest of my tour in Bihar. But I was helpless. 

I saw that my health was becoming gradually undermined by the 
incessant travelling which I have been doing since the fast^ 
of last year. There seems to be nothing organically wrong 
with me. Only my tired limbs need some rest. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad observed my dilapidated condition and observed also that 
I was ill able to stand the shouts of thousands of men, however 
lovingly meant they were. He has, therefore, absolved me from 
the tour beyond 15th October, and the revised programme even 
up to that date has been made so light as to give me ample rest 
every day and leave me two clear days per week for my editing. 
The U.P. friends have been equally indulgent and obliging and will 
be satisfied with only two days in the U.P. The Maharashtrian 
khaddar lovers have absolved me from my promise to visit some 
parts of Maharashtra during November. And I am to finish 
this year’s travelling with an easy fortnight in Gutch. The Gutch 
friends are insistent that I should visit them during October. 
But they promise to make my tour in Gutch noiseless and tho- 
roughly restful and they have dangled before me a fat purse for 
the advancement of hand-spinning, spinning-wheel and khaddar. 
I thank all those who have been so Idnd and considerate to me. 
I expect the Gutch friends to be true to their promise. To those 
provinces who have been indulgent to me I promise that I will 
visit them if they still wish me to do so next year. The programme 
can be fixed by mutual consultation at Gawnpore. 

Remember 11th October 

I draw the attention of Congress organizations and other 
pubBc bodies to the following resolution of the A.I.C.G. 

The AH-India Ck«igress Committee expresses its deep sympathy with 
the Indian settlers in South Africa in their troubles and assures them of 

*TI»e twaaty-o« daysf fast September 18 to October 8, 1924, 

Wkrtatei ass a iar ^ pp. 171-2, 
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all the support that it is within the power of the Congr^ to give them 
to mamtain their position and self-respect in South Africa. In the opinion 
of the All-India Congress Committee, India should not become a party 
to any scheme of repatriation whether described as voluntary or com- 
pulsory. The Congress is further of ^opinion that the Bill proposed to 
be passed by the Union Parliament is manifestly in breach of the settle- 
ment of 1914.1 A.I.e.G. suggests to the Congress oi ganizations to 

call public meetings of all parties on the eleventh day of Ckrtober 1923 
to protest against the treatment meted out to the Indian settlers in 
South Africa. 

If these meetings to be held all over India are to become a 
success, all parties including Chambers of Commerce, European 
and Anglo-Indian Associations, missionary bodies, etc., should co- 
operate whole-heartedly, as I hope they will. There is no division 
of opinion on this one point. And I believe that the Govern- 
ment of India will welcome an emphatic and unanimous expression 
of public opinion. 

Poor on 14 Lacs 

A friend writes: 

You are rc^xirted to claim to be a sanny’asi and yet to have 
scrupulous care to have provided yourself with handsome living for ytmr- 
sdf and your dependents and that you have made to that end a trust 
of your estate which is worth fourteen lacs and that you arc leading a 
very easy and comfcntable life. Some of us were staggered to hear this. 
Will you kindly enlighten the public on the point? I myself refuse to 
believe the report. 

If this query had not come from an honest friend whom I 
know, I would have taken no notice of it, especially as some 
months ago, in answer to a question about my personal expenses, 
I have dealt with my private affairs. I never had 14 lacs of 
rupees which I could call my own. What I did have I had 
certainly reduced to a trust when I renounced all property. But 
it was a trust for public purposes. I retained for myself nothing 
out of that trust- But I have never described myself as a sannyasi. 
Sannyas is made of sterner stuff, I regard myself as a householder, 
leading a humble life of service and, in common with my fellow- 
workers, living upon the charity of friends who defray the ex- 
penses of Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati of which I am one of 
the founders. The life I am living is certainly very easy and very 


1 fide V6i. XII, p. 330. 
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comfortable, if ease and comfort are a mental state. I have all 
I need without the slightest care of having to keep any personal 
treasures. Mine is a Hfe full of joy in the midst of incessant work. 
In not wanting to think of what tomorrow will bring for me I 
feel as free as a bird. Indeed at the present moment I may 
even be described to be living a life of luxury. An English lady, 
the other day, came to me whilst the train was standing at Gaya 
station and said, '"How is it I see you travelling so comfortably 
in a second-class compartment surrounded by so many people 
when I expected to find you in a crowded third-class compart- 
ment? Have you not said that you want to five like the poor? 
Do you suppose poor people can afford the luxury of second-class 
travelling? Is not your practice inconsistent with your profes- 
sion?” I straightway pleaded guilty and did not care to inform 
this fair inquirer that my body had become too dilapidated to 
bear the fatigue of incessant third-class travelling. I feel that the 
weakness of the body could not be pleaded as an excuse. I am 
painfully aware of the fact that there are tens of thousands of 
men and women much weaker in body that travel third class 
because they have no friends to provide them with second-class 
travelling expenses. There was, undoubtedly, an inconsistency 
between my practice and profession of identification with the poor. 
Such is the tragedy of life and yet, in the midst of it, I refuse 
to part with my joy. The thought that I am ceaselessly and 
hon^dy struggling against the requirements of the flesh sustains 
me in spite of the contradiction that the good lady could not fail 
to see. 

Effect of the Wheel 

A corr^pondent who, being a State servant, is not a Con- 
gre^ member but who is a believer in the mission of the charkha 
and who therefore spins regularly, writes: 

From what little experience I have had with the charkha (some- 
thing like 150 houirs during the last seven months), I feel that any re- 
vbal the charkha is impossible unless men have taken to it and set 
an example to their womenfolk in the matter of producing fine, well- 
twi^ed, wcavable yam. I also feel that highly undisciplined as we are, 
the r h a rkh a is sure to impart a wholesome discipline and infuse a sense of 
rc^pc^Malahty in our irresponsible dispositions. 

He is not the only one who has found the wheel to impart 
to the spiMer a spirit of discipline. And who that is engaged 
m a spuming propaganda wiO fail to endoi^e the statement that 
if UTOMH are to ^in, men must not only set the example but 
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teach the women the technique of the art. All the small but 
important improvements that have been made in the charkha 
are due solely to the efforts of the devoted educated men who are 
working at it selflessly and regularly. 

Gow-Protegtion Supplement 

The reader will find circulated with this number a supple- 
ment of Toung India printed not by me but by the Ghatkopar 
Humanitarian Association and printed too without my permission 
but in anticipation of it. The Association has undergone consi- 
derable expense in having the pamphlet printed. Had they asked 
for my permission before printing, I would have declined to cir- 
culate the pamphlet which contains the accounts and reports of 
the Association. I cannot afibrd to circulate to the readers of 
Toung India such things however admirable they may be in them- 
selves unless I would change the character of this journal. But it 
contains some valuable reading matter for lovers of the cow. The 
mistake of putting in such readable matter in the midst of the 
accounts and appeals for funds is due to excessive zeal. I know 
that my permission has been anticipated for the purpose of dis- 
seminating among the readers a plea for the protection of our 
fellow-creatures, the lower animals, written by a fnend whose 
learning and love of humanity I prize. He is, like me, an idealist. 
But if I had been given the choice of revising his article I 
would have toned it down, though I believe his argument to be 
convincing. I regard myself as a practical reformer confining my 
attention to things that are, humanly speaking, possible. I would 
therefore have boiled down the paper to the reproduction of the 
valuable statistics given in it, the informative report of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner of Bombay on the criminal waste of cattle life 
in that city miscalled '‘^the beautiful” and the terrible extract firom 
the report of Dr. Mann d^cribing the condition of the stables of 
Bombay. I commend to the attention of the reader all these 
things in the so-called supplement to Tomg India, Let him read 
pages 2 and 6 to 10 at least and excuse the overzeal of the ener- 
getic Secretary of the Ghatkopar Humanitarian Association, If he 
reads the whole of the supplement, he will find that the Asso- 
ciation is doing good work in the face of difficulties due to apathy 
and ignorance. For the indifferent or the very busy reader I 
collect a few startling facts. During the twelve monlhs oiding 31st 
March 1924, 90,314 cattle were slaughtered in Calcutta, 58,154 
in Bandra (Bombay), 14,128 in Ahmedabad, 29,565 in Ddhi, 
This is ail a terrific eonomic waste. The slaughter is prevestaMe 
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not by any sendmental appeal to the Mussalmans or Christians or 
any others. It is preventable by an intelligent application of the 
funds that are being today wasted throughout the length and 
breadth of India in the name of cow-protection by men who have 
hearts full of love for all life but who do not know how to save 
it, I am convinced that the establishment of dairies and tanneries 
not for profit but for saving catde life is the only solution for pre- 
venting the wanton destruction of precious life. Religious senti- 
ment that takes no note of hard economic facts or that is built 
up on prejudice is worse than useless. Religious sentiment allied 
to reason and practical knowledge becomes irresistible. Cattle life, 
if it is to be saved, must be too expensive to take. No religious 
sentiment will save it so long as it remains profitable to kill it, as 
it is in India at the present moment. 

Toung India y 1-10-1925 


156. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, BHAGALPUR^ 

October 1, 1925 

MR. PRESIDENT AND MY HINDU AND MUSLIM BRETHREN, 

I am grateful to you for the addresses you have given me, I 
want to tell you that the fact that I have got the opportunity to 
Gxune over to you has greatly increased my pleasure. 

I perfectly remember the last time I came over here, some 4 
or 5 years ago. What difference do I mark in the situation of then 
and now? You have referred to the Hindu- Muslim question 
in one of the addresses, I would like to say something about fhk 
question to my Hindu and Muslim brethren. But I regard myself 
to be a sensible man. I know my limitations well, I have fully 
lealksed that I have no longer that influence which I command- 
ed over the Hindus and the Mohammedans in 1921. Today I can 
persuade neither the Hindus nor the Mohammedans. I know 
It full well that any good result can come out only when both 
then^elves of their madness. Call it God or Khuda, there 
m a force before which' our heads always bow. We ought 
to fear Him and detannine our duty through that fear. There is 
no reason whatever to justify the Hindus and the Mussal- 
mans to fight one another. I see neither religious grievance nor 

in Hindi to addresses of welcome presented by 
W md tke I^sstrict Board of BHagalpur. 
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any other justification for the fight. It is our madness alone which 
is responsible for it. If we want to get rid of this ignorance and 
become men, we must give up our pride and in fear of God purify 
our hearts and again tiy to unite and become one. 

Man wants one thing and God may want another. What do 
we know of the purpose which He wants to fulfil by making our 
hearts so bad ? God’s work only He knows. On being asked about 
it by a few Mussalman friends who are genuinely and really 
anxious to settle this quarrel, I have advised them to do exactly 
as some Mussalmans of the time of the first four Caliphs did ? What 
is to be done when two brothers fight among themselves? Mis- 
understanding is created, God is forgotten and they are at daggers 
drawn to cut one another’s throat. We should treat this case as 
the one just described, and do what the noble Mussalmans of those 
days did. I have this advice for both the Hindus and the Mussal- 
mans — that those Hindus who do not hate the Muslims and 
have regard for the Koran and those Mussalmans who have no 
enmity with the Hindus and respect the Gita as well should bring 
themselves into the depth of their own hearts. Now the days arc 
no more when one used to seek refuge in the caves of Egypt or the 
jungles of the Himalayas. Even there one can get no peace now. 
He will be followed by the electric light, and even if that does not 
happen, the airships will be there to disturb him. In these days 
we have access to only one cave. We are to sit in that cave of our 
hearts and pray to God: ®‘Keep at least my heart pure.” When 
the quarrelling brothers are cured of their madness, the cave- 
dwellers will be requisitioned for service. May God bless the 
whole nation and all- those who have kept aloof from these quarrels 1 
Not only these two communities but all classy living in India, 
men of all province, may live together as brothers and sisters. 
They may regard others’ women as their own mothers and sisters, 
I would like every Mussalman to know that it is only they who 
are mad who think of saving Islam by the help of the sword 
only. And to those Hindus also who want to save Hinduism 
by the help of the sword my message is that, if you want to 
dmw your swords, draw them by ail means, but for the sake 
of God do not call in a tliird party to arbitrate. You want to 
escape from one another and it is because of this that you recxig- 
nize the necessity of the existence of a third party. So, I have 
thought it fit to bring myself into my own hearL I am no more 
going to fast for Hindu-Muslim quarrels. Ail that was poj^ble 
fbr a man to do I have tried. Now I pray to God for more 
knowledge. I believe that in due time the Hindus and the Mimal- 
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mans will come round, but let those fight who want to. Let all 
Hindus and Mussulmans who like to draw their swords against 
one another, draw them, but it would have been much better if they 
had taken to the practice of non-violence as a religious duty. I 
have understood non-violence only after having fully known what 
violence is. I have said this many a time and I do it now again 
— better commit violence than sit helplessly in the name of non- 
violence. To the coward I shall not be able to deliver my message 
of non-violence. Him I shall not be able to teach the lesson of 
peacefulness; I will be able to give the lesson of peace, the lesson of 
non-violence, only to those who do not fear to die, who are not 
afraid of their opponents. Maulana Shaukat Ali once told me 
that he and his brother had not lost their senses when they accept- 
ed non-violence as a policy. They did so because they knew that 
the non-violence that I suggested required the use of all the bra- 
very that they possessed. They knew that in non-violence also it 
was necessary to know and practise the art of dying and they were 
prepared to die happily if occasion arose for it. But they felt that, 
if they died with their swords drawn, they would be committing 
suicide, but as they wanted to die in the service of the country 
and Islam, they would have to die without drawing blood. 

Whenever I see cowardice and fear, I ask people to draw the 
sword. The inhabitants of a neighbouring village told me, when 
I went to Bettiah in 1921, that the policemen molested their 
women and looted their houses and whilst the police were doing 
this, they had run away. When I asked them the reason for it, 
they at once told me that their running away was due to my 
teaching ot non-violence. I felt then that if the earth could have 
given me place, it would have been better for me to have buried 
myself therein. Had I ever given the lesson never to draw the sword 
in any case ? If one could not die without drawing blood, one must 
retaliate and die in the protection of one’s property and honour. 
I had told them to die long before anybody could touch their wives 
and if they could not die without retaliation, they were to take their 
swords in their hands and die before anybody could reach their 
women* They were to teach their women also to protect their 
own honoiir, to die before anybody could lay his hands upon their 
body. One who knows how to die becomes firee for ever. The 
sword becomes a woithless weapon for him. The swordsman loses 
ali his strength with the d^truction of his sword, but one who 
knows the science of dying without injuring the wrongdoer dies 
while chmg Ms work. His weapon knows no destruction. But 
I to say tio ti bem , vdho leave their women to , their fate 
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and fly away? Such a man is worse than a mere animal? It would 
be much better if he at least fought with sword in hand, but a 
coward would not use even the sword. For his protection he will 
go to the Government, he will engage the gundas and what not. 
What am I to say to such men ? I know only one lesson and I am 
trying to teach it to India and want the world also to learn it. If 
you do not learn it, I do not know what is going to happen. To- 
day the crores of India cannot use the sword and I do not see 
the time coming in the near future when they will be able to do 
so. I do not know if such a day is going to come even in a hun- 
dred years, but this much I know full well that if India wanted, it 
could be free even now. The sum and substance of all that I have 
said is this that I have lost all influence over Ix>th the Hindus 
and the Mussulmans and therefore my remedy may be taken to be 
a useless one and those who want to fight may fight to their satis- 
faction. But I have no remedy for one who flies away in fear. 

Now comes the question of khadi. This business is one in 
which everybody can take part. But even if the whole country 
were to give up khadi, I at least am not going to throw away my 
charkha. You say that you have not been able to do much khadi 
work. One of the reasons you put forward for this is the legal 
powers. This is true. There are legal difficulties no doubt, but I 
am going to ask this whole assembly and the members of the 
Municipality and the District Board if there is any law prohibiting 
them personally to wear khadi. But if the absence of fine khadi 
is one of the obstacles in your way of using it, then you should 
spin fine yarn yourself and get that woven into fine khadi and that 
khadi you are to use. In the name of God, for the sake of your 
poor countrymen, please spin and use coarse cloth as weU. That 
will not do you any harm. 

You say that iffiadi is sold at a high price and you want to 
practise economy. I will then ask you to shorten your dhoti rf 
6 yards in length and 44 to SO kkcke^ in iM^dth, if you have ihe 

love i>r India. Better dfaotk only three yards long. If any- 
bcKiy ever wants to know the rea^m fts* it, him what I am used 
to say to such men. You are to tdl him that you are umig short 
clothes for the sake of India. We are poor people, we cannot 
afford to buy long khadi dhotis and so we use only half dhotis. A 
shirt cannot be hived, but this also can be easily shortened. The 
same money which you spend on foreign cloth may be very me- 
fuUy employed in covering the naked bodice of a few of the poor 
mters. Today in Bihar, you have got unsold khadi worth one lakh, 
the whole of which if sold could go to the poor oi Bihar. 
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When our sisters spin khadi is woven out of their yarn and we give 
them some break by purchasing that khadi. If you want to serve 
India in the least, if you all want to ameliorate the suffering of 
your brothers and sisters, if you want to make khaddar cheap, 
then you must wear it. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali has asked me to say everywhere, where 
I meet Mussalmans, that he had joined the Spinners’ Association. 
He has got unlimited faith in the charkha because he knows 
that, so long as both the Hindus and Mussalmans are not wholly 
clad in khaddar, India cannot be free. Therefore, he has pro- 
mised to give me three thousand ‘A’ Class Mussulman members 
of the AJ.S.A. within this very year. Only they can be ^A’ Class 
members of the A.I.S.A. who contribute to it one thousand 
yards of self-spun yarn per month — ^in all, twelve thousand yards in 
the year — and are habitual wearers of khadi. The Maulana hop^ 
that he will be able to bring round three thousand members from 
among the Mussalmans before the year closes. It has been com- 
plained that, whereas there are many Hindus in the khadi service, 
there are but few Mussalmans. Therefore, the Maulana wants 
me to declare this also that all such Mussalmans whose hearts 
are pure and who are industrious had got their place in it. But 
they who want to come into it must obey its laws. Hindus, 
Mussalmans, Christians, Parsis, Jews and all have their place in 
this A,I,S.A., if they believe in khadi. 

To the Hindus I want to say something about untouchahi- 
Hty, If you want to do some real service, and want to save your 
Hindu dharma, you must remove this. If you fail to get rid of this, 
be sure that Hinduism itself will be rid of you. That religion 
cannot be a holy religion in which hatred is taught against even 
one man. Let a man be a very great criminal; the least you can 
do is to reform him and not to hate him. Where is the justifica- 
tion for hating the untouchables who are servants of the coun- 
try? Let us think it to be no sin to touch them. Let us not fly 
firom them. To those who claim to be sanatani Hindus, I say that 
the religion of untouchability, as it is understood today, is not 
to he found in any of the Vedas or the Shastras. Ramachandra 
had no scruples in touching Guharaj. He embraced Guhar^, 
drank water from his hands. Bhara^i went so far as to bow to 
Guharaj. 

You have referred to liquor also. Truly, we had reduced it 
to a very great extent in 1921, rather we had almost given it up, 
but our boat has now drHted. away from the shore. I know the 
moA softi^tmiies ev^ violence. Had violence not 
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been used, perhaps^ this picketing also would not have been dis- 
continued. But even today you had better do what little you can 
do in this direction and induce others to give up this habit. In the 
same way, you are to give up smoking, taking ganja^ bhang and other 
intoxicants. 

The Searchlight^ 16-10-1925 


157, SPEECH AT MARWARI AGARWAL SAB HA, 
BHAGALPUR 


Ociaber 1, 1925 

In reply to an address presented to him on behalf erf" the Marwari com- 
munity at the first session of the Marwari Agarwal Sabha that held its sittings 
at Bhagalpur the other dayj Mahatmaji said that when it was found that it was 
physically impossible for him to complete the Bihar tour, the question arose 
as to where he should go and where not and when that was being considered, 
he had told Rajendra Babu not to exclude Kiagalpur from his shortened tour, 
because he had already received their telegram at Ranchi inviting him to the 
place and also because his self-interest also lay in visiting that j^ce. He 
thought that the moment he went to them he would be able to get sKHnethmg 
from them. He had still some value IdTt, although he had cea^d to be a 
practising lawyer long ago. That was why wherever he went he made the 
people of the place do some work. Of the f^ople of Bha^lpur, he expect^ 
both: he wanted to make them work as well as to get as rninh moeey from 
them as possible, if they were prepared to give him. Proceeding, he said: 

What should I say of the address that you have presented 
to me? It would be a mere commonplace to say that I am 
grateful to you for it, Wbat I expect of thc^ who present any 
address to me is that they should act and mould their ccmduct 
in accordance with the sentiments and the ideals eapress^ in the 
addr^s. Tliat will give me real pleasure indeed. A time comes 
when one becomes sick of l^^rii^ omels pra^ and I stand before 
you as the living iili:^tration rf it. I can well fency that one’s 
own praise Tnight be agreeaMe to a certain extent, but whether 
it is always so I cannot say. My own experience for the last 
40 years is that my own praise has never been plea^g to me. 
But even to thc^ who do like to hear their praise, a time comes 
when they feel sick of it, I for one am not prepared to Ic^ my 
sleep simply for the sake of hearing myself praised and you will, 
therefore, have to do some work in accordance with what you 
have said in the addre^ 
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under the circumstaxicesj that what they are doing today is right 
and that it shall be followed in future as well. When influential 
men in society go wrong, when out of ignorance or malice they 
want to boycott a certain man, then it is his duty, he who does 
not agree with them, to allow himself to be boycotted by them. 
We have been obsessed by self-interest, for which I do not find 
any justification. I see before my own eyes the debauchee and 
the rake with whose sins we are fuUy familiar, yet they are never 
boycotted by society. There are the drunkards and the meat- 
eaters and they are in society. But as soon as you touch an un- 
touchable, regarding it as your dharma, you are immediately 
boycotted. This is nothing but sheer high-handedness and is 
sure to lead society to ruin. Boycott has a science and method of 
its own. I do not projx>se to take your time in discussing the 
details of it. 

But I would ask men of status and influence not to take 
recourse to it all on a sudden, without any thought. You must 
be sympathetic to him who attempts to reform the conununity 
in any particular direction. Do not destroy the Hindu dharma 
which we want to protect. In futmre, there is to be an inter- 
mixture of various communities. I would beg of you to give up 
this weapon of boycott for it is of no value so long as there reign 
supreme all sorts of corruption and sins among us and so long as 
we have not developed self-restraint -and self-discipline among 
ourselves. 

Proceeding, Mahatmaji said that tkimaskrama was one thing and the exis- 
tence of several smaller castes was quite a dififerent thing. 

Members of one caste living in different provinces, far away 
from one another, and following different vocations in life have 
become strangers to each oth^. This is narrow-mindedness. Your 
Sammelan is dear to me so long as it vontjmwes to minister to the 
gocni of the community. There can only t>e one community of 
Brahmins. Why canm>t a feahmin give away his daughter 

in marriage to a Bengali or a Marwari Brahmin? Why should one 
contracting such a relation he boycott^ by society ? Your Shastras 
do not lay down any injunction that a Va^ya of Gujarat should 
not contract any relationship with a Vaisya of any oilier pro- 
vince. The Marwari community would foe swept out of 

existence if the interrelations between the different eda^es of 
Marwaris be regarded as adkmma. The sham and the unreal hold 
the field today. If you want to recognize the mrmskrama dharma, 
you will have to give the go-by to all these. If lugger folks are 
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obsessed with the pride of self-:importance, it is for the workers to 
go on with their business undaunted by anything. It matters not 
if they are boycotted^ if they are deprived of the services of a 
barber or a dhobi or a domestic servant and suffer consequently. 
Tilings have, indeed, come to such a pass in Gujarat. The 
gentleman I have referred to above writes to me to say that he 
gets neither the services of a barber nor a dhobi nor does he get 
anyone to fetch water for him. And in reply I have told him 
that he should better die of thirst and hunger than swerve even 
an inch from the path which he thinks it his duty to follow. 
If the bigger folks would forsake their path of righteousness and 
boycott you, your duty is simply to act with such wisdom and 
undergo humiliation with such calmness and courage as may 
ultimately make them yield to you. When Prahlad's father boy- 
cotted his son, he could never silence him or make him inactive. 
Prahlad taught his classmates to utter the name of Rama and he 
thus civilly disobeyed his father. The same may be done by a 
member of a particular community towards his own community. 

Mahatmaji proceeding dwelt upon the problem of child-widow remar- 
riage and said that at first he thought that a society could tolerate a child- 
widow to the extent of even 10 to 20 thousand in number. But under the 
present state of affairs something would have to be done to bring about re- 
forms in this direction as well. He said: 

At first I thought that the problem could be solved if the 
widower also did not remarry. But nobody agrees to it. In fact, 
some people begin settling their remarriage even at the burning- 
ghat. The fathers of some of the brides betrothed their daughters 
by telegram and it matters not if the age of the bridegroom be 
even 45 and that of the bride only 12. 

Therefore under the present state of affairs I have come to 
the conclusion that child-widows will have to be remarried. If 
it is not done, the result will be that cases of suicide, as have 
happened in Bengal and Delhi, would go on increasing. We have 
no right perforce to keep these child-widows always in that state. 
Our duty, our dharma, tells us to remarry such widows. A cer- 
tain sister of mine asked me if I would help her in raising the 
marriageable age of girls to 14 years. I would tell her that not 
to s|^ak of 14, I would not marry a girl even at the age of 16. 

I have al^ so^e girls under my control and I also know 
fathers cf some who do hear me and I have been able to 
piOTaade them to*! to ^latortain any proposal or ever have any talk 
^ wards. |t is for us to teach pup 
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wards to have pure thoughts and not to corrupt their minds by 
talking about their marriages. I want to make the mothers of 
these girls Sitas of yore. How is that to be done? Sita could 
withstand the fire-test so well. She entered the fire but came out 
absolutely unscathed. How we wish there were reborn ladies of 
such great eminence amongst us I But how can we expect it to 
be so, if from their very childhood we make our girls imbibe bad 
ideas. One who has been able to realize the importance of this 
reform will be prepared to undergo any sacrifice for its sake. 
Even in Western coimtries, where indulgence predominates and 
which are not noted for renunciation, there are to be Ibund women 
even today whose hearts are pure and uncontaminated. I had 
such a girb with me in South Africa who served thousands of 
men, who carried on the entire work of satyagraha in the Trans- 
vaal when I, along with my other fellow- workers, was sent to jail. 
She came in contact, then, with thousands of people, but none 
could cast an evil eye on her. 

There was also an Indian lady with me there, but she could 
not do that work. She went to jail but, she would not have been 
able to do even that, had I not deprived her of ail her orna- 
ments. One must have a right to go to jail and she alone has that 
right who has given up her ornaments. 

Now, I shall tell you of my own pet subject. You have re- 
ferred to khadi in your address- I have thought very deeply on 
the subject and it is only after considerable meditation that I 
have come to this conclusion and taken to the work of khadi- I 
know I shall not be able to achieve all I want in this life. 

The next j>omt dwelt upon by Mahatmaji was the subject of cow-pro- 
tection. He said: 

If we want to protect the cows we can do so only by lcx>k- 
ing at the problem as I do, not by fighting the Mussalmans or 
the Englishmen or by begging favours of them. Bering without 
resolve would be ab^lutely i^eless. I am compiling today a 
statement showing the numb^ of cattle for the of which we 
ourselves are responsible. The gw^dms (milkmen) are our own 
men — ^they are Hindus. But it is they who ssdl tbdr cattle to the 
butchers. Marwaris are also our men and they also export th^ 
cows and oxen to other places. Soao^ erf* these e:q3ortoi cMtte 
are butchered in the slaughter-hoii^ of Bomt^y and Oakutta ami 
some are sent out to Australia from whore thdfr n^at fe exports^ 


^ Son|a Schlesin, mds Vol. XI, p. 1^, 
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to this country as tinned beef. The way to prevent this is by 
taking upon ourselves the responsibility of supplying milk and 
leather. And the responsibility for all this rests on our shoulders. 

I know well how chamars in some native States poison their cattle. 
In a certain native State, I understand, they are given contracts 
at the rate of per thousand of dead animals. This is not right. 
It would be better if the rate be not per thousand but per one 
single dead animal. I do not like that the chamars should take 
the meat of dead animals. When I ask them to give up this 
habit, they tell me that so long as they deal in dead animals, it is 
difficult for them to give up that habit because the meat is so 
tasty. They contend that it is not right to place the sweets 
before a boy and ask him not to take them. They say that, if they 
are to give up that business, they should be engaged in some 
other business, e.g., weaving. Likewise, the Marwaris express 
their willingness to give up their dealing in foreign cloth. They 
even give me money for that purpose. But they say that so long 
as people do not give up using foreign cloth, it is difficult for them 
to give up dealing in the same. They contend that they have no 
enmity with khaddar, but unless there is created a market for 
the same, they would not give up their business in foreign cloth. 
Thus, if we want to protect the cows, we will have to take to the 
business of a chamar, we will have to take into our own hands 
all the tanneries in the country. There is only one tannery in 
the country which does not accept hides of slaughtered animals. 
Today lakhs of cattle are slaughtered in the country. The hides 
of such animals cost dearer than the hides of those who die a 
natural death because the dead ones have to be dragged and so 
their hides get stained. They, therefore, find it difficult to dis- 
pel of such hides in the market. The tanneries, therefore, in 
order to have brisk business, purchase the hides of slaughtered 
animals only. And the shoes that you use are made of such 
hid^. Thus they will have to see to it that only the hides of the 
dead animals are made use of. And for this the chamars will 
have to be impressed with what their duties are. They should 
make use of the hides of dead animals only. And secondly, they 
will have to give up taking meat of dead animals. If this is not 
done, cow-protection will be an impossible proposition. We should 
fully understand the economic condition of the country and if we 
can make arrangements for sufficient supply of milk to those 
living in towns, it is just po^ble the slaughter of cows may 
decrease considerably. The large number of tanneries also subsist 
on the number of animals slaughtered in the country. On the 
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fall in the number of the latter, the number of the former will 
also go down. 

Proceeding, he said that in that way they would have more money for 
the goshalas. Those that exist were languishing for want of suflScient funds. 
They would have to improve them if they were keen on cow-protection. 

Mahatmaji next dwelt upon the subject of propagation of Hindi and 
Devanagari characters and said that some five or six years back he had 
spoken to them on the subject and they were pleased to sul^ribe 50 thou- 
sand rupees which had been utilized for teaching Hindi to thousands of Dravi- 
dians in South India and an account of which had already been published. 
Considerable work in that direction had been done in that part of the 
country. Hindi press^ had been started, Hindi magazines were being publish- 
ed, Hindi-Telugu and Hindi-Tamil and other primary Hindi books in Tamil 
had been published. But much still remained to be done. He appealed to 
them to accept and propagate at least the Devanagari characters and publish 
important works of different languages in Hindi- If Rabindra Babu’s works 
were published in Devanagari characters, those who knew Sanskrit might be 
able to follow them. 

Thus Mahatmaji spc^e to them on the fcmr important subjects of the 
day, and appealed to them to help any or all of the four causes whichever 
they liked most. He also appealed to them to contribute handscanely to the 
De^bandhu Memorial Fund. He again reminded them erf the four things 
about which he had spoken to them and appealed to them to help any one 
of the four th^y liked or ail. But he would tell them that ail the four were 
equally important and righteous causes. Referring ^ain to the untouch- 
ables, he said that he was trying to open schools to make arrangements for 
water for them where none existed. He wanted also to make separate temples 
for them. But the latter work must await till really capable and righteom 
men came out from among the untouchables to m a n age the temples. 

Concluding, Mahatmaji expre^d his sincere gratitude to the amiicnee 
for calmly listening to his long address and said: 

I am now a poor man, but I am seeking the co-operation of 
the rich for providing clothes to my naked sisters. I want to esta- 
blish Ramarajya. I do not talk to the men about Ramarajj^a because 
I know that they are sure to help that cause when the womenfolk 
come forward to do so. Therefore, whenever I talk to the women- 
folk I always talk not about swaraj but of Remarajj^a. This Rama- 
rajya does not concern merely the administration of the country. 
But certain other reforms as well are absolutely necessary and these 
are comprehended in the four things I have mentioned above. 
Therefore, I do not want to offer to you any temptation except 
that of dharma. Both you as well as your sisters in villages will 
reap the fruits thereof. 
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We will be able to protect our dharma mainly by the strength 
of our own character. By character alone we will be able to offer 
protection even to the world. You are rendering all possible help 
to me as you should in this direction. May I always prove worthy 
of the same is my earnest prayer to God. 

The Searchlight^ 9-10-1925 

158. LETTER TO J. KUSARY 

On Tour, 
October 3, 1925 

DEAR FRIEND, 

You asked me questions now over a month ago about the 
advisability of getting enough recognition from the Calcutta Uni- 
versity so as to enable you to take boys who might desire to appear 
for its examinations. Personally I am averse to it. I do not like 
this mania for examinations. It has undermined the mental and 
physical health of our youth. For this reason alone, if for no other, 
I would like national institutions to remain unbending and de- 
pend for their progress upon their own inherent merit. I would 
like a proper revolt against the soul-destroying examinations. But 
you know best what you should do in the circumstances that 
face you and if you have not the same repugnance that I have 
for the mania for university certificates, you would unhesitatingly 
secure the restricted recognition you mention. What with my 
temperament would be bad for me need not be necessarily bad for 
you or anyone else with a different temperament. I would there- 
fore like you not to follow my opinion unless it appeals to you 
so forcibly as to give you satisfaction, even though without recog- 
nition your school may contain only twenty boys or even less. I 
would love to train even one boy with robust independence. I 
thoroughly understand and appreciate all that you say in favour 
oi securing Recognition* of the limited type referred to by you 
and it is a view that deserves respectful consideration. I would 
not therefore misunderstand you if, after weighing all the pros 
and cons, you come to the conclusion that it is best for you and 
the people in whose midst you are working to apply for recogni- 
tion. 

Touts sincerely , 

M. Kf Gandhi 

a 7i^ 



159. TO MY BROTHERS AND SISTERS OF KUTCH 


On the 21st of October, I shall, Gk>d willing, set foot in Kutch 
for the first time in my life.^ In agreeing to go there at this time 
I have yielded to the power of love. Other provinces, out of com- 
passion for me, have left me free for this year. You want me to go 
there while the Maharao^ is present and the thought was painfiil 
to me that, if I did not go in October, a trip that had been 
talked about for nine months could not be imdertaken until 
April. You have assured me that you will let me have rest in 
Kutch and that you will hand me large sums of money for the 
cause of the spinning-wheel and khadi. This is a great temptation 
for me. 

I too am eager to meet the Maharao Saheb. I am a good 
friend and servant of the Princes. My father, grand-father and 
other relations were in the service of Indian States. Even today, 
I see a few of my relations earning their living in the States of 
Kathiawar. 

But my connections with Indian States cannot blind my eyes 
to facts. I am not unaware of the state of misrule in certain Stat^. 
I have received a pile of letters from the people regarding the 
Maharao Saheb's administration. I shall express my genuine 
regard for the Maharao Saheb by putting the substance of these 
letters before him with an open mind. 

1 do not hanker after respect from either the Princes or thdr 
subjects. I have had too much of resj>ect. If I was not afraid of 
appearing guilty of discourtesy, I would agree to visit a place 
only on condition that I was not given an address of welcome 
there. The cries of “Victory to the Mahatma’^ jar on my ears. 
All shouting has become unbearable to me. I wish to remain 
an untouchable so far as touching of my feet in reverence is 
concerned. If people feel any respect for me, I should certainly like 
to see them emulate whatever is good in me. My brothers and 
sisters in Kutch have showered love on me. They have also given 
me large sums of money for my work. 

My hunger, however, can never be satisfied. 

In my old age now I have only two or three means o£ wor- 
shipping God. I should like to devote the i^t of my life to these. 

^ Gandhiji r^ched Katch cm October 22, 1925. 

2 Tbe ruler of the then princely State of Kutch 
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The name of Rama is dear to my lips; if, however, this is not en- 
graved in my heart, its mechanical repetition would only bring 
me degradation. What is in one’s heart is certain to be expressed 
in one’s actions. I have, therefore, always regarded the service 
of others as the only true dharma. 

Thus it is that I found the spinning-wheel and the work of 
eradication of untouch ability. Through the spinning-wheel I 
serve the poorest of the poor in the country. I invite the Maha- 
rao Saheb and his subjects to join me in this yajna. 

However, the people of Kutch are of a venturesome spirit. 
They cross the oceans for the sake of trade. It is not enough 
for them to spin and wear khadi. I expect them to give me money 
and help the walking skeletons in the country to put on some flesh. 
It should not be forgotten that this is what we have resolved to 
do to perpetuate Deshbandhu’s memory. I have heard it said 
that I take money from Kutch and send it elsewhere. This is a 
fact, but it should not be a complaint. Why should I collect 
money for Kutch? If there is poverty in Kutch, the fact is a slur 
on the Maharao Saheb and on the multi-millionaires of Kutch. 
I have never lived there. Through whom can I use the money 
there? It would be proper for the people of Kutch to collect the 
money which they need and use it there. It is my job to collect 
money from wherever possible and use it where I see the need 
and for work which seems essential to me or for specified, worthy 
causes. There are rich Vaishnavas in Kutch. Being myself a 
Vcdsktiava^ I believe I know what the term means. My consci- 
ence can never accept the idea that a Vaishnava can regard him- 
self polluted by the touch of an Antyaja and still be a Vaishnava. 
Just as, through the spin nin g-wheel, I wish to serve the Divine 
Mother, whose children are the poor, so I wish to purify Hindu- 
ism by working for the eradication of untouchability and serving 
the As^ajas thereby. We cannot persist in the practice of un- 
touchabiiity, and at the same time hope to preserve Hinduism* 
I canimt bear AMyajas being treated with contempt. I would 
nc^ have even the sovereignty of this world or the next if I had 
to fiMsake the A^ajas for that. I wish that the Vaishnavas of 
Kutcdi will understand their dharma. 

Do not forget that king Yudhishthira refused to leave behind 
even the dog who had accompanied him and enter heaven by him- 
^If. He accepted the same dharma as you and I do. Who was 
kii^ Nishad^ from wimm Rama accepted fruit with love? 

* aT a t*e m ^ Vlac&yas, in the Rmu^cma 
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Bharat felt sanctified as he embraced the other with love. Who 
is a Chandal in this Kaliyuga^ or rather, who is not? Let us not 
distort the meaning of the Shastras. Let us not drown oui^elv^ 
in a well just because it belongs to our forefathers. Let us swim in 
it instead. A custom or Shastra which is contrary to universal- 
ly accepted moral principles is not fit to be followed. If anyone 
can show that the Vedas enjoin cow-slaughter or killing of ani- 
mals, shall we be prepared to follow them? 

You have no Hindu-Muslim problem in your part of the 
country, and even if you have one, I have accepted defeat and 
abandoned the attempt to solve it. As, however, the elephant 
king learnt to pray truly only when he had failed in all his at- 
tempts, so I believe that I, too, having failed in my efforts, am 
now truly praying to God for the welfare of both the commu- 
nities. Dharma enjoins tapascharya in times of difficulty. Tapas- 
charya means self-purification, knowledge of the atman and its rea- 
lization. If there are amongst us some who are pure in heart, 
despite our conflicts everything will turn out weU in the end. 

I have always told women that my swaraj means Ramarajya 
or the rule of dharma. We cannot succeed in ^tablishing it unless 
we carry out the programmes mentioned above. 

For the Hindus, however, rule of dharma is impo^ble as 
long as they do not attend also to the dharma of protecting cows. 
This cannot be done by merely establishing goshdas of some 
sort. I have started effective work in this field only lately, but I 
think we can succeed in it with the help of pwple like you. 
I see that it is quite po^ble to prevent the slaughter of innume- 
rable cows, buHocks, buffaloes, etc- All that is mjuired is exp^ 
knowledge, systematic work and money. Money is donated in 
plenty but, in my opinion, it is misu^ for want of knowledge- 
I have written all this for you to reflect upon. Give much 
thought to it. As you will let me have plmty rest, we shai 
be able to discus these matters if you can ap^ wmm tirm 
for the purpose. Point out to me any enw you may see in my line 
of reasoning. If there is none, give me all posriMe help. 

Tear friad md samd, 
Mohajcdas Karakchakd Gai^bhi 

[From Gujarati] 

J^amjwoR, 4 “ 10-1925 



160. SPINNERS^ ASSOCIATION 


The establishment of the Spinners'* Association is no ordi- 
nary event. It is the fruit of the pledge taken by its founders. It 
proclaims their faith in the spinning-wheel and their determina- 
tion to sacrifice everything for its sake. 

To me, it stands for swaraj. I believe it to be impossible to 
serve the millions except through it. No one can serve all indi- 
vidually. Every person, however, can engage himself in work 
which involves the service of all and whose fruit will be shared by 
everyone. Only the spinning-wheel can reach crores of people, 
can satisfy their hunger and function as Annapoorna^ to them. H 
I start a factory which makes baskets, I would thereby be able 
to help thousands of persons, if a soap factory, I can provide 
employment to about four thousand persons, and to the same 
number through a textile mill, — all the mills taken together pro-, 
vide employment to fifteen lakhs of persons and offer dividends to 
about four thousand persons. If, however, I engage myself in 
promoting spinning, I join an industry providing employment 
to crores. 

On reflection, the reader will see that there is no other work 
which can benefit crores. Agriculture is indeed one such profes- 
sion. But, for one thing, it has not disappeared and, for another 
it is not a kind of work which anyone can do at any hour and 
for any length of time. But spinning? One can do it at any place, 
and, if one carries a takli in one^s pocket, one can spin a few 
yards by way ofyajna even while walking. Spinning done even for 
a minute is useful, but one cannot do farming in that way. That 
work must be done for a certain minimum, and considerable length 
of time at one place. Spinning, therefore, is a great sacrifice in 
which all can easily join. 

Is there anyone who would not like to join an Association 
devoted to such work? How can we argue with people who ob- 
ject to spinning? Why should anyone fail to welcome the addi- 
tion of a few yards of yam to the country’s wealth, and that 
too through work done in spare time? 

I vmk that all men and women will join this Association. 
I did not like and many others also did not like, the change 
permitting the COTtribution of 1,000 instead of 2,000 yards of 
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yam. This, however, is no reason for keeping ont of the Asso- 
ciation. Anyone who wishes may certainly contribute 2,0(M) yards. 
It is a very desirable thing to take a pledge, but the omission of the 
clause requiring a pledge does not mean that those who were 
in favour of taking a pledge should not join the Association. They 
may, as individuals, certainly take the pledge. Moreover, even 
though a pledge is not necessary the understanding is that, except 
for circumstances beyond one’s control, every member will spin 
daily for half an hour. The idea of prescribing a pledge was 
dropped, but every member of the Executive Committee will regard 
the spinning movement as his principal sphere of work. 

But what about persons under eighteen and those who cannot 
spin regularly? As in the past, they should spin and send as 
^ft as much yam as they can. 

No cotton will be given this time, and no attempt will be made 
to flatter and j>ersuade people to spin- Let only those send 
yam who accept spinning as a sacred duty. Cotton costs very little 
and, besides, we should not s|>end on anything more than it is 
worth- The very purpose of bilging for voluntary gifts of cotton 
is that: 

1. khadi may be made cheaper; 

2. people, instead of idling away their time, may spend it 
in the service of the country; 

3. the rich may establish a direct link with the poor and 
think of them every day; 

4. everyone may help in bringing about boycott of foreign 
cloth; 

5. everyone may serve the country in one way or anotl^r 
to the best of his or her ability; 

6. the middle class, which at present lives on the toil c£ the 
poor and willingly gives nothing in return, may now give some- 
thing; 

7. The middle class may, by its example €£ spinning, show 
to the poor who have lost faith in life it^if the means re- 
covering that faith. 

These results wiU follow only if people spin with love. Much 
monetary help will be required in this great task. I hope that 
those who have faith in the spinning-wheel wiH not only cxmtri- 
bute yarn but also, if they can afibrd it, help with money. 

Tliis body will provide employment to many in the middle 
class. The figures which I have published show that even today 
a large number are earning their livelihood through this work. 
If the A^odation works in a big way it can become a means €3f 
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providing employment to thousands. It is not at all surprising 
that a work which involves trade worth crores of rupees can 
help thousands to earn an honest living. 

And now about the question of confidence. Are the members 
of the Committee men of ability and do they inspire confidence? 
In my humble view, they are and they do. It is true that there 
are other workers of equal worth who have been left out. It 
has been suggested that a sort of Brains Trust should be formed 
by including in it all those who ought to have been on the 
Committee but are not. I have thought over this suggestion, and 
feel that there is no need for such a body. There is less to think 
about and more to do. It would, therefore, be better to have 
as small a body as possible consisting of men who would give ail 
their time to the task of setting up a machinery for implementing 
the decisions. 

This is an Association for service, and not for satisfying one’s 
desire for power and authority. In a body in which there is no 
scope at all for anyone to assume leadersHp and the only duty 
is that of service, there can be no rivalry for positions of authority. 
I wish that those whose one aim is to serve will send whatever 
suggestions they feel like making any time. If we form a Brains 
Trust, it should meet and dehberate. This may be necessary when 
we have to consider a new policy or method of work. In the 
present instance, what is required is supervision of work. I, 
therefore, feel that a committee of twelve is sufficient for our 
purpose. I have given up the idea of filling the three vacancies 
which remain even in this small number, for it is not necessary 
that every place should be filled. Experience alone will teach us 
what more we need. 

Our aim in undertaking trade in khadi is service. The 
service motive has no place in other forms of trade. It is be- 
lieved that business and service do not go together. We cannot 
do trade in khadi at all without State patronage or unless we 
undertake it with service motive. If those who undertake it 
should do so with such a motive, those who buy khadi should 
he actuated by the same motive. There is no doubt that anyone 
who gives up the use of Paris lace or Manchester muslin, despite 
all his love for them, and takes to khadi, will be serving others 
hy his action. 

May Gk>d increase the number of dedicated khadi workers. 

[From Gujarati] 

4 - 10-1925 



16L ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA 

The All-India Congress Committee has passed a resolution 
to the effect that meetings should be held at all places on the 
11th of October to extend our moral support to the Indians in 
South Africa in the impending calamity that threatens them. 
People belonging to all parties should be invited to these meet- 
ings. As there is no difference of opinion on this matter^ we can 
hope that persons belonging to all partis will attend. Even an 
expre^ion of our feelings will strengthen the spirit of the Indians 
of South Africa. These meetings will help the Indian Government 
if it wishes to do something, and, in any case, we shall have 
done our best. I, therefore, hope that meetings will be held at 
aU places and that people will attend in large numbers. No one 
with any political consciousness can be altogether ignorant of the 
problem in South Africa. 

[From Gujarati] 

Namjivan^ 4-10-1925 


m. LETTER TO ESTHER MEMON 

Oct^kr 5, 1925 


MY DEAR ESTHER, 

I am writing this at Deoghar which is a beautiful place in 
the Bihar tour. Today is my Monday^ I have your long letter 
before me. I have always thought of you all. I was much 
relieved to know that you had completely recovered and that 
the recovery was due to an Indian medicine. I hope that, having 
regained your health, you will keep it. 

It is good that Miss Petersen is to go to Denmark early next 
year. She deserves the rest. It is nice too that she will leave 
the school in a progr^ive state. I had no doubt about its 
success. Patience was all that was needed. In these days of 
many bogus or selfish things, people look askance at anything new 
or out of the ordinary. 

Are you also at Porto Novo? Or has Menongot jsomething 
after his heart? 


1 Day of alence 
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Of course, you are all coming into the Spinners’ Association, 
Have you read the constitution? 

I had a very sweet letter a month or two ago from a Danish 
lady. I would certainly love to go to Denmark. But [I] have 
no desire to leave India until non-violence is more firmly rooted 
than it is in the soil. I know that it is truth, but I may be a 
poor representative of it. This I know that I cannot live with- 
out truth and non-violence. 

If you take up the task of writing my biography, you have 
to pass many months at the Ashram and, may be, even travel 
to South Africa and visit Champaran and ELheda, probably the 
Punjab, too. It is a big job if it is done thoroughly. It was in 
these places I tried to work out non-violence as I understand and 
know it. 

With love to you all and kisses to baby, 

Toms, 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I reach the Ashram in the beginning of November. 

From a photostat: Courtesy: National Archives of India 


163, STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 

October 7, 1925 

Happily the question of British Indians in South Afidca is 
not a party question. India must be able to avert the calamity 
that threatens to overtake our countrymen in that sub-continent 
The proposed legislation^ is a manifest breach of the Settlement 
of 1914. My experience of the Indian question in South Africa 
is one of a series of breaches of promises and declarations which 
have been proved from official records. The proposed legislation k 
in effect a confiscation of almost every right that the British 
Indians possess. Their sole crime consists in being good traders 
and not being Europeans. There can be no compromise in thb 
matter, no repatriation even when euphemistically described as 
vc^untary. Let me, however, say that retaliation will be no re- 

1 Areas Reservation and Immigration and R.egistration (Further Prtwi^ 
sion) Bill, introdnced in the Union Parliament in July 1925. The Bill song^ 
to prevent acqumtion of land by Asiatics except in certain specified area®. 
wye Voi XXVI, pp. 276-7. 
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medy if only because there can be no effective retaliation. The 
only remedy is diplomatic pressure. Lord Hardinge applied, it 
successfully. ^ Will the present Gk>vernment repeat the perfor- 
mance? 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 12-10-1925 


164, LETTER TO DAHYABHAI M. PATEL 

Aso Vad 5 [October 7, 1925}^ 

BHAI DAHYABHAI, 

I have not been able yet to read your long letter. I had 
your second one yesterday. It is certain that I will not be able 
to go there on the 31st October but I shall fix the date when I 
reach the Ashram in the beginning of November. 

Vtmdermfaram from 
Mohandas 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 2692. Courtesy: Dahyabhai M. Patel 


165, SPEECH A T PUBLIC MEETING, GIRIDIH 

October 7y 1925 

Gandhiji received addresses from the Local Board, the public, the 
Municipality and the gpskala in a public meeting attended by not less than 
ten thousand men. 

Mahatmaji said that he was g^iven to imderstand that Giridih being a 
mica field, labourers could not be induced to take to the charkha when they 
got more money by working in the pits. To them he said that he could 
understand labourers not spinning, but he could not understand where was the 
diflScultv’ in their not using khadi. The middle-class people had ample time 
to Sparc and they could easily afford to give half an hour to spinning, not 
for themselves but for the sake of their country, and give over the yam pro- 
duced as charity to the Congress, One yard of khaddar was certainly com- 
paratively dearer than the cheaper foreign cloth, but all the same it was 
cheaper as it enabled some money to go direct into the pockets of their poor 
sisters and the weavers. He next referred to untouchability and said that 

1 The reference presumably is to a speech Lord Hardinge delivered at 
Madras on November 24, 1913 concerning the conditloii of Indians in South 
Africa; mde VoL XII, Appendix XVL 

2 From the postmari; 
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it was a standing disgrace for Hinduism, and although he thanked them for 
running a school for the untouchables, he could not be satisfied if they them- 
selves did not go to them to mix with them and enquire about their poverty 
and their grievances, and try to remove them. 

In the Local Board address it was hinted that the obstinacy of the laws 
and their differences with the District Board stood in the way of their doing 
even their own work. 

In these conditions it was practically impossible for them to claim any 
solid work to their credit. But they could promise to do any work whatever 
in future when conditions improved. To them Mahatmaji said that no 
obstacle was too great if they only had the will to surmount it. On this 
somebody whispered that it was difficult to keep the roads in a good condi- 
tion when they had no money. Mahatmaji retorting said that they should 
work on the roads themselves and see that they were well kept if they had not 
sifficient money to repair them. 

A municipal commissioner said that he had not sufficient money to 
engage scavengers. In that case, Mahatmaji said they must do the work of 
scavengers themselves and clean even the night-soil themselves. He had done 
these things in Durban and he knew the dignity of it. 

The goskala address referred to cow-protection. To them he would 
only say this — that the Hindus themselves were responsible for the large number 
of cows slaughtered. If they wanted, they could stop cow-slaughter today for 
which they would have to raise its price and not appeal to or fight with 
the Muslims or Englishmen to spare the cows. They had to establish dairies 
where cheapest and purest milk could be had. They must not look upon the 
business of tannery as a peculiarly low one, but should organize the mochis^ and 
have tanneries of their own where hides of only dead, and not slaughtered, 
an’mals could be used. Their goshedas were not working well. They must be 
run on commercial lines. With an appeal for the Deshbandhu fund he con- 
cluded his address. A decent collection was made on the spot and a puree 
of Rs. 2,075 was presented to him on behalf of the Oiridih public. 

The Searchlight^ 9 - 10-1925 


* or sfao^rfjakei^ 



166. SPEECH AT WOMEJfS MEETING, GIRIDIH 


October 7, 1925 

Gandhiji in reply^ . . . thanked the ladies for the kind words cxpre^ed 
in the address. He said that, in order to attain swaraj which was not caaiy 
the political Home Rule but also dharma raj of the kind which was generally 
understood as Ramamjya, which was something higher than ordinary political 
emancipation, they must try to become like Sita of yore who was the soul 
oi Ramarajya. In the days of Sita every' household had its charkha just as they 
find a hearth in ever>’ home. Sita also spun on her own charkha which 
might have been bedecked with jewels and probably ornamented with gold, 
but ail the same it was still a charkha. Moreover they must try to idealiae 
her in her piety as well. Concluding, he appealed for the A. I. Ekshbandhu 
Memorial Fund in response to which a good collection was made <m the spot. 

The Searchlight, 11-10-1925 


167, BIHAR NOTES 

With Aboriginals 

From Ghakradharpur to Chaibasa is a pleasant motor ride 
over a very good road. It was at Chaibasa that I made the 
acquaintance of the Ho tribe — a most interesting body of men 
and women, simple as children, with a faith that it is not easy 
to shake. Many of them have taken to the charkha and khaddar. 
Congress workers began the work of reformation among them in 
1921. Many have given up eating carrion and some have even 
taken to vegetarianism. The Mtmdas are another tribe whom I 
met at KJiunti on my way to Ranchi. The scope for work in 
their midst is inexhaustible. Christian missionaries have been 
doing valuable service for generations, but, in my humble opinion, 
their work suffers because at the end of it they expect conversion 
of these simple people to Ghristianity. I had the pleasure of 
seeing some of their schools in these plac^. It was all pleasing, 
but I could see the co min g conflict between the mi^ionari^ and 
the Hindu workers. The latter have no diflSculty in making 

^ An addles was presented to Gandhiji by the Head Mistre^ of the 
local girls’ schooL He ahQ received a pnrse for the ]peshbaiidhij Mcnwzd 
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their service commendable to the Hos^ the Mundas and the 
others. How very nice it would be if the missionaries rendered 
humanitarian service without the ulterior aim of conversion! 
But I must not reiterate the remarks I made before the Mission- 
ary Conference and other Christian bodies in Calcutta. i I know 
that such a revolutionary change in Christian endeavour as I am 
advocating cannot come through any advice^ especially from an 
outsider, however well-meant it may be; it can only come either 
out of a definite individual conviction or out of some great mass 
movement among Christians themselves. Among these tribes 
there is quite a colony of them called bhaktas^ literally meaning 
devotees. They are believers in khaddar. Men as well as women 
ply the charkha regularly. They wear khaddar woven by them- 
selves. Many of them had walked miles with their charkhas on 
their shoulders, I saw nearly four hundred of them all plying 
their charkhas most assiduously at the meeting I had the privi- 
lege of addressing. They have their own bhajans which they sing 
in chorus. 


In Chhota Nagpur 

Almost the whole of my travelling in Chhota Nagpur was in 
motor-cars, but the roads are all good and the scenery around 
magnificent. From Chaibasa we had to retrace our steps to 
Ghakradharpur and from there we motored to Ranchi, halting 
at Khunti and one or two other places. Just before reaching 
Ranchi at 7 o’clock in the evening a meeting of ladies had been 
arranged. I do not think that either the organizers or the ladi^ 
had bargained for my appeal for the Deshbandhu Memorial 
Fund. But as I hardly ever fail to make that appeal when I 
address public meetings, I made it at this meeting also. The vast 
majority were Bengalis. Many being unprepared had no money 
with them. These, therefore, parted with their ornaments, some of 
which were heavy things. It did one’s soul good to see these 
sisters gladly parting with their ornaments in order to honour the 
menmry of one they loved. Needless to say, I make it perfectly 
cl^r at these meetings that the whole of the gifts would be 
utilized for spreading the charkha and khaddar. 

In Ranchi I was taken to Golkunda^, a little village where 
an experiment in hand-spinning is being made under the aegis 

» me XXVII, pp. 434-9. 

2 It trat^lMirtxi that C^ajadhiji had made a slip in regard to the name- 
ly 2?-l9-1925y sub-tide, “A Gorrectioi^"’, 
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of a co-operative society by Babu Giiishchandra Majumdar, who 
is a khaddar enthusiast. He expects spinning to become a thorough 
success. The experiment has just begun. If organizing is pro- 
perly done and the spinning-wheels fulfil the standard require- 
ments, there should be no difficulty about the charkha becoming 
the success it has been elsewhere. 

There were two theatrical performances given at Ranchi by 
amateur companies for the purpose of Deshbandhu Memorial 
Fund. One was given by Bengalis and the other by Biharis. As 
they were given by amateurs I had no difficulty in accepting their 
invitations but I was severely disappointed over the Bengali per- 
formance. I could see little difference between the performances 
of professionals and this amateur company. There was complete 
aping of professionals. The dresses were all made of foreign 
material. The colouring of faces was also resorted to whereas I 
had expected that these performances would be subdued and that 
there would be at least khaddar used for dress material. So 
when I undertook to go to the Bihari amateurs’ play I made the 
condition that if they wanted me to see their play they should 
have their dresses made of khaddar and that not merely for the 
occasion but for all their performances. To my agreeable 
surprise, the condition was readily accepted. There were only a 
few hours left for making all that change, but they did it and the 
manager made the announcement of the promise given to me and 
prayed for Gkxi’s help that they might be able to fulfil the pro- 
mise. What the Biharis’ play lost in tinsel effect it gained, in 
my opinion, in dignity by the change adopted. I commend 
this very desirable change to all amateur theatrical companies. 
Indeed, even the professionals who have any patriotic instinct can 
easily make this change and thus contribute, though ever so little, 
to the economic uplift of the teeming millions of India, 

I must omit several interesting items including a very pleasing 
discussion on khaddar with Messrs N. K. Roy and S, K. Rao 
of the Department of Industries and a visit to the Brahmacharya 
Ashram which owes its existence to the munificence the Maha- 
rajah of Kasimbazar. From Ranchi we motored to Hazaribagfa 
where, in addition to the usual appointments, I was called upon 
to address the students of St. Golumba’s Missionary Cbllege, a very 
old institution. I spoke to the students on social service and en- 
deavoured to show that it was impossible without character and that 
such service on a large scale in India was only possible through 
penetration into the villages and that it had to be its own re- 
>vard for it brought no excitement, no advertisement and h^d often 
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to be done under most trying circumstances and in the teeth of 
superstition and ignorance. I endeavoured to show that the best 
form that social service could take in India was through the 
spinning-wheel and khaddar, because it brought young men in 
touch with the villagers, it enabled them to put a few coppers 
every day into the pockets of the villagers and created an indis- 
soluble bond between the latter and themselves, and it helped 
them to know their Maker because the selfless service of the 
poor was the service of God. 

KIhuda Bux Library 

From Hazaribagh, with a few stoppages on the motor road 
to Gaya we went to Patna where the main work was the activity 
of the All-India Congress Committee and the inauguration of the 
All-India Spinners" Association. It was at Patna that I discover- 
ed my health would break down under the incessant fatigue of 
travelling. The shouts of the crowds had almost proved unbearable 
as we were nearing Gaya where I was obliged even to stuff my 
ears to prevent the shouts making me almost swoon. Rajendra 
Babu had therefore taken elaborate precautions to prevent noisy 
demonstrations of blind but well-meant affection and he very 
kindly revised and cut down my programme. I had therefore 
comparative rest at Patna. I was able to fulfil the long cherished 
desire of visiting the Khuda Bux Oriental Library. I had heard 
much about it. But I had never realized that it had the rich 
treasures I was privileged to see. Its devoted founder Khan 
Bahadur Khuda Bux who was a vakil^ made it a labour of love 
to collect even from abroad many ancient and rare Arabic and 
Persian books. The decorations in some of the hand-written 
copies of Koran that I saw were of great beauty. The unknown 
artists must have given years of patient labour to the creation. 
Every page of the decorated edition of the Shahanamah is a work 
of art — a veritable feast for the eye. I understand that the 
Hterary value of some of the manuscripts treasured in this library 
is no le^ great. All honour to the founder for his great gift to 
die nation. 

A Government Experiment 

The other interesting thing I was able to see in Patna was 
tte workshop conducted by the Department of Industries. Mr. Rao 
^ the Superintendent. The workshop itself is a modern building, 
well lifted, well ventilated, well planned and scrupulously clean. 

ifeaving and toy-making, which is the speciality pf 
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Patna, are the features of this workshop. Improved looms for 
weaving tapes and bedstead-straps are commendable. I could, 
however, not help feeling that in this admirable workshop, the 
central thing, the spinning-wheel, was wanting. Improved toy-mak- 
ing will certainly give better wages to the makers of toys and it 
has therefore properly a place in a workshop in a city like Patna. 
An Indian workshop is also incomplete without handloom weaving. 
But no national department of industries can be considered to be 
at all complete that takes no note of hand-spinning and there- 
through of millions of villagers who are at present without a 
supplementary industry. The difficulties that were suggested to 
me in making hand-spinning a success were mainly two: 

(1) Hand-spun yam can never compete with mill-spun yam 
because it has never yet been found to be as strong as mill-spun 
yam. 

(2) The output of the spinning-wheels is too small to be 
profitable. 

The experience of those who have worn khaddar for years 
is that where it is made of good hand-spun yam it is any day 
more durable than the best mill-spun cloth of the same count. For 
instance, some of my Andhra friends have shown me their 
dhotis which have lasted four years and upwards against mill-spun 
dhotis which wear out inside of a year. But my point is not 
that hand-spun is more durable, but that hand-spinning being the 
only possible supplementaiy industry for the peasantry of India, 
which means 85 per cent of its population, all our arrangements 
regarding clothing should be fashioned on the understanding 
that it must be supplied from hand-spun yam. Thus, our energy 
should be concentrated not on finding out the best and the 
cheapest yam, no matter where and how spun, but on finding out 
the cheapest and the best hand-spun yam. If my proposition is 
sound, ail the industrial departments of the nation should revolve 
round the charkha as the centre. The Department of Industries, 
thoxfbre, would make improvements in the spinning-wheels so 
as to increa^ the output. They would buy nothing but hand- 
spun yam, so that hand-spinning is automatically stimulated. 
They would devise means rf utilizing every quality of hand-spun 
yarn obtainable. They would issue prizes for the finest hand- 
spun yam. They would explore all possible fields for getting good 
hand-spun yarn. This does not mean less encouragement to hand- 
weaving. It simply means adding to the encouragement of hand- 
weaving and hand-spinning and thereby serving thcwse most iu 
need of help. 
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But it has been objected that hand-spinning is not profitable. 
But surely it is profitable for those who have many an idle hour 
at their disposal and to whose scanty income even a pice is a 
welcome addition. The whole of the charkha programme falls 
to pieces if millions of peasants are not living in enforced idleness 
for at least four months in the year. Wherever khaddar workers 
are doing their labour of love, it has become not only profitable 
but a blessing to villagers to have men who would buy their yam. 
Those whose income does not exceed five to six rupees per month 
and have time at their disposal would gladly take in work that 
brings them an addition of two rupees per month. 

MaLKHAGHAK AND OtHER CENTRES 

I have before me a report of work done by a band of 
volunteers in several parts of Bihar. I visited their centre at 
Malkhachak after my visit to the industrial workshop. The place 
is about twelve miles from Patna. In Malkhachak alone, with a 
population of about a thousand there are four hundred wheels 
going and there are thirty weavers weaving hand-spun yarn. I 
saw some of the sisters plying their wheels. They were indifferently 
constructed. Yet the spinners seemed to be happy with them. 
They get two rupees per month on an average. An addition of 
eight hundred rupees per month in a village containing one 
thousand souls is surely a big income any day. I do not count 
the wages earned by the weavers at the rate of fifteen rupees per 
month. That may not be a new addition. These workers, in 
addition to organizing spinning, are also giving the village folk 
such medical relief as is possible with their limited resources and 
still more limited medical knowledge. The report of their work 
which was started in 1921 mentions that they are serving six centres, 
viz., Madhubani, Kapasia, Shakri, Madhepur and Pupri, besides 
Malkhachak. They wove in 1922, Rs. 62,000 worth of khaddar, in 
1923, Rs, 84,000, in 1924, Rs. 63,000, And they have already woven 
one lac worth during the nine months of 1925. They wove le;^ 
in 1924 because of want of cotton. Their capacity for extension, 
the report says, is almost unlimited, given a regular supply of 
cotton and a market insured for the disposal of their wares. They 
believe that almost every village in the neighbourhood would 
welcome the presence of these workers. The quality of khaddar 
produced fay them is excellent and is by no means all of the 
<xiars€st variety. Some of it is even exceedingly fine. They pay 
lour annas per seer of 40 tolas for spinning ten counts and 2^ 
per yard of 45 inch^ witjth for weaving. They have 2§ 
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workers. The upkeep of these depots inciudiug food and travel- 
ling amounts to Rs. 25 per month per worker on an average. 
These depots are not at a loss. They organize their own sales. 
The quality of yarn they receive shows a steady improvement 
from month to month. I invite the Department of Industries 
and the public in general to study the condition of these villages 
and verify the facts given above for themselves. These workers 
are resjx)nsible for 7,000 wheels and 250 looms weaving hand- 
spun yarn in the villages. 

Tlie condition of Bihar is in no way extraordinary. It is 
more or less the same in many parts of Bengal, Andhra, Tamilnad 
and the United Provinces. I have mentioned these provinces 
because the condition of those who have taken up spinning can 
be studied there. At the present moment, most of the other pro- 
vinces would show the same state of things. Orissa for instance 
where the people are living from hand to mouth only awaits skilled 
workers and efficient organization. Rajputana, in spite of its 
millionaires, is again a tract where the art of spinning is still alive 
and where the people are extremely poor. If only the Rajahs and 
the Maharajahs will lend their hearty supp>ort to the movement, 
encourage Idiaddar wear in their States and remove the handicap 
on khadi wherever it exists, this land of chronic droughts will, 
without any great outlet of capital and without any fuss, have 
lacs of rupees per year for its poor people. 

Toung India, 8-10-1925 


168. FATE OF NOK^O-OPERATORS 
A friend asks: 

With yc^ur complete surrender to the Swaraj Pajrty what wili be 
the fate erf* those who have made n€)o-co-<^>aratiofi their political religion ? 

The questioner forgets that I remain just as confirmed a 
non-co-operator as ever. And it is not only my political but it is 
also my domestic and social religiom As I have repeatedly said 
in these pages, voluntary and health-giving co-oi>eration is im- 
possible without the possibility of non-co-operation at a certain 
stage and under certain conditions. The Gongr^ does not pre- 
scribe to anybody his religion. It is a sensitive barometer, firom 
time to time registering the variation in the temperament of 
politically-minded India. No Congressman is bound to act con- 
trary to his political religion. But he may not now use the 
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name of the Congress for furthering non-co-operation. Under the 
resolution, the prestige and financial resources of the Congress 
where they are not earmarked are pledged for the support of 
furthering the Swarajist Council policy and, therefore, not only 
are Congress organizations entided to vote supplies for the 
furtherance of the Swarajist policy, but they are bound, where they 
would spend money for Council propaganda at all, to use them 
for the Swarajist policy. Conversely, no Congress organization 
where there is a clear majority against spending or raising money 
for any pure political work is bound by the resolution to do so 
contrary to their own belief. All Congress resolutions are for 
guidance and direction; they cannot be for coercion. 

The correspondent further asks: 


What will be the position of the Spinners’ Association with refe- 
rence to non-co-operation ? 

That association has nothing to do with political non-co- 
operation. The preamble precludes politics. I am the President 
of that association, not in my capacity as a confirmed non-co- 
operator, but in that of an out-and-out khadi lover. It is a com- 
mercial or economic association with philanthropic motives. It will 
conduct commerce in khaddar not for the benefit of its members 
but of the nation. The members instead of receiving dividends 
will give yearly subscriptions in order that the nation may gain 
through their subscriptions. It invites the politically-minded co- 
operators and non-co-operators, R^ahs, Maharajahs and persons 
belonging to all castes and creeds who have faith in the economic 
capacity of the spinning-wheel and khaddar. 

The correspondent adds: 


The programme the Spiimers’ Association cannot be complete 
without the fivefold boycott. 

I do not s€e it at all. Why may not the busiest lawyer at 
least wear khaddar as some are now doing ? Why may not the 
schtdara and teachers of Government schools do likewise? The 
Council-goers are certainly doing it, so far as the Swarajists are 
concerned. They have taken khaddar to the Assembly and the 
Gooncils. Several titled men habitually wear khaddar. 

The last difficulty of my correspondent is: 

If the MTCcoiicilable non-co-operators are driven out of the Ckm- 
gressaadafeofindnopJace in the Spinners’ Association, will it be posdUe 
fet them to tosm an aB-India association of their own? 
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The qu^tion is extremely badly put. No one is ever driven 
out of the Congress. People may and do retire from it when 
they find the action of the majority to be in conflict with their 
conscience. The majority cannot be blamed for not suiting itself 
to the conscience of a minority. And if there are non-co-operators 
who consider it to be repugnant to their conscience to remain in 
the Congress while it countenances Council-entry they may cer- 
tainly retire. I would even go further and suggest that they 
should retire, if by remaining in the Congress they wish to hamper 
Council work. In my opinion the Congress machinery needs to 
be worked without any friction from within. I have already shown 
that there is room for non-co-operators in the Spinners’ Associa- 
tion as there is also for co-operators. If in spite of it there are 
non-co-operators who consider it their duty to form an all- 
India association of their own, it is certainly possible for them to 
do so, but I would consider it to be thoroughly inadvisable. It is 
enough if the non-co-operators will, for the time being, carry on 
their non-co-operation in their own persons. 

Toung Irtdiay 8-10-1925 


169, FROM EUROPE 

When I think of my littleness and my limitations on the one 
hand and of the expectations raised about me on the other, I 
become dazed for the moment, but I come to myself as soon as 
I realize that these expectations are a tribute not to me, a curi- 
ous mixture of Jekyll and Hyde, but to the incarnation, however 
imperfect but comparatively great in me, of the two priceless 
qualities of truth and non-violence. I must therefore not shirk 
the responsibility of giving what aid I can to fellow-seekers after 
trudi from the West. 

I have already dealt with a letter from America, I have 
before me one from Germany. It is a closely reasoned letter. It 
has remained with me for nearly a month. At first I thought 
I would send a private reply and let it be published in Germany, 
if the correspondent desired it. But, having reread the letter, I 
have come to the conclusion that I should deal with it in th^e 
columns. I give the letter below in fuU:^ 

In my travels I have not the file of Toung India before me, 
but there is no difficulty about my endorsing the statement that 

* For the text this letter vide Appendix III. 
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'‘Satyagraha demands absolute non-violence and that even a 
woman who is in danger of being violated must not defend her- 
self with violence.” Both these statements relate to an ideal state 
and, therefore, are made with reference to those men and women 
who have so far purified themselves as to have no malice, no anger, 
no violence in them. That does not mean that the woman in 
the imagined case would quietly allow herself to be violated. 
In the first instance, such a woman would stand in no danger of 
violence and, in the second, if she did, without doing violence 
to the ruffian she would be able completely to defend her honour. 

But I must not enter into details. Even women who can 
defend themselves with violence are not many. Happily, how- 
ever, cases of indecent assaults are not also very many. Be that 
as it may, I believe implicitly in the proposition that perfect purity 
is its own defence. The veriest ruffian becomes, for the time being, 
tame in the presence of resplendent purity. 

The writer is not correctly informed about my attitude in 
regard to General Dyer. He would be pleased to know that 
not only did I not recommend any punishment of General I>yer 
but even my colleagues, largely out of their generous regard 
for me, waived the demand for punishment. What, however, I 
did ask for, and I do press for even now, is the stopping of the 
pension to General Dyer. It is no part of the plan of non- 
violence to pay the wrongdoer for the wrong he does which 
practically would be the case if I became a willing party to the 
continuation of the pension to General Dyer. But let me not be 
misunderstood. I am quite capable of recommending even punish- 
ment to wrongdoers under conceivable circumstances; for instance 
I would not hesitate under the present state of society to confine 
thieves and robbers, which is in itself a kind of punishment. But 
I would also admit that it is not satyagraha and that it is a 
fell fiT>m the pure doctrine. That would be not an admission of 
weakness of the doctrine but weakness of myself. I have no other 
remedy to suggest in such cases in the present state of society. 
I am therrfbre satisfied with advocating the use of prisons more 
as refc^rmatories than as plac^ of punishment. 

But I would draw the distinction between killing and deten- 
Ikat or even mrporal punishment. I think that there is a difference 
mt nMrdy in quantity but also in quality. I can recall the 
f mn i s h mm t of detention. I can make reparation to the man upon 
wiMm I infiict corporal punishment. But once a man is kiBed, the 
p mu s hm ^t is beycmd recall or reparation. Gtxi alone can take 
He almi^ it. 
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I hope there is no confusion in the writer’s mind when he ' 
coupies the self-immolation of a satyagrahi with the punishment 
imposed from without. But, in order to avoid even a possibility 
of itj let me make it clear that the doctrine of violence has refe- 
rence only to the doing of injury by one to another. Suffering in- 
jury in one’s own person, is on the contraiy^, of the essence of non- 
\'iolence and is the chosen substitute for violence to others. It is 
not because I value life low that I can countenance with joy 
thousands voluntarily losing their lives for satyagraha, but be- 
cause I know that it results in the long run in the least loss of life 
and what is more, it ennobles those who lose their lives and 
morally enriches the world for their sacrifice. I think that the 
writer is correct in saying that non-co-operation is not merely an 
ideal but also '^a safe and quick way to freedom for India”. I do 
suggest that the doctrine holds good also as between States and 
States. I know that I am treading on delicate ground if I refer 
to the late War. But I fear that I must in order to make the 
position clear. . It was a war of aggrandizement, as I have under- 
stood, on either part. It was a war for dividing the spoils of the 
exploitation of weaker races, otherwise euphemistically called 
the world commerce. If Germany today changed her pohcy and 
made a determination to use her freedom not for dividing the 
commerce of the world but for protecting through her moral 
superiority the weaker races of the earth, she could certainly do 
that without armament. It would be found that, before general 
disarmament in Europe commences, as it must some day unless 
Europe is to commit suicide, some nation will have to dare to dis- 
arm herself and take large risks. The level of non-violence in that 
nation, if that event happily comes to pass, will naturally have 
risen so high as to command universal respect. Her judgments 
will be unerring, her decisions will be firm, her capacity for heroic 
self-sacrifice will be great, and she will want to live as much for 
other nations as for herself, I may not push this delicate subject 
any further. I know that I am writing in a theoretical way upon 
a practical question without knowing all its bearings. My only 
excuse is, if I understand it correctly, that that is what the writer 
has wanted me to do. 

I do justify entire non-violence and consider it possible in rela- 
tions between man and man and nations and nations, but it is not 

resignation from all real fighting against wickedness”. On the 
contrary, the non-violence of my conception is a more active and 
more real fighting against wickedness than retaliation whose very 
nature is to increase wickedness. I contemplate a mental and, 
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therefore, a moral opposition to immoralities, I seek entirely to 
blunt the edge of the tyrant’s sword, not by putting up against it a 
sharper-edged weapon, but by disappointing his expectation that 
I would be offering physical resistance. The resistance of the soul 
that I should offer instead would elude him. It would at first 
dazzle him and at last compel recognition from him which recog- 
nition would not humiliate him but would uplift him. It may be 
urged that this again is an ideal state. And so it is. The proposi- 
tions from which I have drawn my arguments are as true as Euc- 
lid’s definitions which are none the less true because in practice 
we are unable even to draw Euclid’s line on a blackboard. But 
even a geometrician finds it impossible to get on without bearing 
in mind Euclid’s definitions. Nor may we, the German friend, his 
colleagues and myself, dispense with the fundamental propositions 
on which the doctrine of satyagraha is based. 

There remains for me now only one ticklish question to 
answer. In a most ingenious manner the writer has compared 
the English arrogation of the right of becoming tutors to the whole 
world to my views on relations between married people. But the 
comparison does not hold good. The marriage bond involves 
seeing each other only by mutual agreement. But surely absten- 
tion requires no consent. Married life would be intolerable, as it 
does become, when one partner breaks through all bonds of res- 
traint. Marriage confirms the right of union between two partners 
to the exclusion of all the others when, in their joint opinion, they 
consider such union to be desirable, but it confers no right upon 
one partner to demand obedience of the other to one’s wish for 
union. What should be done when one partner on moral or other 
grounds cannot conform to the wishes of the other is a separate 
question. Personally, if divorce was the only alternative I should 
not hesitate to accept it, rather than interrupt my moral progress, 
— aamming that I want to restrain myself on purely moral grounds. 

Tm^ In£a, 8-10-1925 



m. ^^TAKir UNIVERSAL 


It is wonderful what hold upon mankind the simple instru- 
ment takli has retained in spite of the inroads of spinning mills. 
Not only am I finding its use spread all over India but Dr, 
Ansari sent me a postcard in which a woman is portrayed com- 
fortably seated with a takli plying in a little earthen pot which 
she has held in her right hand with the left holding the sliver 
from which she is drawing the thread. It is a picture of a 
scene in Beirut. The capacity of takli for giving use anywhere 
and at all odd times is really remarkable. A busy man who may 
find it difficult to sit down for half an hour at a stretch at the 
wheel cannot do better than carry a takli about him and spin 
his quota on the taklL 

Tmng Iniidy 8-10-1925 


17 L NOTES 
President-elect 

So Sarojiiii Devi has been elected President of the Congress 
for the ensuing year. It was an honour that was to have been 
done to her last year. It is thoroughly well-earned by her. 
It is due to her for her tireless energy^ for her great services as 
the national ambassador in East and South Africa; and in th^ 
days of a steady awakening among women, it is a graceful tribute 
to India’s womanhood for the Reception Committee to have elec- 
ted as President one of India’s mc^t gifted daughters. Hex election 
will give great satisfaction to our countrymen acit^ the seas and 
give them cours^e to Sight the battle that is in firont of thena. 
May her occupancy of the highest office in the gift of the nation 
result in fireedom coming nearer to us. 

Big Brother’s Undertaking 

Maulana Shaukat Aii is bent upon earning his position on 
the Council of the All-India Spinners’ As^xiation. He wants to 
justify his faith in khaddar by his work. Though he has done 
spinning more or less regularly before now, he will now insist 
upon doing it with the utme^t pc^rible regularity and supply me 
with his monthly quota. He has undertaken to enrol brfore the 
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end of the year at least 35 OOO A class Muslim members. I have 
told the Maulana Saheb that enrolment of real 3,000 A class 
members before the end of the year will give me complete satis- 
faction. But I have told him also that it will tax his resources 
to the utmost to get 3,000 Mussulmans who not being professional 
spinners will spin regularly and deliver their yarn from month to 
month. There are not today in all India, 3,000 members, men 
and women, on the Congress register who have paid their full 
quota of 2,000 yards to date. It is tragic, but it is true. No 
doubt, the reduction to one half will make a change. Experi- 
ence, however, shows that men will come wiUingly to do certain 
things at a pinch and in a fit of exaltation, but many will not do 
things with sustained regularity from day to day and month to 
month. And yet I am convinced that, before we can make sub- 
stantial headway we shaU have to get men who will regard it 
as a point of honour to fulfil long engagements undertaken by 
them for the sake of the nation. I therefore wish every succeis 
to the Maulana Saheb. 

A Hindu Preserve? 

The Maulana told me that a Mussulman friend warned him 
that the khaddar service under the Spinners’ Association would be 
a Hindu preserve as it has been under the Khadi Board. He had 
already challenged the Mussalman fiiend because he himself 
knew that Mr. Banker had tried his best to get some Mussul- 
man workers, I add my own experience. Wherever I have gone 
I have asked managers of khaddar organizations whether they 
have Mussalman workers with them and they have invariably 
complained of the difficulty of getting Mussalman workers fcr 
khaddar. Khadi Pratishthan has some but they belong to the 
humbler walks of life. The Abhoy Ashram has one or two. I 
cannot multiply these instances. The thmg is that khadi service 
has not yet become a popular service. There is not much money 
to be had for service. In the figures I analysed some time 2Lg& 
the high^t pay given was Rs. 150/- per month. That was paid 
to a very able organizer. The best khaddar workers are aH 
volunteers everywhere. The terms of service must necessarily be 
stiff. You cannot have whole-time khaddar workers who <fo 
not themselves spin or habitually wear khaddar. I would love 
to have many Mussalmans of the right stamp offering their ser^ 
vices. Let them all apply to the Maulana Saheb. He h^ 
iintfetakcn to examine every case per» 3 naUy and make his recoms 
n^ndatlon to the GoonciL But I give due warning to aD 



cerned whether Mussaimans, Christians, Parsis or Jews, that they 
must not blame the Council if the khaddar service become a 
Hindu preserve for want of efforts, ability or love for khaddar on 
the part of the others. 


Debts of Honour 

I had some time ago in the pages of Mavajivan to refer to 
the default on the part of Congress debtors in Gujarat. Now that 
I have taken up the burden of the All- India Spinners’ Association, 
the first present I received was a list from Mr. Banker of 70 debtors 
to the Bihar Provincial Khadi Board- These are all debts of 
long standing incurred by Congressmen, — many of them are for 
khaddar sold. They amount to over Rs. 20,000. It is a matter 
of shame and sorrow that there should be so many debts out- 
standing. The ELhadi Board has, in my opinion, been over- 
lenient. All public institutions are public trust and those who 
are in charge of them have oftentimes to harden their hearts 
and rigorously collect all debts owing to the trust under their 
charge. Leniency in the management of a public trust is a 
misplaced virtue and may often amount to an unpardonable 
breach. I know that a false notion of non-co-operation has often 
come in the way of proceedings being taken against defaulters. 
But as I have so often pointed out, laws are made by institutions 
for self-preservation, not for suicide. When, therefore, they ham|>er 
their growth they are worse than useless, and must be set aside. 
Boycott of law-courts was undertaken in order to invigorate the 
nation, to wean people from running on the slightest pretext to 
law-courts, to popularize private arbitration, never to bolster 
up fraud or cover defaulters. It proceeded upon the assumption 
that Congressmen would at least carry out their obligations to 
one another and to the Congress without the necessity of resort 
even to arbitration, much less to law-courts. I hope, therefore, 
that those gentlemen who owe anything to the Khadi Board 
will hasten to discharge their debts and will not put the Board 
to the painful necessity of taking proceedings against them. 

Hxnts for Spinning Examiners 

A correspondent who has e\ddently given some thought to 
the spinning-wheel makes the following sugg^tions: 

Tlie traming and the tests may be conducted on the following 
lines and the same method may be adopted in the spanning competitk«i 
during the Ckmgress Week also; 
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The art of spinning may be classified into ‘carding’, ‘spinning proper’ 
and ‘mechanism’. 

Curding Tests 

1. Fineness of carding and outturn in a fixed time from the given 
ginned cotton. 

2. Difference between hard and soft rolled slivers. 

3. Uses of the different parts of carding-bow and the accessories. 
Spinning Proper 

1. Fineness and uniformity of yam outturn in a fixed time from 
self-carded slivers and from any given carded slivers. 

2. Ability to spin yam of a given coimt (sample of which may be 
given). 

3. Manipulation of the parts of the wheel, — uses of the difierent 

parts. 

Mechanism {Practical) 

1. A spinning-wheel out of use for some time (of course not re- 
quiring any carpentry work) may be asked to be set right. 

2. A wheel with its parts slackened may be asked to be set right. 
Difierent patterns of wheels may be tried for the above purpose. (This 
is what is done in practical examinations of typewriting, levelling and 
other scientific instruments.) 

As years pass on, the different tests may be gradually introduced 
in the competitions. 

In the selection of persons to manage and conduct the affairs of 
the Spinners’ Association men of tried character and tried sincerity 
have to be selected, so that this method at least may work to a success, 
unlike the previous attempts whose seeming failure are all due to want 
of workers of sincerity and selflessness. There are many imdesirables who 
have already got into the existing national organizations and there are 
yet many just rising and scheming to get into this new organization also. 

TEe suggestions for examiners are good. About undesirables 
one knows tbat democratic institutions, all tbe world over, run 
tbe rfek of bad |:^ople getting into them. This fate will pursue 
siM^h institutions till tbe millenium arrives and we have to reckon 
wtb tbe fact and provide accordingly. Since the Spinners^ Asso- 
ciation M design^ to be not a democratic body with a fiuctua- 
ting poEcy but a philanthropic commercial body, the democratic 
element has been kept under well-regulated checks. Even so 
tlKTe can be no at^lute guarantee against bad men getting into 
a ^-appointed and selective, philanthropic corporation. One 
€^n cmly hope that the Spinners’ Association will offer no attrac- 
to t|^ ev^minded pec^le* 
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MESSAGE TO “FORWARO” 

Lack of Moral Courage 

A fnend sends me the following cutting for reproduction in 
Toung India: 

This lack of moral courage is a great evil in the church. Many, 
rather than contend against their superiors, will contend against God 
Himself. And they rid themselves of all responsibility by substituting 
their superiors’ conscience for their owm wherein God speaks. They do 
not understand that by striving against what is good, or by refraining 
from striving against what is evil, in obedience to their superiors, they 
give scandal to the world, they stain the Christian character in the eyes 
of the world. They do not imderstand that both their duty toward God 
and their duty toward their superiors may be fulfilled, by never striving 
, against what is good, by never refraining from striving against what is 
evil, by never judging their superiors, by obeying them with perfect obe- 
dience in every'thing that is neither opposed to what is good nor in favour 
of what is evil, by laying even life itself at their feet, but not their con- 
science; their conscience, never I Thus the inferior, stripped of every- 
thing save conscience and just obedience, becomes a pure grain of the 
salt of the earth; and where many such grains are united, the substance 
to which they adhere will be saved from corruption, and that to which 
they do not adhere, will rot and fall to pieces. 

This passage contains an echo of what many of us do every 
day, subordinating the clear voice of God to the voice of man, 
who for the time being exercises authority over us. We should be 
free in a moment if we could strike the happy medium and know 
when to yield to the voice of authority and when to resist it even 
at the risk of Ic^ing one’s life. 

Tmng InMa^ 8-10-1925 

m. MESSAGE TO ^^FORWARIT^ 


Kishanganj, 

October 10^ 1925 

I wish Forward many happy returns. The longer yoimg men 
like Subhas Bose are denied the right of a fair trial and yet 
kept under lock and key, the quicker is our pace towards our 
goal. Fight for freedom is no mock affair. It is so real and so 
terrible that it will require the best of thousands of us. Let us 
not grudge the price. 

M. K. GAm>m 

from a photostat: G.N. 8050 



173. LETTER TO RAMMIKLAL 


Saturday^ October 10^ 1925 

BHAISHKI RAMNIKLAL, 

Today on the train to Katihar, I read with interest your 
report^ on the school. The train has stopped, people are starting 
but, taking no notice of them, I am writing to you. 

The report brings out prominently to our notice the changes 
that have taken place among the teachers. But who can say 
which change could have been prevented? If we can even now 
undo them, we should. 

Kaka’s^ grief causes grief to me also. How nice it would be 
if Kaka improves his health and while doing so forgets his grief ! 
To a student of the Gita how could there be any sorrow or joy? 
But who can impart this wisdom? It seems one attains it only 
out of experience. 

I am sending back the report. I quite approve of Kishore- 
laPs^ decision. 

I hope both of you are at peace and in good health. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: S.N. 10683 


174. IF EXPELLED FROM ONES COMMUNITT 

When the leaders of a community thoughtlessly expel persons 
from it, guided by nothing but their unthinking attachment to 
ideas and customs, superstitions, ignorance and envy, it is better 
for one to be boycotted by it than to continue as a member of 
it^ for no one who loves truth can remain in a society from which 
another such person has been expelled. 

This is tte principle. Although it cannot always be followed 
in practice, it needs to be borne in mind. We observe nowa- 
days that heads of communities are becoming increasingly high- 
handed. There are heads who regard it as a sin even to serve a 

* Ecfiort m. the school for Ssmmf 1^0-81, of the Vikram era 
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meal to an Antjaja. A Hindu who invites an Anijaja to sit with 
other Hindus at a dinner or consents to another doing this is 
regarded as having committed a sin. Let all lovers of goodness 
join the company of such sinners. 

To be sure, boycott is not easy to bear. One is not served 
meals, and is denied the services of the dhobi, the barber and, 
it is not impossible, even of the doctor. They inilict every hard- 
ship, short of putting one to death. A reformer who is boy- 
cotted must have the strength to remain steadfast unto death. The 
best service to Antyajas can be rendered only by Hindus who have 
made their lives pure, dedicated their lives. What does it matter 
whether one is served meals or not? Why cannot we stay at 
home, cook our own food and eat in peace? If the dhobi re- 
fuses to wash our clothes, we may wash them ourselves and save 
money. Shaving oneself has now become a common practice. 
Yes, but how to find a match for one’s daughter, and a bride for 
one’s son, it will be asked. If we are particular that the partner 
for either should be from our own community and cannot find 
one, the daughter or the son should cultivate self-control. If they 
do not have the strength for this, we should look for a partner in 
some other community- If we are disappointed even in this, we 
should resign ourselves to what cannot be helped. 

There are only four castes, whether communities mumber 
four or forty thousand. The merger of sub-divisions in com- 
munities is something to be actually welcomed. Small social 
circles with rigid barriers have done great harm to Hinduism. 
Why should not a Vaisya try to enter into marriage alliance with 
another Vaisya in any part of the country? Why should a 
Brahmin of Gujarat not look for a son-in-law or daughter-in-law 
in any Brahmin family of the same level of culture as his ? If we 
lack the courage even for this reform Hinduism will be in danger 
of becoming a religion of extremely narrow outlook. A Gujarati 
girl marrying in Bengal or a Bengali girl marrying in Gujarat is 
not altogether a calamity. If those who wish to preserve the 
division of society into four castes also try to preserve the present 
sub-divisions into communities, the former will disappear along 
with the latter, which are already disappearing. 

Today, even the di\Tsion into four castes has lost its sanction. 
Thinking men and women ought to consider this problem. As 
a first step, if the various castes in Gujarat meet and decide to 
enlarge the boundaries of social intercourse within them, will not 
that be great progress? Gan they not decide to merge the com- 
fHunities which form their sub-divisions? 
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If the heads of these commurdties have no desire even to think 
over this problem, it is veiy necessary that individuals should 
take the lead. 

But I wished to discuss in this article the question of social 
boycott. If I have written about the sub-divisions of castes, 
it is for the comfort of the victims of boycott. There is only 
one way to fight tyranny, whether it is by our own people or by 
others. The victim of boycott has at present a very simple way 
open to him. Let us, however, suppose that in the existing atmo- 
sphere in the country a person boycotted by his sub-division of 
the caste will be boycotted by the entire caste. Even if it is so, 
what does it matter? We need today all over the coimtry re- 
formers who will cultivate the strength to stand alone. 

Anyone, however, who shows the courage to do this will be, 
if his motive is pure, free from anger and ill will, will bear hard- 
ships in patience, will not hate the oppressor, wish well even to 
him and minister to him when an opportunity offers. No one 
should, in any circumstances, forsake his duty of service. No one, 
indeed, has a right to exact service from others. Dharma says: 
‘T am nothing but service. The Creator has given me no rights 
at all/* How can one lose what one does not possess? The 
victim of boycott should give up all desire to be served by others. 
There is, most certainly, a peculiar law that some will come for- 
ward to offer their services to such a person, but the worker 
himself will remain unconcerned whether or not anybody does so. 
Anyone who claims that he wants no service, hoping all the 
time that some people will offer to serve him, is a thief and is 
bound to be disappointed in his hoj>e. 

Workers who would serve Antjajas, be as humble as the dust 
under your feet and let people harass you if they choose. The 
earth, though we ever trample her under our feet, is all forgive- 
ness, and that is why we call her mother and sing to her every 
morning as we wake up, 

one, you who are Visiinu’s spouse, I bow imto you with 
the seas tbe wc^ld a garment round your body and the mountains 
yofwt Ineaste. Forgive us that we tread on you with our feet. 

Workers who have learnt perfect humility firom such a mother 
will suffin* no harm by being boycotted. 

[From Gujarati] 

11 - 10-1925 



175. MEANING OF THE 

A friend puts the following question:* 

Such doubts will continue to arise. Those who have made 
some study [of the Gita] should try to resolve them to the best 
of their ability. I will try to do so, but I must say at the same 
time that in the last resort man acts according to the dictates of 
his heart. The heart takes precedence over the intellect. The 
principle is accepted first, and proof follows afterwards. Inspira- 
tion precedes the arguments with which we justify it. That is 
why it is said that the intellect is led by one’s actions, Man 
discovers arguments in favour of what he wants to do or has 
done. 

I can, therefore, understand that my interpretation of the 
Gita may not be acceptable to everyone. In these circumstances, 
I think it should suffice if I describe how I arrived at my inter- 
pretation of the Gita and explain the principle which I have 
followed in determining the meaning ofShastras. “My duty is to 
fight, and be unconcerned with the result. The enemies who 
deserve to die are dead already, my part is simply to be an instru- 
ment in killing them.” 

I became acquainted with the Gita in 1889. I was twenty 
years of age at that time. I had not yet fully understood the 
significance of non-violence as a principle of dharma. It was from 
Shamal Bhatt’s couplet, “Let him offer water, and a g<x)d meal 
to eat”, that I had first learnt the principle of winning over even 
an enemy with love. Its truth had made a deep appeal to my 
heart, but the couplet had not suggested to me the principle of 
compa®on for all creature I had even eaten meat before that 
time while I was still in India. I believed that it was one’s duty 
to kill ^lak^ and other such creatines. I remember having killed 
b^-bu^ and other in^ts, I remember killing a scorpion once. 
Today I think that we should not kill even such poisonous 
creatures. In those days I believed that we would have to fit 
ourselves to fight the British, I used to murmur to myself the 
lines of the pc^m loginning, “Is it any wonder that the British 
rule over us?” My eating meat was for the purpe^ of fitting 

* The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had argued that 
dhaf^ers I and XI of the Oits did seem to SQ|^port Gandhiji’s iriew dia| 
|| taught non-vk>lcncey 
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myself for this fighting in future. These were the view’s I held 
before I left for England. It was my desire to keep, even at the 
cost of my life, the promises which I had given to my mother 
that saved me from eating meat and other sins. My love of truth 
has saved me in many difficult situations. 

It was at this time that, coming into contact with two English- 
men, I was induced to read the Gita, 1 say '"induced’’ because I 
had no particular desire to read it. When these two fiiends 
asked me to read the Gita with them, I felt rather ashamed. The 
consciousness that I knew nothing about our holy books made me 
feel miserable. The reason, I think, was my vanity. I did not 
know Sanskrit well enough to be able to read the Gita without 
help. The two English friends, on their part, did not know 
Sanskrit at all. They gave me Sir Edwin Arnold’s excellent trans- 
lation of the poem. I went through the whole of it immediately 
and was fascinated by it. From that time till now, the last 
nineteen stanzas of Chapter II have ever remained engraved in 
my heart. For me, they contain the essence of dharma. They 
embody the highest knowledge. The principles enunciated in 
them are immutable. The intellect, too, is active in them in the 
highest degree, but it is intellect disciplined to high purpose. 
The knowledge which they contain is the fruit of experience. 

This was my first introduction to the Gita. Since then, I have 
read many other translations and commentaries and listened to 
many discourses but the impression made by that first reading 
persists. These stanzas are the key to the understanding of the 
Gita. I would even go so far as to advise people to reject state- 
ments in the poem which bear a meaning contrary to that of these 
nineteen stanzas. For a person who is humble there can be no 
question of rejecting anything. He will merely reason: Tt is the 
imperfection of my own intellect that today other stanzas seem to 
me inconsistent with these. In the course of time, I shall be 
able to see their consistency,’ So he will tell himself and others, 
and leave the matter there. 

For understanding the meaning of the Shastras, one must 
have a weU-cuitivated moral sensibility and experience in the 
p-acticc of their truths. The injunction against Sudras studying 
the Vedas is not altogether unjustified. A Sudra, in other words 
a person without moral education, without sense and without 
knowledge, would completely misread the Shastras. No person, 
even if grown up in age, is qualified to understand difficult 
probkms in Algebra without preparation. Before anyone can 
qild«rsta|Mj such problems^ he must have studied the elements gf 
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the subject. How would ^^Aham Brahmasmi^^^ sound in the mouth 
of a lustful man? ¥7hat meaning, or distorted meaning, would 
he not attach to it? 

Hence, anyone who oiSers to interpret the Shastras must have 
observed the prescribed disciplines in his life. A mechanical 
observ'ance of these disciplines is as futile as it is difficult. The 
Shastras regard it essential that one should have a guru. But 
gurus are rare in this age and, therefore, wise men of learning 
advise regular study of books in regional languages which are 
steeped in the spirit of devotion. Those, however, who are 
devoid of this spirit and lack even faith, are not qualified to 
explain the meaning of the Shastras. Learned men may please 
themselves and draw seemingly profound meanings from the 
Shastras, but what they offer is not the real sense of these. 
Only those who have experience in the practice of their truths 
can explain the real meaning of the Shastras. 

There are, however, principles for the guidance of the 
common man too. Any interpretation of a Shastra which is 
opposed to truth cannot be right. The Shastras are not meant 
for those who qu^tion the validity of the principle of truth 
itself, or, rather, the Shastras are no better than ordinary books 
for such a person. No one can meet him in argument. Anyone, 
on the other hand, who does not find the principle of non-violence 
in the Shastras is indeed in danger, but his case is not hopeless. 
Truth is a positive value, while non-violence is a negative value. 
Truth affirms. Non-violence forbids something which is real 
enough. Truth exists, untruth does not exist. Violence exists, 
non-violence does not. Even so, the highest dharma for us is 
that nothing but non-violence can be. Truth is its own prooi^ 
and non-violence is its supreme finiit. The latter is necessarily 
contained in the former. Since, however, it is not evident as 
truth is, one may try to discover the meaning of the Shastras 
without believing in it. But the spirit of non-violence alone will 
reveal to one the true meaning of the Shastras. 

is certainly necessary for the realization of truth. 
Some sage who had realized truth revealed to the world the 
goddess of non-violence firom amidst the prevailing violence, and 
said: “Violence comes of illusion; it avails not. Non-violence 
alone is true.” Without imn-violence, it is not |X)ssible to realke 
truth. The vows of bralmmch£aya^ non-stealing and non-po®sessbn 

t ‘q am the Bntkmsm, the Al^lute”, the central t^daing Advaita 
Vedanta 
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are of importance for the sake of non-violence, they help one to 
realize it in oneself It is the life-breath of truth. Without it, 
man is a beast. The seeker after truth will discover all this very 
early in his quest, and then he will have no difficulty at any 
time in understanding the meaning of Shastras. 

The second rule to be followed in deterniining the meaning 
of a text in a Shastra is that one should not stick to its letter, 
but try to understand its spirit, its meaning in the total context. 
Tulsidas’s Ramqyana is one of the greatest works because its spirit 
is that of purity, compassion and devotion to God. An evil fate 
awaits one who beats his wife because Tulsidas has said in his 
work that a Sudra, a dull-witted person, a beast and a woman 
merit chastisement. Rama not only never raised his hand against 
Sita, he did not even displease her at any time. Tulsidas merely 
stated a common belief. He could never have thought that there 
would be brutes who might beat their wives and justify their action 
by reference to his verse. May be Tulsidas himself, following 
the practice of his time, used to beat his wife; what even then? 
The practice does not cease to be reprehensible. In any case, his 
Ramayana was not composed to justify men beating their wives. 
It was composed to display the character of a perfect man, to 
tell us about Sita, the noblest among chaste and devoted wives, 
and to delineate the ideal devotion of Bharat. The support which 
the work seems to lend to evil customs should be ignored. 
Tulsidas did not compose his priceless work to teach geography. 
We should, therefore, reject any erroneous statements of a geogra- 
phical character which we may find in it. 

Let us now examine the Gita^ Its subject-matter is simply the 
realization of Brahman and the means thereto; the battle is only 
the occasion for its teaching. One can say, if one likes, that the 
poet used it as an occasion because he did not look upon war as 
morally wrong. On reading the Mahabharata^ I formed quite a 
difierent impre^ion. Vyasa wrote his supremely beautiful epic to 
depict the futility of war. What did the Kauravas’ defeat and 
the Pandavas’ victory avail? How many among the victors 
survived? What was their fate? What was the end of Kunti, mother 
of the Pandavas? What trace is left today of the Yadava race? 

Since the Giids subject is not description of the battle and 
mystification of violence, it is perfectly wrong to give much im- 
portance to these. If, moreover, it is difiicult to reconcile a few 
of the verses with the idea that the Gita advocates non-violence, 
it still more diflScult to reconcile the teaching of the work 
as a whole with the advocacy of violence. 
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When a poet composes his work, he does not have a dear 
conception of ail its possible implications. It is the very beauty 
of a good poem that it is greater than its author. The truth which 
a poet utters in his moment of inspiration, we do not often see him 
following in his own life. Hence the lives of many poets are at 
variance with the teaching of their poems. That the overall 
teaching of the Gita is not violence but non-violence is evident 
from the argument which begins in Chapter II and ends in 
Chapter XVIII. The intervening chapters propound the same 
theme. Violence is simply not possible unless one is driven by 
anger, by ignorant love and by hatred. The Gita, on the other 
hand, wants us to be incapable of anger and attain to a state 
unaffected by the three gunasK Such a |>erson can never feel 
anger. I see even now the red eyes of Aijuna every time he 
aimed an arrow from his bow, drawing the string as far as 
bis ear. 

But, then, had Aijuna’s ol^tinate refusal to fight anything 
to do with non-violence? In fact, he had fought often enough in 
the past. On the present occasion, his reason was suddenly 
clouded by ignorant attachment. He did not wish to kill his 
kinsmen. He did not say that he would not kill anyone even if 
he believed that person to be wicked. Shri Krishna is the Lord 
dwelling in everyone’s heart. He understands the momentary 
darkening of Arjuna’s reason. He, therefore, teHs him: ‘'You 
have already committed violence. By talking now like a wise 
man, you will not learn non-violence. Having started on thjs 
course, you must finish the job.” If a passenger travelling in a 
train which is running at a speed of forty miles an hour suddenly 
feels aversion to travelling and jumps out oi the train, he will 
have but committed suicide. He has not in truth realized the 
futility of travelling as such or of travelling by train. Aijuna was 
in a similar conditmn. Kxidma, who believed in non-violence, 
cx>iild not have givaa Aijuna any advice other than what he did. 
But to conclude from thk that the GUa teaches violence or justi- 
fies war h as unwarranted as to ai^e that, since violence in some 
fiMTO or other is inescapable for maintaining the body in existence, 
dharma lies only in violence. The man of discriminating intellect, 
on the other hand, teaches the duty of striving for deliverance 
from this body which exists through violence, the duty, that is, 
of striving for makska. 


^ Sattm (purity or clarity), (restkssneK) ai^l (torpadity) 
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But whom does Dhritarashtra represent, and likewise Duryo- 
dhana, Yudhishthira, or Arjuna? Whom does Krishna represent ? 
Were they historical personages ? Does the Gita relate their 
actual doings? Is it likely that Arjuna should suddenly, without 
warning, ask a question when the battle was about to commence, 
and that Krishna should recite the whole Gita in reply? And 
then, Aijuna, who had said that his ignorance had been dis- 
pelled, forgets what he was taught in the Gita, and Krishna is 
made to repeat his teaching in the Anugita^. 

Personally, I believe that Duryodhana and his supporters stand 
for the Satanic impulses in us, and Arjuna and others stand for 
God- ward impulses. The battle-field is our body. The poet-seer, 
who knows from experience the problems of life, has given a 
faithful account of the conflict which is eternally going on within 
us. Shri Krishna is the Lord dwelling in every^one’s heart who is 
ever murmuring His promptings in a pure ckitta^ like a clock ticking 
in a room. If the clock of the chitta is not wound up with the 
key of self-purification, the in-dwelling Lord no doubt remains 
where He is, but the ticking is heard no more. 

I do not wish to suggest that violence has no place at all 
in the teaching of the Gita. The dharma which it teaches does 
not mean that a person who has not yet awakened to the truth 
of non-violence may act like a coward. Anyone who fears others, 
accumulates possessions and indulges in sense-pleasures will cer- 
tainly fight with violent means, but violence does not, for that 
reason, become justified as his dharma. There is only one dharma. 
Non-violence means moksha^ and mokska means realiziug Satya- 
narayana^. But this dharma does not under any circumstances coun- 
tenance running away in fear. In this world which baffles our 
reason, violence there will then always be. The Gita shows the 
way which will lead us out of it, but it also says that we cannot 
escape it simply by running away from it like cowards. Anyone 
who prepares to run away would do better, instead, to kill and 
be kili^. 

If the verses cited by the correspondent cannot be understood 
even after t h is explanation, I cannot explain them. I am sure 
m> one doubts that Grod, who is omnipotent, is, and must be, tte 
Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer of the Universe. He 
who careates has certainly the right to destroy- Even so. He does 

* to the GUm 

® a» ia §cmxb. lai Truth 
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not kiil, for He does nothing. God is so merciful He does not 
violate the law that every creature that is born will die one day. 
If He were to follow His fancies and whims, where should we be ? 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 11-10-1 925 

176. LETTER TO DAHTABHAl M. PATEL 

Sunday [October 1/, 192S\^ 

BHAI DAHYABHAI, 

I was able to read your letter2 today. Its purport is: that 
the khadi activity has not been carried on properly in Gujarat, 
that we cannot reach villages through the spinning-wheel, that 
workers are so in name only and that for the sake of mere pole- 
mics I put aside Dr. Sumant’s^ proposal. 

I think we could have improved the khadi activity in 
Gujarat, but when everyone was inexperienced, whom could we 
blame? No one has done wrong intentionally. 

1 am unable to give up the faith that we can really reach 
.the villages through the spinning-wheel alone. Where the people 

starve, this is the only means of relief. Where the people are 
well-off but lazy, it is the only thing which will rid them of their 
laziness. Its partial failure is only because very few with faith 
in it have stayed in the villages. 

Those who have been working in Gujarat are not workers 
in name only. If your allegation is against Laxmidas^, you do not 
know him. With his wife and daughter he has dedicated himself 
to the work. In which Ashram except Satyagraha Ashram have 
lakhs been wasted? But all its accounts are clear. In BardoH^ 
there was certainly waste of money on the building but it was 
due to lack of experience. In Sarbhon^ there was no extra 
poase. In Godhra^ extra money was spent but it will bear fruit, 

* Tlie pc3(&tiiiark dat^ 12-ICL1^5. 

2 The long letter u^fitioctcd in the prevMHJS letter to the addressee 
dated 7-10-m5 

3 Dr. Snmant Mehta, who proposed that vdlunteers be given 

systematic traming in social service 

^ Laxmidas Asar 

3^6 Villages in the Surat district of Gujarat where buiidm^ €£ Swarsy 
Ashrams had lately been built 

2 A town in Gujarat where, too, an a^ram building for Harijans 
just been constructed 

XXVITI-21 
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because bow else can the untouchables have such a building? If 
you would present the matter more clearly I could explain it 
better, 

I did not brush aside Dr. Sumant’s suggestion for the sake 
of polemics. How could I do so when I am proud of Dr. Sumant 
and when I would not disregard even a child's suggestion? But 
what to do when I don't understand something? I acted ac- 
cording to my knowledge. If the Satyagraha Ashram is not a 
Sevak Samaj^ what else is it? How could I shape it better than 
I knew. I wish we had other societies, too, but who should do 
this work — they who know better or I? 

The fact is that you have not realized my limitations. I am 
not omnipotent. I do not reserve my strength, but use it fullyi 
what more can I do? 

I shall definitely go to Dholka, unless God wills it otherwise. 
When I reach the Ashram, you may join me so that we may 
reduce our worries. Do not reply to this, but argue it out witlx 
me when we meet. 

Vandtmataram from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original; C.W. 2693. Courtesy; Dahyabhai M. Patel 


i77. LETTER TO A WORKER IN LUCKNOW 

[Patna,] 
October 12^ 1925 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I have a wire complaining that I am 
disturbing the Sitapur programme. I had your wire also. I, 
therefore, wired to you to the effect that your programme should 
be framed subject to confirmation by the committee at Sitapur. I 
must, however, confess that even if there is an interval of five hours 
at Lucknow, I should be allowed that time for rest. But if such 
is not possible, you should send me to Sitapur by motor and not 
keep me engaged for five hours at Lucknow. A train journey is 
preferable to a motor ride but a motor ride is preferable to work 
till a late hour. I have grown so weak that I am washed out at 
7 p.m. When I attend meetings at night I yawn. Now you know 
all about me and my wish and you may do what you think is 

* S€r®a«ts* ssockty 
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best in the public interest. For I have no stomach left for addresses. 
Better ask me to give a spinning demonstration. 

Tours sincirely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: C.W. 7750 


178, LETTER TO FULCHAJiD SHAH 

Octeber 12^ 1925 

BHAISHRI FULCHAND, 

I have yoiir letter. I am writing to Chi. Ghhaganlal about 
the Rs. 1,000. Tell Devchandbhai to ask me when I am in Kutch^ 
about the meeting of the Parishad Committee^. 

Blessings from 
Bajpu 

[PS.] 

Is your mother all right? 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 287 L Ck>iirtcsy: Fulchand 


179. SPEECH AT VISHAHFUR^ 

Oci&ber 13, 1925 

In his reply Mahatmaji said, with other things, that it was 
not quite happy on the part of the reception committee to have 
made allegations against Darbhanga Raj without sufficient proofe 
and specially in an address, but if they had really any grievances, 
they ought to try to get them removed. 

T}u SemcMigki^ 16-10-1925 


* Gsmfffiiji was m Kutch fitnn Ocfedbix 22 to November 3. 

2 Eaceciitivc Committee oC Ac KaAmwar Pfe^iticai Coofercaice 

3 According to the report, the reoeption lay a disciplined, fifty-Aousand 
strong gathering at Ais impcHrtant intcricMr village m Ae Pttmia district of 
BAar was attended with pageantry in which scores oi elephants and hmscs 
featured long a two-mile, specially-constructed road. Gandhiji was presicmtcd 
an addros of welcome and coatributkms were made to Ac DeAbaiKlhu 
MenK>rtal Fund. 
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Hindu-Muslim Question 

From Patna we went to Bhagalpur, At Bhagalpnr there was 
a very great public meeting at which I was obliged to make a 
somewhat lengthy reference to the Hindu-Muslim question. Though 
my influence over those who are agitating the question is gone, 
they continue to discuss with me the various problems arising 
from it. I felt, therefore, that I should redeclare my views for what 
they might be worth. Apart from merits I must confess that I 
have not liked this constant reference to the Government by both 
the parties on matters which they by mutual settlement or appeal 
to the sword can adjust. I, therefore, told the audience that since 
neither party was prepared to compromise and each was afraid 
of the other, the best way would be without seeking the inter- 
vention of the Government to settle the matters in dispute by the 
method of the lathi. Retreat out of fear was cowardice and cowar- 
dice would not hasten a settlement or the advent of non-violence. 
Cowardice was a species of violence which it was most diflBcult 
to overcome. One could hope to persuade a violendy inclined 
person to shed his violence and take up the superior force of 
non-violence, but since cowardice was a negation of all force, it 
was impossible to teach a mouse non-violence in respect of a cat. 
He would simply not understand what non-violence could be, be- 
cause he had not the capacity for violence against the cat. Would 
it not be a mockery to ask a blind man not to look at ugly things? 
Maulana Shaukat Ali and I were at Bettiah in 1921. The people of a 
village near Bettiah told me that they had run away whilst the 
police were looting their houses and molesting their women- 
folk.^ When they said that they had run away because I had 
told them to be non-violent, I hung my head in shame. I assured 
them that such was not the meaning of my non-violence. I ex- 
pected them to intercept the mightiest power that might be in 
the act of harming those who were under their protection, and 
draw without retahation all harm upon their own heads even to 
the point of death, but never to run away from the storm centre. 
It was manly enough to defend one^s property, honour or religion 
at the point swoiti. It was manlier and nobler to defend them 
without ^ddng to injure the wrongdoer. But it was immanly, 

* wyk XIX, 1^. 
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unnatural and dishonourable to forsake the post of duty and in 
order to save one’s skin to leave property, honour or religion to 
the mercy of the wrongdoer. I could see my way of successfully 
delivering the message of ahimsa to those who knew how to die, not 
to those who were afraid of death. I told the audience fur- 
ther, that those like me who deliberately did not want to fight 
and were powerless to effect a settlement might follow the example 
of those Mussalmans who, during the time of the first four Caliphs, 
sought the refuge of the cave when brothers began to fight one 
against the other. The mountain cave in these days was a prac- 
tical impossibility but they could retire to the cave which each 
of us carried within himself. But such could be only those who 
had mutual regard for one another’s religion and customs. 

Foley of Excommunication 

Then there was a Provincial Marwari Sammelan where 
I spoke on the question of social boycott and on the crying need of 
social reform. I told the Marwari friends that excommunication 
was a lawful weapon in the hands only of those who deserved to 
be classed as mahajan^ which meant pure men who were real re- 
presentatives of their respective groups or castes and who declared 
excommunication not from personal spite but from the selflc^ 
motive of conserving the interest of fellow beings. It was an im- 
moral abuse of power to put under the ban of excommunication 
a person who for the sake of learning or legitimate gain creased 
the waters or who for the sake of obtaining a suitable match for his 
son or daughter went outside his sub-caste or who dared to remarry 
his widowed daughter of tender age. If namashrama which had 
a useful and proper place in the Hindu social system was to be 
rescued from destruction it was high time that the innumerable 
sub-divisions were fused into one. There was, for instance, no rea- 

why a Marwari Brahmin or Vaisya should not seek mar- 
riage relations with a Bengali Brahmin or Vaisya. The mukajm 
to be truly great will have to encourage rather than suppre^ 
tendencies towards fusion. 

If excommiinication was ever deserved nowadays, it was de- 
!^arved by thc^ who gave away thrir daughters in marriage 
before they were full-grown, at before they were sixteen, and 
if secret immorality was to be discountenanced, it was the duty of 
child parents of widows to encourage their remarriage. 

The “Pandas” 

From Bhagalpur we motored to Banka where there was a dis- 
trict conference presided over by Maulana Shaffi Sahib. There 
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was nothing noteworthy here except for the huge and embarras- 
sing crowds through which I passed with difficulty with my 
bruised toe. We went thence to Devgarh otherwise known as 
Vaidyanath Dham. This is not only a famous place of pilgri- 
mage, but also a health resort beautifully situated and surroun- 
ded by hills. This is a favourite place with the Bengalis. Unlike 
as in other places of pilgrimage, I found here the pandas^ i.e., the 
priests in charge of the shrines, to be a fairly cultured body of men. 
The majority of volunteers were smart panda youths who rendered 
great assistance, I was told, to the pilgrims. There are several 
educated men amongst them, one being even a High Court 
pleader. I had the pleasure too of a visit from the elderly pandas. 
They wanted me to tell them what they should do to serve the 
people and, when I told them that they should serve the pilgrims 
instead of seeking to profiteer at their expense, and endeavour 
to make the places of pilgrimage really holy places by themselves 
leading pure and restrained lives, they readily agreed and there 
seemed to me to be a ring of sincerity about their assent to my 
proposals and a humble recognition of the existence of the evils I 
had ventured to point out. I was agreeably surprised to discover 
that the great temple was open to the so-called untouchables. 
The usual women’s meeting was arranged in the spacious temple 
compound just opposite the shrine. The order kept by the panda 
volunteers wherever I went in Devgarh was certainly much better 
than I have observed elsewhere. 

Virtue of Suffering 

The public meeting was so well organized as to ensure perfect 
quiet. The public address made pointed reference to terrible suffer- 
ings that the people of this district underwent in 1921-22. It 
should be noted here that this is the district called Santhal Par- 
ganas. It is a Non-Regulation part of Bihar. The Commissioner's 
will is therefore the law of the land. The address also referred 
to the fact that whereas during 1921 and 1922 the drink habit 
had all but disappeared, it was again making headway amongst 
the Sanifuds, The possibilities of khaddar were stated to be very 
great. In my reply I jxiinted out that no nation had ever come 
to its own without much suffering, I, therefore, did not mind the 
sufferings that the people underwent in 1921-22. Only suffering 
to be boreficial must be voluntary and must be enjoyed. When it 
came, such suffering left the sufferer stronger and happier at the 
esMl it* I was, tterefore, grieved to discover that the suffering 
in tJic d^tact had caus^ <fcmoralization amongst the people. It 
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meant that all the suffering was not voluntary. It was up to the 
workers to set an example in pure and voluntary suffering. There 
should be persistent agitation amongst Santkals against the drink 
habit and the charkha work should be systematically organized. 

Two Pictures 

There was^ too, a separate presentation of an addr^ by the 
Municipality. I take note of this event especiaUy for the exceed- 
ingly tasteful but simple arrangements made for the presenta- 
tion in the open air. The attendance was evidently regulated by 
tickets and was confined to so few that the audience could have 
been easily accommodated in any commodious building. But 
the Commissioners chose to erect a little pandal decorated with 
fohage tastefully arranged in the midst of beautiful natural scenery. 
I could not, therefore, help recalling in my reply to the address 
of the Municipality the dirty state of the road leading to the 
temple and the dilapidation surrounding it. I have visited al- 
most all the places of pilgrimage in India, and everywhere the 
condition in and about the temples is deplorable — disorder, dirt, 
din and stench. Ail these are probably less marked in Devgarh 
than elsewhere. But all the same the contrast between the temple 
surroimdings and the place where the address was presented 
was painfiil. If the Municipality, the pandas and the pilgrims 
combined together, they could make the temple and its pre- 
cincts beautiful, sweet-smelling and uplifting as they ought to be. 
If honest and proper management could be a^ured, I had no 
doubt, I told them, that the rich pilgrims would gladly pay for 
the comfort that they would get at such holy places. 

Useless and Ugly 

From Devgarh we proceeded to Kharagddha which is reached 
through Giridih firom where it is a motor ride of 26 miles. At thfe 
pla<^ the programme began with a meeting of ladies. Hithoto I 
have restrained myself from criticizing tl^ heavily ornamental 
cfecoration of some of my frtir audiences, oppressive though it has 
dlen appeared to me. But the bangled smm firom wrist practically 
to elbow, the huge thk± nc^e-iii^ with about a three-inch dia- 
meter which could with di&:uity be sr^pended from two holes, 
proved beyond endurance, and I gently remarked that this heavy 
ornamentation added nothiiig to the beauty of person, caused 
much discomfort, most often lead to disca^ and was, I could 
plainly see, a repository dirt. I had never seen m much orna- 
mentation anywhere eke. Heavier articles I have j^en, as fo 
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instance the unbearable heavy ankle-hoops — I cannot call them 
rings — of Kathiawar ladies, but never so much body space cover- 
ed over with so many bangles and what-nots. I was told that 
these huge nose-rings often resulted in cutting the delicate nasal 
membranes. I w^as nervous about the effect my very straight 
remarks would produce upon my gentle audience. I w^as, there- 
fore, considerably relieved when at the end of my speech and in 
response to my appeal for Deshbandhu Memorial Fund, they 
crowded round me and gave liberally from their purses. I took 
care to drive my point home to every donor individually and 
asked her to give up a large part of her superfluous ornaments. 
The ladies received my remarks with a gracious smile and some 
of them even gave me a part of these ornaments. I do not know 
whether the quality and the quantity of adornment has anything 
to do with the development of character. That it has something 
to do with the intellect can be proved from innumerable instances. 
That it has connection with culture as distinguished from cha- 
racter is also obvious. But as I put character before even culture, 

I wonder whether I would be alw’ays right in making use, for advo- 
cating reform in the art of decoration, of the privilege I enjoy 
of addressing thousands of women in all the difierent parts of 
India. Be that as it may, I would urge upon the parents and 
husbands of these simple folk, on grounds of economy and health, 
the necessity of inducing among them a considerable reduction 
in these articles of personal furniture, 

Mahuris 

It was at this place that I made the acquaintance of Mahuris, 
otherwise known as Mathuris, a body of Vaisyas who, genera- 
tions ago, are supposed to have migrated from Mathura and the 
surrounding country and settled in Bihar. They are fairly well- 
to-do and enterprising. Their chief occupation is commerce. 
Some of them are staunch reformers. They have taken to khaddar 
and appreciate its advantages for the poor people. Many of 
them have given up meat and drink which they used to take 
b^re. In their address they stated that they understood the 
jm>vement of non-co-operation as purely one of self-purification, 
and that it had revolutionized their inner life. They take little or 
no part in politics but they are intent upon making all kinds of 
rdTorms in their own little community. This moral effect of non- 
cx>-operatioii upon so many people all over India is perhaps its most 
enuring It is fraught with consequences of which we 

can have as yet but little notion. Similar reforms were reported 
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to me as having taken place also amongst the Santkals^ many of 
whom have become, from having been habitual drunkards, com- 
plete teetotallers. That movement among them received a check 
when picketing was withdrawn, but it is again reviving without 
the clement of \ioience which had crept into the movement in 
1921. It will be the saving of the simple but ignorant races like 
the Santhals if they can be w’eaned from the drink habit. 

Toung India^ 15-10-1925 


181. NATIONAL EDUCATION 

During my travels, those w^ho are interested in national 
education tell me that, whereas I constantly harp upon khaddar, 
untouchability, Hindu- Muslim unity, nowadays one rarely finds 
mention even of national education in Toung India, As a matter 
of fact the statement is true, but it must not be cited as a ground 
of complaint against me, if only because I am directly interested 
in the largest national university in India. But national educa- 
tion is not a thing which can now be advanced by any writing 
on my part. Its advance depends totally upon a proper working 
of the institutions now in existence. We cannot, we must not, 
any longer appeal to the youth of the country who are now receiv- 
ing education in the Government institutions to leave them for 
they now know the pros and cons of the subject. They are in 
Government institutions either out of weakness or out of their 
fondness for them or for their want of faith in national institu- 
tions. Whatever the reason, the only way to deal with their weak- 
ness, fondness or want of faith is to make the national institutions 
strong and popular by sheer force of the character and ability of 
the teachers. 

There is before me an appeal by the South Calcutta National 
School. In a covering letter, I am reminded that I paid during 
my prolonged stay in Calcutta a hurried visit to the institution, 
llie appeal is signed by influential men. Hand-spinning, I am 
reminded, is compulsory. There are one hundred boys on the rolls 
and eighteen teachers, so the appeal runs. The school receives 
an annual grant of Rs. 200. Tliere are many such institutions 
throughout the length and breadth of India from whose teachers 
I receive requests either for advertising them in these columns 
cur, better still, becoming dgnatory to a direct appeal for funds. 
I must not yield to the temptation, even at the risk of overlooking 
^me very deserving institutions. A hurried visit and an im- 
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pressioii created by such a visit must not be allowed to harm an 
institution if the impression is bad. Nor must a false but favour- 
able impression be allowed to bolster up an institution that is in 
reality imdeserving. It is my settled conviction that no deserv- 
ing institution ever dies for want of support. Institutions that have 
died have done so either because there was nothing in them to 
commend them to the public or because those in control have 
themselves lost faith or, which is perhaps the same thing, lest 
stamina. I would, therefore, urge the conductors of this and other 
such institutions not to give in because of the general depression. 
It is a time of test for worthy institutions. There are several at the 
present moment in India which are struggling against the heaviest 
odds, where, though the teachers are li\dng in want, they have 
faith in themselves and their cause. I know that they will pros- 
per in the end and be the stronger for the ordeal they are 
passing through. I would advise the public to study such institu- 
tions and support them if they find them desirable and deserving. 

I have observed in many institutions I have visited a tendency 
to patronize spinning because it has become somewhat of a fashion 
nowadays. It is far firom doing justice to a great cause or to 
pupils. If spinning is to be revived as an indispensable industry, 
it must be treated seriously and must be taught in a proper 
and scientific manner like the other subjects taught in well- 
managed schools. The wheels will then be in perfectly good 
order and condition, will conform to all the tests laid down in these 
columns from time to time, the pupils’ work would be regularly 
tested from day to day just as all their exercises would be or 
should be. And this is impossible unless all the teachers will learn 
the art with its technique. It is a waste of money to have a 
spinning expert. Every teacher has to become one if spinning has 
to be effectively taught, and if the teacher believes in the neces- 
sity of spinning, he can learn it without any difficulty in a month’s 
time if he would give two hours to it daily. But I have said that 
whilst charkha spinning may be taught so as to enable boys and 
girls if they wish to use the spinning-wheel in their own home^ 
for da^spinning the iakH is the most economical and the most 
profitable instrument. It is any day better that five hundred boys 
spin twenty-five yards each for half an hour at a stated time daily 
than fifty hoys at intervals spinning one hundred yards each in 
the sauEie half hour. Five hundred boys will spin 12,500 yards 
daily on the against 5,000 of fifty boys on the charkha. 

Jji^, 15-110-1925 



182. ABOUT ED UCA TED CLASSES 


A friend has handed me during my tour in Bihar the fol- 
lowing questions for answers through these columns: 

You complain that the educated classes in India do not follow your 
lead and have gone out of your hands. Is it not due to the fact that you 
threw them overboard at the very beginning of the movement and de- 
manded impossible sacrifices from them? 

I do not know that I have complained about the educated 
class not following my^ lead. If anything, I have complained of my 
own failure to convince that class as a body of the truth of my 
essential position. To say that I threw the educated class over- 
board at any time is to misunderstand me. Does a reformer ever 
throw anybody overboard ? He simply invites people to join 
him in a particular reform. He begins with his own conversion. 
In other words, he isolates himself from society and remains in 
that condition till society sees the virtue of reform, and it is not 
the fault of the society if its heart or head cannot understand 
or appreciate a particular reform. There is obviously some- 
thing wanting in the reform or the reformer if he does not get 
the members of the society to which he belongs to take up his 
reform. I suppose it must be admitted that the sacrifices that the 
new movement demanded were impossible for the educated class 
as a whole, and yet are not the exceptional cases brilliant? 

If we remember aright, in the beginning of the movement you gave 
out that you did not care for the inteliigentsia if the masses were with 
you. If this is correct, have you now modified your views? If so, what 
are you doing or intend doing now to bring the inteliigentsia to 
your views? 

I hope I never ^‘gave out” that I “did not care for the in- 
telligentsia”. A reformer cannot afford to say or do so. But I 
did say and do hold even now that if the masses take up the 
spirit of non-co-operation, swaraj is attainable even without the 
educated classes. For the masses the chief thing they have to do 
in that line is to non-co-o|>erate with foreign and mill-spun cloth 
and establish closest co-operation with cloth of their own 
spinning and weaving. Unfortunately even this very simple- 
looking thing cannot be done without the aid of the educated 
da^ I gratefully and fully confer that if hundreds of educated 
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men and women were not helping me in spreading the message 
of the spinning-wheel and khaddar, it would not have made the 
progress it has^ and if the progress is not as fast as it might be, 
it is because the educated class as a whole stands aside from the 
khaddar movement. 

Are you seriously of opinion that the masses are with you or they 
simply applaud you as a Mahatma, little caring for your advice? 

I do believe that the masses are wholly with me mentally. 
But they lack the heart to do what their mind approves. I have 
examined thousands upon this point and every one of them 
without exception practically has said, ‘‘What can we do? We 
understand what you say. But we lack the strength for it. Give 
us the strength to do it.” If the strength w’^as in my gift, the 
masses would have been transformed by now. But I know my 
helplessness in that direction. God alone can give the strength 
which they vainly seek from me. 

Do you think the masses can be so organized as to be thoroughly 
fitted for mass civil disobedience and are they not always liable to run 
amok and kill any political movement by their over-enthusiasm and in- 
discipline ? 

I do believe, in spite of appearances to the contrary, that the 
masses can be thoroughly organized for mass civil disobedience, 
that is to say, more quickly than for violence. I draw the dis- 
tinction between spasmodic, sporadic and senseless violence and 
organized mass violence. To turn India into a military camp 
like, say, Germany, is in my opinion a work of ages, whereas to 
teach the people in an organized manner to remain passive, that 
is, pacific under suffering, is comparatively an easier task. This 
was demonstrated in a most marvellous manner in 1921 in spite 
of the aberrations at Bombay, Chauii Ghaura, and elsewhere. 
But I freely confess that I have myself despaired of being able to 
organize the country for mass civil disobedience in the near future. 
The reasons for it I need not enter into. But this I know that, if 
India is to attain swaraj in terms of the masses, it will only attain 
it through developing capacity for mass civil disobedience. The 
last part of the question betrays the questioner’s want of faith 
in the mass^ or impatience with them. How long have we 
been in touch with the masses to enable us to accuse them of in- 
d^cipiine and over-enthusiasm? It is a crime of which we are 
perhaps more guilty than the masses, I see it verified even during 
tte of my tour in Bihar. The workers have realized that 

iny l^lth will not stand the strain of noise and bustle ; they have 
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been previously preparing the huge crowds that gather at every 
place to remain perfectly noiseless and undemonstrative save by 
their presence, and to my agreeable astonishment the people are 
responding nobly here as they did in Bengal. Such is the uni- 
versal experience of workers who have established any touch 
with the masses. 

What steps are you taking to organize and discipline the masses? 

The only step that I or anybody can take to organize and 
discipline the masses is to serve them selflessly, and this service 
is possible only through khaddar. 

Are you not fully aware of the introduction of many undesirable 
elements in the Congress organization ? If so, what steps are you taking 
to purge the movement of such undesirable elements? 

I am aware of the unfortunate fact. It is the fate of every 
democratic organization. It is useless, therefore, to address the 
question to me or to any single individual as to what steps he or 
she is taking. AH who consider themselves to be “desirable ele- 
ments’’ must make a combined effort to keep the Congress orga- 
nization pure. 

Are you not aware that most of those who gave up their only 
source of livelihood in order to follow your lead have been thrown over 
their family and society as so many drones to be maintained and 
supported by their better circumstanced relatives; if so, how are you 
going to remedy this defect? 

I am unable to endorse the view the writer tak^. There are 
a few cases in which there is great suffering no doubt- But that 
is due to the parties being unable to revise their standard of life 
and curtail their expenditure. In their case they have preferred 
to sufier and be maintained by relatives and friends to returning 
to legal practice or to service. In my opinion their choice carries 
no humiliation with it. 

Is it not necessary to have a public fund vested in a Board of 
Trustees for the maintenance of ail gi^mine pubEc workers and their 
families? 

I am averse to the raising of a public fund for the mainte- 
nance of the tyj>e of workers mentioned- That would inde^ 
establish a colony of drones. Every genuine public worker should 
consider it an honour to belong to some branch erf* Congr^ service 
and to accept payment for it. 
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In gi\'ing a carte blanche to the Swaraj Party to represent the Con- 
gress in the Provincial Councils and Assembly, have you satisfied yourself 
that they are amenable? Or are not the recent utterances of their 
leaders tantamount to saying that they will rather leave the Congress 
than modify their creed or programme according to any resolution of 
the Congress? 

No carte blanche as conceived by the writer has been given to 
the Swaraj Party, I am entirely satisfied that the Party will be 
amenable to any well-expressed opinion of the Congress, if only 
because being a democratic body it must, as it has to, depend 
upon popular support in every respect. 

Your starting a spinning association leads me to think that since 
you have handed over the Congress to the Swaraj Party, you will cany 
on your constructive programme as a subsidiary activity instead of be- 
ing a chief plank of the Congress platform. If so, are you not prac- 
tically withdrawing from the Congress and throwing overboard all those 
who followed you when the Swaraj Party practically rebelled after the 
Gaya Congress? 

I have not handed over nor have I any right to hand over 
the Congress to the Swaraj Party or to any other party. The Swa- 
raj Party cannot retain control of the Congress for a single day 
if the Congressmen are not with it. I hope that the construc- 
tive programme will not become a subsidiary activity in the 
Congress, All that the A.I.G.G. resolution has done is to put 
the Council programme on a par with the constructive programme 
and bring into existence an independent organization of 
experts for the conduct of the charkha and khaddar programme. 
So long as the Congress extends its patronage to the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, I cannot be said to have withdrawn from the 
Gongre^. As I have already said, I am throwing overboard no- 
body. Those who believe in the charkha only and not in the 
Councils at all can still belong to the A.I.S.A. 

If the Swaraj Party fail to carry out their promises, what is your 
as to the future programme for the political emancipation of the 
coimtry beyond the charkha and khaddar? 

I do not know what promises are referred to in this question. 
The political emancipation of the country is possible only if and 
when it is prepared for armed or civil resistance. Capacity for 
anwd ne&tance can only come after prolonged and tortuous pre- 
paration. Gapaoty for civil resistance can come only by evolving 
c^Oi^tmctivc ability on the part of a daily growing number of 
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people, and as I have no faith whatever in the capacity of India 
for armed resistance for generations to come, I pin my faith to the 
silent, sure and effective revolution of the charkha. 

Toung In dia, 15-10-1925 


183. EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

A Danish friend sends me translation of extracts from an 
article printed in Gads Danske Magasin. The heading he has 
given to the extracts is “European Civilization and Gandhi"^ In 
adopting his heading for Toung India I have omitted my name as 
I have omitted references to my views in the extracts. My views 
are nothing new to the readers of Toung India. Here is the trans- 
lation received 

These extracts present a very lurid picture but probably they 
are true in substance. That the sum total of the activities of Euro- 
pean nations is a denial of the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount will not, I think, be gainsaid. I have reproduced the ex- 
tracts merely to emphasize the necessary caution against our being 
lifted off our feet by the dazzle and the glitter of European arms. 
If the foregoing picture were the whole of Europe it would be 
sad for Europe as for the world. Fortunately there is a consi- 
derable body of men and women of Europe who are devoting the 
whole of their energy to combat the war-fever and the breathless 
pursuit after material wealth and enjoyment. There are rea- 
sons for hoping that this body is daily gaining in numbers and in 
influence. May it be the privilege of India to take part in the 
new awakening and to advance it, instead of retarding it by suc- 
cumbing to the European excesses which the best mind of Europe 
condemns in unmeasured terms and is manfully struggling to bring 
under effective control. 

Toung India ^ 15-10-1925 


t For the text, Appendix III. 



184. A GOOD RESOLUTION 


During August last, whilst I was passing through Manmad 
on my way back from Calcutta, some friends met me at the sta- 
tion. I asked as usual how many were regularly spinning in 
Manmad and there was no answer. Some of them thereafter 
thought that they would make the commencement, and a letter 
before me which I have kept on my file for some weeks tells 
me that, at the time of writing, that is 3rd September, twenty had 
already, commenced to spin with religious regularity. I congratu- 
late these friends on their resolution. I do hope that it will not 
share the fate of a similar resolution that many made last year and 
which but few have successfully carried out. Let the word of 
each one of us be as good as a written bond whose breach carries 
with it a swift and sharp penalty. I regard resolutions such as 
the one made by the Manmad friends as promises made to the 
nation. Those who make them are as a rule grown-up people 
with a full sense of their responsibility. I hope that the Manmad 
friends will send in their names to the All-India Spinners’ A^>- 
ciation. 

Tomg India, 15-10-1925 


185. NOTES 
Send Your Yarn 

The year of the All-India Spinners’ Association begins from 
this month, and intending members should, therefore, begin send- 
ing their monthly subscription of yarn immediately. Those who 
were regular members of the Congress under the spinning fran- 
chise should find no dijBBculty to be members of the AJ.S.A, Bat 
even the irregular members, that is, those who could not give in 
the full subscription, should also be able to do so, as it has 
been reduced to one half of the original Congress subscription. 
In any case, none of these last should find any iflScuIty in joining 
the A,LSA* as B class members. 

Sui^miARY Industry ^*Par Excellence” 

A firiend sends me the following from Keatinge’s Agricnliw^ 
iHgrm in Weskm India: 
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Attempts have been made to get cultivators to take up unsiiflcd 
work such as cotton spinning by handj but in view the efficsency' of 
spinning mills such operations can be justified eccmomically on the assum- 
pticHi that the cultivator now wastes so much of his time that any work 
which he does, however badly paid, will be better than nothing. Un- 
fortunately, the existing facts in many cas^ justify such an assumption, 
but to condemn the cultivators to this uphill and uneven competition is 
a counsel of despair. The subsidiary^ industry par excellence of the culti- 
vators should be breeding and rearing of liv’estock which provides an 
occupation and income at all seasons, and returns to the soil the manure 
which is necessary* to maintain it in high fertility. 

This question is valuable for its two simple admissions^ namely, 
that in many cases the cultivator in India has much time to waste 
and that any occupation during that time, however badly paid, 
is better than nothing. The writer, however, discourages hand- 
spinning because of the efficiency of spinning mills. Upon a clc^ 
examination the argument will be found to be fallacious. The culti- 
vator has not to compete with efficient mills at his own door. The 
only thing he has to compete with is his new-fangled taste for 
starchy and flimsy mill-made cloth. If he would only revive his 
old taste and return to the simple but soft and beautiful khaddar, 
he is never in the danger of having an idle moment thrown upon 
him. The efficient hotels and bakeri^ offer no inducement or 
competition to the millions of people who prefer their crudely 
made chupatties to the geometrically rounded and well-baked and 
well-spiced biscuits. The subsidiary industry of cattle-breeding 
that has been suggested is no doubt good and any day more paying 
than spinning- But it requires capital and a knowledge of breed- 
ing which the ordinary cultivator does not possess and cannot 
and will not possess without much previous preparation. Turn it 
how you will therefore, for Indian conditions there is no other 
subsidiary industry that can compete with hand-spinning. Its 
inestimable value consists not in its capacity for paying a lew 
individuals highly but in immediately providing a remunerative 
occupation for millions. It is the only subsidiary occupation, there- 
fore, that is capable of being successfully organized. Hence, not 
cattle-breeding, however good it is in itself, but hand-spinning is 
the subsidiary industry pcjr excellence^ 

Nege^ty or Bodhly Labour 
A vigilant friend writes: 

In your addrei^ to the Jamshedpur gatheriiag publ^hoi in 
ImMa of the 20th in the first paragraph, after strom^ the 

* Vide ‘'Speech at Indian Associaticui, J aniAedpur**, 8-8- 1^5. 

XXVIII-22 
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importance of bodily labour above intellectual, you are reported to have 
said: “The same thought runs throughout Hindu religion. ‘He \dio 
eats without labour eats sin, is verily a thief.’ This is the literal meaning 
of a verse in the Bhagavad Giia.'^ Now, the question apart whether the 
Glia makes any such distinction between (so-called) manual and (so-called) 
intellectual labour, I can say that the only passage in the Gita which 
could conceivably be taken to mean what (according to the report) you 
have said a verse in the Gita literally means is the passage, Ch. Ill, verste 
12 & 13; so that in the first place it is not a verse but two, which 
have been requisitioned in support of your view of “labour”, and secondly 
there is no mention of “labour”, manual or other, in either of those verses; 
but in the first verse there is mentioned, by way of explanation of the 
duty of yajna, man’s partaking with or dedicating to the higher powers 
what they have bestowed upon him — ^failing in which “he is verily *a 
thief”, — ^and in the second verse we are told that “they eat sin who 
cook for themselves alone.” So that is pretty far removed from “the 
literal sense of a verse” in the Gita as you are reported to have given 
it in your own paper by M.D. I hope you will make a note of it at 
your convenience. 

Technically speaking the writer is correct in saying that the 
translation given by M. D. is not of one verse but a combina- 
tion of parts of two verses, and I am thankful to the writer fc«r 
the accuracy of his correction. But the substance of his argument 
seems to me to be that there is no warrant for the translation givai 
in the report of my speech of the famous woxd jajna in the GUa, 
But I propose to stand by that translation and venture to suggest 
that in the verses 12 & 13 of Chapter III quoted by the write* 
the word is capable of only one meaning. The fourteenth verse 
makes it absolutely clear which means: 

By food the living live; food comes of rain. 

And rain comes by the pious sacrifice. 

And sacrifice is paid with tithes of toil. 

— ^Arnold 

Here therefore there is not only the theory, in my opinion, 
of bodily labour propoimded, but there is also the theory esta- 
blMied of labour not only for oneself but for others, when and 
when only it becomes mjna or sacrifice. The rains come not 
through intefiectual feats, but through sheer bodily labour. It 
is a well-established scientific fact that where forests are denude 
of trees rains cease, where trees are planted rains are attracted 
and the volume of water received increases with the increase cjf 
vegetation. Laws of nature are still unexplored. We have but 
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scratched the surface. Who knows all the ill effects, moral and 
physical, of the cessation of bodily labour? Let me not be mis- 
understood. I do not discount the value of intellectual labour, 
but no amount of it is any compensation for bodily labour which 
every one of us is born to give for the common good of all. It 
may be, often is, infinitely superior to bodily labour, but it never 
is or can be a substitute for it, even as intellectual food, though 
far superior to the grains we eat, never can be a substitute for 
them. Indeed without the products of the earth those of the 
intellect would be an impossibility. 

Humiiliation or Honour? 

A worker writes: 

I assure you that the majority of our workers feel humiliated when 
they get their allowances from the Congress funds, but they cannot 
help it. I request you to kindly encourage them through the j^ges d 
Toung India^ 

How is it that young men undertake arduous labours and spend 
money like water in order to belong to the Indian Civil Service? 
They not only feel no humiliation, but they are themselves proud 
of the fact and are entertained by their friends when they pass 
the examination and receive congratulatory addr^es when &ey 
get some employment in the Civil Service. Is it more honourable 
to be able to exercise authority over lacs of people and to colla:t 
revenue at the point of the bayonet, often from people who can 
ill afford it, than to belong to the Congress service where there is 
no authority to be wielded save that of love and service and 
where the only remuneration possible is a bare livelihood? If it 
be urged that in the Congress service there is an unwhoi^ome 
juxtaposition of honorary workers and paid workers, there is the 
same juxtaposition in the Government service. The Govern- 
ment has, and every government must have, against one paid 
servant tens of honorary servants. There is very often even 
jealousy between the two classes. The only reason, therefore, for 
the disinclination for Congress service so far as I have been 
able to gather is its newne^ and instability. All the other rea- 
sons are more or imaginary. Indeed, when the Congress ac- 
quires real prestige, which it has not at present — its popularity is 
merely comparative and not absolute — even a peon will consider 
it to be an honour to belong to this national service and to take 
le^ than the market wage. Meanwhile, I would urge afl 
bon^t paid workers in the Gongre^ organization, whether at 
the centre or in the educational, khaddar or the Swarsqist bran- 
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ches, to make the ser\ice and the institution popular and attrac- 
tive by strictest integrity, devotion, and ceaseless application. 
Those who are conscious that they are giving all the dme and 
attention that they bargained for to the paid national service need 
feel no compxmction about belonging to it. The more progress 
we make in the work of construction, the more paid workers we 
shall need. We are too poor as a nation to afford a large num- 
ber of whole-time honorary workers. We will have to fall back 
more and more upon paid workers. The sooner, therefore, the 
idea of humiliation about accepting payment, when it is a neces- 
sity, is given up the better it will be for the nation. 

Toung India^ 15-10-1925 

186, SPEECH A T DISTRICT CONFERENCE,^ BALLW 

October 16, 1925 

After making an appeal for silence and thanking the associations that 
had presented him addresses, hir. Gandhi said that, in 1921, he had a mind 
to visit Ballia, but he was sorry he could not. He then had asked Mr. Motilal 
Nehru to go instead and give peace unto them. Four years after, he was 
happy to be amidst them. He would have stayed longer with them but for 
exigency of time. There was one thing that pained him and which he did 
iK>t like to conceal. He believed in the power of the people of Ballia. But 
he also believed that that power could be kept imder control by the managing 
capacity of the workers. Now that he was weak and infirm, unable to 
withstand the din and bustle of crowds, he had hoped he w^ould be spared 
the trouble incidental to such gatherings. 

CcMitinumg, he observed that the constructive work done by the workers 
of BaHia pleased him, on which he congratulated them. He was also glad to 
learn that the two communities lived amicably in BaDia. He prayed that 
thc^ vow of friendship might be successful and they might set an example 
to otb^rs in this direction. Dwelling on the poverty of India, he ccaofidentiy 
remarked that there was no more potent remedy for it than the charkha. Many 
women were compelled to break stones for their livelihood and he knew how 
some of the overseers treated them. He spoke from personal experience. He 
exhorted the audience to help Indian women to be as pure as Sita by aban- 
doning foreign cloth and plying the charkha, “Wear khaddar and increase 
the power of the charkha.’’ He warned the people against intoxkants, 

^ Among th<^ that attended the conference were Rajeadra Prasad, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. Syed Mahmud. Various local bodies presented 
achiresses. 
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gambling and prostitution. The Yadavakula^ was exterminated from India because 
the^,^ abandoned dhanna and indulged in gambling. They had reminded hiTn 
that theirs was part of the land of Valmihi, the Ganges and the Saiju and they 
were determined to serv^e India. Surely they did what could possibly be done 
in 1921. But they should do penance for the mistakes they committed in 
thc^ days. 

In the end he appealed for contributions to the Deshbandhu fund 
which is to be devoted to the popularization of the charkha. He laid stress cm 
the necessity for real, solid work for the regeneration of India. 

The Leader, 21-10-1925 


1S7. SPEECH AT KASHI VIDTAPITH, SAMARAS 

October 17, 1925 

BABU BHAGWA2ST5AS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS, BROTHERS AND ASTERS, 

It is true that this Vidyapith was started by me. But that it 
still exists is due, first, to the generosity and love, or attachment 
if you like, of Shri Shivprasad and, secondly, to the love of Shri 
Bhagwandas. It cannot be called attachment in his case for he 
uses discretion in doing what he considers his duty* It is owing 
to the enthusiasm, the intellectual effort and the money of these 
two that the Vidyapith is there even today. 

I have been asked if I still believe in these Vidyapiths. Was 
I right or in error when, in 1921, I asked the students to leave 
Government schools and colleges? I have often asked myself. As 
you know I am not ashamed to admit my mistakes and am always 
ready to repent. I confess my errors publicly. I ask my inme^t 
self whether I am right or wrong and it is my experience that 
the voice that comes from there expresses the truth. I have not 
known it to prove false. Now, after all this bitter experience the 
voice still says that I was on the right path. What was done in 
1921 was just the thing to do. It was good to set up Vidyapiths. 
It is essential to have Vidyapiths for our boys and girls. Of all 
the Vidyapiths that were ^tablished in the country those in 
Banaras, Patna, Poona and Gujarat are still fiinctioning. I do not 
say that they are functioning very sati^actorily, but I do wMi that 
they should exist and make progr^. I do mean by progre^ 
that they should each have a thousand scholars in them, A 
Vidyalaya teacher complained to me at Madhupur that boys were 


* TIk: dan to which Shri 
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not too eager to join. I told him not to despair and to look into 
his own heart. If he stood firmly on the principles which had 
moved him to join the \^idyalaya 5 he was bound to keep the 
Vidyalaya going even if there was only one scholar left in it. 
He felt grieved because he cared more for numbers. Our tradi- 
tion lays down that even if there should be only one scholar and 
one teacher in a school, but both with faith in each other and the 
teacher believing in the goodness of gifting learning and the 
scholar believing that it is for his emancipation and for shaping 
his life here and in the wDrld beyond, then the school should go 
on. This applies to this Vidyapith. I want to tell Shii Bhagwan- 
das and Shri Shivprasad also not to worry about numbers. The 
restriction concerning the Congress is no longer there. If you feel 
that the Vidyapith should be kept gqing you should dedicate your 
lives for it. There is a Sanskrit verse saying that one should dedicate 
oneself to the task that one undertakes. But this expresses a half- 
truth. For does it mean that if one takes to drink one should keep 
drinking ail one’s life? The Shastras ask us to be firm in our faith. 
If you stand firm on your principles and wdsh to continue your 
experiment you should not mind even if public opinion is against 
it. If the Vidyapith turns out fine students who would dedicate 
themselves wholly to the cause of the country, or even one such, 
we should consider that the Vidyapith has been a success, for the 
aim of the Vidyapith is to teach boys to dedicate their lives fi^r 
the country. ^ long as our aim is clear before us we should 
not worry whether we have five students or one. In the thirty- 
five years of my public life it has been my experience, not once 
but several times, that if we are firm in our faith and go on work- 
ing accordingly, the numbers also increase. The good of India, 
therefore, lies in our firmly holding on to principles in our work. 

I appeal to the students not to think about numbers or worry 
about their livelihood. No assurance can be given them with 
regard to livelihood, but if they do bodily labour they will manage 
tB get enough to eat though not enough to deck themselv^ in 
finery or live in luxury. But if there are students here who think 
that they have to go out and take up employment, like others, to 
earn more money, it is better that they leave the Vidyapith, 
Only those who have thoroughly understood the aims of this 
iiBtitution should remain here. 

I am not ashamed that I have given the first position to the 
charkha. If the whole of India gives up plying the charkia I 
shall be able to devote 10 hours to the charkha, for then there 
win be no need ft«r me to indulge in finuitless speech-making before 
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the people. There is nothing for me like the charkha . . Life 
is changing where there are charkhas plying. I saw it during my 
tour of Bihar. Ply the charkha for only half an hour or fifteen 
minutes and think of India when you do it. You should do it^ 
Hindus and Muslims, with the name of God on your lips and 
you will see what power it generates. How many there are who 
see God in a stone idol. But it is the feeling that matters. It is 
feeling that made Shri Ramdas Gaur take me to his place and 
show me the image of Shri Rama. 

I know the economics of villagers. That is why I have be- 
come a Bhangi or a chamar. I know their suffering. I am 
charkha-mad. I am madder even than Laila or Majnu. Even 
if a student does not have faith in the charkha he can come to 
the Vidyapith for his education. Please run the Vidyapith for 
the sake of your principles. May God make this institution pro- 
sper. 

At the end of the speech Shri Bhagwandas, on behalf of the students, 
asked Gandhiji: ‘^It is your wish that the country should advance through the 
charkha, is it not? You wish to make it the god that we should worship?” 

gandhiji: That is right, 

SHR I BHAGWANDAS: ... I acccpt the importance c£ the chaikha but I 
do not share the view that we can worship Lakshmi, Sarasv^-ati and other 
ckities only through the charkha. We have to bring about political and 
social changes. This can be done only if we accept the doctrine of mrm. 
by karma, 

gandhiji: I believe in the view of mma not only by karma 
but also by birth. I give the charkha the pride of place but I 
do not consider it the be-all and end-all. The charkha has the 
first place because there is no other method of doing away with 
the poverty of hundreds of millions of our countrymen. Lakshmi 
acquires through this not only individual power but social power. 
For Saraswati we have the Vidyapith. Our old civilization has 
become soiled- It will become cleansed by our removing untouch- 
ahUity. Out of the 24 hours we must spin on the charkha for 
half an hour. As to what the genius of this Vidyapith can be I 
am not fit to say. Only Shri Bhagwandas can tell m that. 

P'rom Hindi] 

A^j\ 19-iCI-1925 


* Here sonae westk are mmug in the semree^ 



188. SPEECH AT MUNICIPAL MEETING, LUCKNOW^ 

[October 17, 1925}^ 

MR. PRESIDENT, BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

I thank you for the address you have presented. It is couched 
in the best Lucknowi diction. I spent a good deal of time read- 
ing Urdu while I was in Yeravda Jail. Even so I find the Urdu 
of your address a little difficult to understand. I must ask you to 
keep this kind of language to yourselves. Let me have Urdu which 
even those not belonging to U.P. can understand. It should be 
Hindustani. I call that language Hindustani which contains such 
Sanskrit and Persian words as a peasant like me can understand. 

In replying to the Calcutta Corporation’s address, I said one 
or two things, which I shall repeat here. In Bihar the muni- 
cipalities which gave me addresses also confessed their short- 
comings in their addresses. In your address you have not 
mentioned any shortcomings. When I was motoring here with 
Motilalji, the latter remarked: “What kind of roads they have 
here!” I shall therefore say to you: Please make your roads 
as good as your language so that they will be a comfort to those 
who travel on ekkas and those who, like me, go in motor-cars. In 
their addresses several municipalities complained of paucity o£ 
funds. If your municipality also has insufficient funds, I would 
ask your Chairman to take a pickaxe in hand and with the help 
Congress volunteers put the roads right so that ekkas can ply 
comfortably on them. 

A dairy farm has been mentioned in the address. I do not 
know whether these dairies can supply good milk to the people 
of the town. You can assure enough milk to people only whoi 
you have sufficient cows and buffaloes. 

It is good that those who oppose you politically do not oppose 
your administration- You have certainly done better work than 
the preening Board and I congratulate yon upon it. New 
eiections to the Board are about to be held. I advise voters to 
cfect only those candidates who will undertake to improve the 

* m Municipal grouiA at 5 p.m. Gandhiji, who was accompanied 
by Motibl Jawaharial Nehru and Dr. Syed Mahmud, was replyh^ 

to m. addrem of wetoo^ l^esentcd to him by the Municipality. 

reports m 7h Hm^Mm Tmes^ 20^10-1925 and The Pimm, 
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roads of Lucknow, will arrange for good milk being made available 
and will speak a language that all can understand. If the 
Lucknow Board can show the work I have suggested, I shall re- 
commend to the Gongi’ess President, Sarojini Devi, to have a 
resolution passed by the Congress congratulating you. 

Nothing has been said in the address on the subject of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. It is sad. It is shameful that there is so 
much bad blood between the Hindus and Mussalraans here. The 
atmosphere in the whole country has been poisoned. I say if 
the two communities must fight, let them do so but what will be 
the upshot? They have both got to live here together. Neither 
Hindus nor !vlussaimans can leave India. They have to live here 
and therefore they must unite. And if they cannot unite here in 
Lucknow, where else can they unite? If the two communities 
live together in amity, what can prevent us fi"om having what we 
want? The whole world is laughing at us. Dr. Ansari says 
people in foreign countries are asking if cow-killing and music are 
things over which Hindus and Mussalmans must continue to fight 
and smash each other’s heads. 

I do not need addresses. I am tired of praise. But I wish 
you to take up the responsibility for being able to say, when I 
come here next, that there has been no rioting here during the 
interval and unity has prevailed between Hindus and Mussalmans. 
May God grant good sense to the people of Lucknow. I thank 
you again for your address. 

[From Hindi] 

Aaj\ 24-10-1925 

m SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, LUCKNOW^ 

October 17, 1925 

. . . Mahatmaji began by saying that he was taken unawares. He 
never knew he would have to address a public meethig at LxM-koaw. He 
regi cited that Lticknow of which he held a very good opinion should have 
tuTEfeed into a battle-ground d communal animodties. When he was hsepmg 
twenty-one days* fast at Delhi, he had received a letter fraa the Hindu and 
Muslun leaders Lucknow masking him to mtervene in matter. He had 
agreed to it, but no <me had turned up. He thou^t they had better ce«npc3^ 
differesKes among then^Ives without hh aid. They thought that the 
sword was the cmly solutkm. Let th^m try it rather than sedk: the a ss i s t a n c e 

* Held at Axnkti^kiaiila Park, with Harkaran Nath Mkhra in tl^ 
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of a helpless and non-violent man like himself. He then said that on his 
return from Europe Dr. Ansari ran up to him to give an account of his 
experiences in Europe. The Doctor had occasion to meet all sorts of people in 
Europe, particularly Turks, and aU of them were unanimously of the opinicai 
that it was sheer madness on the part of Hindus and Muslims to spend their 
energies in quarrelling on trifles and thus sacrifice their greater ends. He 
consequently exhorted the audience to compose their differences and achieve 
unity as soon as possible. But that unity must be a real unity and not a fake. 

Mahatmaji said his appeal for khaddar might fall flat if made to the 
fashionable citizens of Lucknow. But on behalf of the poor people of Trtdtaj 
he would make that appeal in spite of his fear. He exhorted the audience 
to wear khaddar and explained some of its advantages. He said: 

Khaddar means five annas out of every seven annas to the 
poor. Mill cloth means one pice in every five annas to the poor. 
But foreign cloth does not help even the poor of England. Almost 
all of it goes to the capitalist. 

' He then said, that the use of the charkha must be made by Indians 
higher social status to inspire the poor with honesty of conviction and purpose. 

He then deprecated the existence of the institution of imtouchability 
which, he said, was no part of Hindu religion. It was irreligious and ungodly. 
India should purge itself of the ugly blot. 

77u Hindustan Times ^ 20-10-1925 

190. SPEECH AT SITAPUR 


October 17^ 1925 

The Municipal Board of Sitapur presented an address to Mahatnm 
Gandhi at Lalbag. The address was read by Babu Sambhu Nath, Chairman 
the Municipality, in which Mahatmaji was requested to help them with 
scane suggestioffis from his wide experience of municipal affairs both at home 
and abroad which would guide the Municipal Commissioners of Sitaptir as 
an ideal in their efibrts for improving the city. He said that only one rupee 
had bmi sanctioned for expenditure in cemnection with the addr^. 

Mahalxna Gandhi in mply said that he would not have voted even 
pee for the purpose if he had been a member of the Sitapur Munk^^ 
Board, He said that he was not against Congressmen entering the Municipal 
and D^rkt Boards with the olgect of Irving their fellow-countrymoi- 
But Of^ try to be a member in these local bodies for the sake of 

sctf-^lgrai^lhsQneiit, and with sel&h motives. It was futile to oiter a 

Board withtmt a genuine spirit of service and self-sacrifice. He knew no 
oti^T ide^ a Mimicipal Bdard than that of keeping the city clean aiKi free 
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from disease, helping the poor and keeping their quarters free from filth and 
squalor, and making slums an impossibility. 

Financial stringency should not be advanced as an excuse. The Munici- 
pal Commissioners must be prepared to work with their own hands if money 
was wanting. Thus they’ would set an example that would be followed by 
each and every citizen, and was sure to remove ail obstacles in the path of 
progress in municipal affairs. 

Amrita Bazar Fairika^ 24 - 10-1925 


191, SPEECH AT SITAFUR 

October 17, 1925 

. , . Mahatma Gandhi said that he was not entitled to the addresses 
presented on behalf of the two Sabhas*, for he had been a critic of both, and 
excepting such comment and criticism he had done nothing for them. But he 
had said nothing that he did not believe to be true, and his criticism was 
that of a friend and well-wisher, offered in a spirit of sympathy and with a 
desire to help them. To render real service to the Hindu Sabha, one must 
be a true Hindu. The Hindu dharma was the smatan dharma. He bel^xd 
the Vedas and the Hindu religion to be eternal, and Truth was also eternal. 
Hence he saw no difference between Hinduism and truth. Wliatever was 
untrue could not belong to the Hindu religion. He could never persuade 
himself to forsake truth, and he would tell the truth in the teeth of all opposi- 
tion and even if thousands of swords were drawn against him. There was 
little difference between truth and ahimsa. As a Hindu be couki not cher^ 
feelings of enmity in his heart against anybody. Even if he had an enemy, 
he could win him through love. The Hindus could advance and serve the 
cause df their religion best on the path of ahimsa. Let the Hindus work 
the regeneration their religion, hut in their h^rts there must be no iH wiH 
s^inst their Mussalman brethren. 

ScHne thought that he was preaching cowardke in the name of ahimsa. 
That was entirely false. He hated nothing more than cowardice;. The 
of Bettiah had also misunderstood him. He would like to see them die ^iting 
for the honour of their mothers and dau^ters, but flying in fear on ^K:h 
occaaems was daeer cowardice, and nothing could be n¥>rc disgraceful. Ahimsa 
and not cowardice was preferable to violence. True ahimsa required real 
Inravery. The most essentia thing for Efindu was the formation ci 

character. Without this and unless every Hindu stood on truth and chaarawter, 
real smgeOkm was impossible and Hinduism would he nowheane. 


^ B&udu SaJbha and the Vaidya Sabha 
^Bringing together 
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Replyiag to the address of the Vaidya Sabha, he said that he had been 
mercilessly criticized in the Press and on platforms and even abused in many 
quarters for what he had said about the vaidyas. But he stack to his guns. 
He neither retraced nor withdrew anything. He w’as afraid he had been 
misunderstood- His comments and criticism were in the main meant for the 
vaidyas of the present time, and not for the A\Tir\'edic system which they 
serv ed. He was not against the great system itself, but he did not like their 
attitude of self-satisfaction and the methods they were following. 

He “had criticized them for their failure to understand and do justice 
to Ayurv’eda. He had tried his level best to promote the cause of A^urveda^ 
and help the taidyas in all possible ways. But their performance had been 
disappointing. The midyas must go ahead. It was wrong to think that 
they had nothing to learn from the West, Although he had condemned the 
West for its neglect of the soul, he was not blind to its achievements in 
many fields of action. The vaidyas must be prepared to supplement their 
knowledge by taking lessons from the West. They must not sleep with the 
idea that the system they upheld was the last word on the subject. They 
must be up and doing and their motto must be “Progress”. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 24-10-1925 


192. ABOUT UMTOUCHABILirr 

A friend has asked some questions about untouchability 
which I believe I ought to answer as best as I may and which, 
therefore, I give below 

In my opinion, untouchability in the form in which we 
practise it today is not, and ought not to be, an essential part 
of Hinduism. There is sheer ignorance and cruelty behind it. 
I look upon it as an excrescence on Hinduism. It does not pro- 
tect religion, but suffocates it. Its practice on certain occasions, 
as during the days following the death of a near relation, is in 
a different class. One may follow it to the extent one wants to. 
It is not followed with equal rigidity by all communities. The 
practice of untouchability in this form should be treated as a 
matter of hygiene. To a greater or less extent, some such re* 
gulations arc found all over the world. But treating An^ajas as 

^ Hae questioiis are not translated here. The corr^pondent had compared 
restirictiems about marrying and eating and the practice of untoirchabilitF 
to thre^ ccmccntric walls creett^ to protect Hindu society and adbed 
(1) whether the last was not a fundamental principle for the Hindus like the 
two and (2) whether the imlling down of the outer wall would nol 
weaken the inner two walfe. 
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untouchables is a cruel form of boycott. Whatever justification 
there may have been for the practice when it started, there is none 
now. Like tuberculosis, therefore, it is eating into the vitals of 
Hinduism. 

Just as the many dilapidated and useless parts of a building, 
if not pulled down, weaken the rest of the building, so the outer 
wall of untouchability weakens, instead of protecting, the inner 
wall of restrictions in regard to eating in company and marrying 
outside one’s circle. It is true that, in the same -way as we look 
upon untouchability as an e\il, there are some who regard these 
restrictions also as an evil and attack them as such. There is, 
however, some reasonable principle behind them. It would or- 
dinarily be improper for a conscientious vegetarian to eat at a 
non-vegetarian’s place. But I see no dharma in treating as un- 
touchables those who do not follow the rul^ that we do. No 
one practises such a dharma. Anyone who wants to practise it 
would have to treat everyone else in the world as an untouch- 
able.^ 

The movement for the eradication of untouchability has no 
connection with the problem of caste. However, according to the 
rule that one important reform leads to another, reformers have 
turned their eyes to the problem of castc-di\ision too. I desire 
the disappearance of sub-castes, and in fact they are disappearing. 

I do not, however, see the same evil in them as I see in the 
practice of untouchability. These sub-divisions are a source of 
inconvenience. They obstruct social intercourse in some ways. 
But their abolition is a reform which can wait. The eradication of 
untouchability cannot wait and it is, therefore, very necessary to 
keep the two apart and understand the distinction between them. 

1 see no harm in accepting clean water from a pot filled in 
a clean manner by a clean Antyaja. Ordinarily, members of other 
communities accept water served by Kanabis^ or Ghdis^^ that rule 
should also apply to Antyajas, That is, in dealing with them the 
same rule should be followed which the so-called upper castes 
generally follow in their intercourse with the other castes. In the 
South, where every non-Brahmin is an untouchable in the eyes of 
a Brahmin, the practice is an excrescence even on an excrescence. 

^ The third question was where the rcfcovciBmt for the eradkatk® cd 
untowhafaiiity would stop, since incist of those who advocated it also wanted 
rcfi>nnation of the caste system and ev^rai GandMji saw harm in acceptir^ 
water from an 

2 A peasant community in Gujarat 

3 Name aji^lied to certain classy in Mahara^tra 
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I have come across no one who would defend it, and the practice 
is gradually disappearing.^ 

It is not true that Antjaja children must necessarily be dirty. 
I have seen many Antjaja children who were cleaner than other 
children. The only rule can be this: a child which does not 
pass a certain test of cleanliness ought not to be admitted to the 
school, or, ail children who are dirty should be put in a separate 
division meant for them and should be given special instruction 
in cleanliness. To assume that Antjaja children must necessarily 
be dirty and refuse admission to a child even if he is clean, is to 
treat Antjajas in the same way in which Indians are treated in the 
Colonies. There, the very fact of having been born an Indian is 
a crime. Generally speaking, the practical thing to do in the 
present circumstances is to start a large number of schools spe- 
cially for Antjaja children. However much we try, all Antjaja 
children will not be brought for enrolment in the general primary 
schools. Admission to general schools, therefore, should be open 
to such of them as observe the rules of cleanliness, but there 
should also be separate primary schools for them for their special 
encouragement, 

[From Gujarati] 

J/avajivan, 18-10-1925 


193. ABOUT MARWARIS 

The national awakening in 1921 did not show its effect in 
regard to one issue only. It was so comprehensive that its effect 
was felt by all communities and in connection with all problems. 
If anyone is hasty enough to believe that that movement was a 
short-lived affair he is welcome to do so, but as time pas^ 
everyone will see that there was no truth in such a belief. The 
form of the movement may seem to have changed, but its sub- 
stance will be seen to have remained imaltered. These thoughts 
occur to me as I reflect on my speech to the Marwari Gcm- 
fcrence^ in Bhagalpur, A many-sided movement for reform h 
going on among Marwaris. This particular conference was of 

^ Hie laurth question was whether, it was not risky to admit 
chiMren to attended by other children so long as the former had 

leamt to observe the ordinary rules of personal cleanliness. 

^ BSkmr FroviiKdal Marwari Conference, which was held fircnn 
I Octob^ 4, 1925 
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Agarwal Marwaris. As we see heads of communities in some 
places in Gujarat employing the weapon of boycott in connection 
with the movement on the issue of Antyajas, so also among Marwaris, 
we see the heads using that weapon in other circumstances too. 

The issues of widow-remarriage, child-marriage, etc., affect 
all sections of Hindu society in some degree. And, therefore, though 
I have already reproduced in Toung India a part of what I told 
the Marwari friends, I wish to elaborate on the subject a little 
here. Boycott is a dangerous weapon and, if not used carefully, 
it can easily degenerate into a species of violence. If this hap- 
pens, the community using it will perish. I, therefore, advised the 
Marwari friends never to use the weapon of boycott. So long as 
the heads of communities are not wise and selfless men, filled with 
the spirit of love, they should never think of using the weapon of 
boycott. Anyone who wishes to introduce a reform should be 
allowed to do so. In what way does he harm the community? 
One can understand action being taken to prevent or discourage 
what the whole world believes to be immoral. But is there any 
ground for expelling from the community a person who mixes 
with Aniyajas, another who has decided to get his daughter married 
only after she has attained puberty, a third who comes forward to 
marry a girl who became a widow while she was still a child 
and a fourth who is ready to accept a partner for his son from 
another sub-division of his own community, all because they 
think that it is dharma to act as they do? Boycotting such 
persons will have the effect of preventing reform of any kind and 
rule out the possibility of progress of one’s religion and com- 
munity and of the country. I have no doubt in my mind that 
the weapon of boycott ought not to be misused in this manner. 
As I keep touring in other provinces, the tales which I hear of the 
sufferings of widows, of the immorality which prevails because of 
child-widows and of the marriages of children of very tender age 
make me shudder. Is it any wonder that the progeny of such 
^xial life as the Hindus’ should lack virility? If the heads of 
a>mmuniti^ understand where their duty lies and what would 
become them best, they would encourage reformers who tried to 
rid society of such evils. 

I discussed at the conference the problem of cow-protec- 
tion and of social reform. As I see more of gmkslm^ I realize 
that the people do not get all the benefit they can from them. 
How very painful it is that hides of dead animals, worth nine 
croTi^ of rupees, are exported every year to countries like Germany 
while we use foot-wear made from the hides of slaughtejMl ani m als 
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and still believe that we are preserving our dharmal Marwaris 
run the largest number of goshalas in the country. They seem to 
be contributing most to the cause of cow-protection. But the 
money they give is not used wisely, with the result that the 
number of cows and bullocks slaughtered is increasing, instead 
of decreasing. Their quality is degenerating, milk is becoming 
costlier and its adulteration is becoming more widespread. What 
a chaotic state of affairs! Marwari friends do not mismanage 
their business in this manner. Why do they, after contributing 
money for goshalas^ take no further interest in them? Does not 
a philanthropic cause call for efficiency and practical ability? It 
is in the power of Marwaris to stop the use of the hides of slaugh- 
tered cattle. It is their dharma to take in their hand, with a 
purely philanthropic motive, the trade in the hides of dead 
cattle. At present, we refuse, in the name of religion and through 
sheer superstition, to utilize the hides of cattle which die in 
goshalas^ We thereby encourage the slaughter of other cattle, for 
it would be a different matter if we refused to use the hides cf 
cattle altogether, dead or slaughtered. But no Hindu looks at the 
matter in this way; on the contrary, Hinduism permits free use of 
hides, in the same way that, though we venerate the cow, we 
regard her milk as holy and encourage its consumption. I can 
look at this matter objectively, since I never consume cow’s or 
buffalo’s milk and use leather as little as possible. I have, from 
experience, come to the conclusion that, if we wish to protect the 
cow and the buffalo, we shall have to use their milk and hides 
and the manure which they yield to the fullest extent. If a 
comes when we will not use even milk, we should welcome it; 
but, when it comes, we shall no longer be running goshalas and 
Nature will protect cows and buffaloes according to her own laws 
as she now do^ other animals which we have not domesticated# 
Till that time comes, the principle behind cow-protection seems to 
me to be the protection of all useful cattle which have been or 
may be domesticated; and their protection, too, means refusing to 
kill them for food or pleasure and looking after their physical 
well-being, as long as the animals are alive, with as much care 
as we exercise in looking after our own bodies. If with that end io 
view we do not use their hide after they are dead, the number 
of cattle slaughtered is bound to increase from day to day. This 
is why I wish to plead with Marwari friends who want to serve 
thc^ cause of cow-protection that they use their intelligence and 
their busmen acumen in one year, and, in the course of time , 
win suci^ed in stopping their slaughter altogether without having 
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to entreat anyone for the purpose. Those who see no wrong in 
eating beef will not desist from eating it just out of respect for the 
Hindu sentiment, so long as it is cheap. Giving up something even 
though it costs little requires a sensibility of a very high order. 
Such sensibility is a rehgious feeling, and it can be awakened 
neither through force nor through entreaties. I wish, therefore, to 
make the same suggestion to other Hindus which I have made to 
Marwari friends. They should not only overcome their aversion to 
taking advantage of tanneries, but should also realize that, within 
limits, it is one of the essential functions of goshalas to run them. 

Just as Marwari friends have made the cause of cow-protec- 
tion their own, so also have they made the propagation of Hindi 
a special object of their charities. This cause, too, requires 
exercise of intelligence as much as it requires money. I realize 
that this subject will not be of as much interest to Gujarati 
readers [of JsfaisajivanJ as it is to Marwari friends. Neverthele^, 
I discuss it here in the hope that Gujaratis, too, may come to 
take the fullest interest in this cause. Propagation of Hindi can 
be discussed under three heads: 

First, the development of Hindi in areas where it is the 
mother tongue. This is the work of Hindi-speaking writers, and, 
since they have today no Rabindranath among them, apart from 
expressing my discontent I wish to say no more. 

Second, propagating Hindi in non-Hindi areas. My belief 
is that this work is going on systematically in the South. Practi- 
cally nothing, however, is being done in a large field such as 
Bengal offers. Abie teachers of Hindi should be engaged there, 
free classes for teaching Hindi should be started and, as has been 
done in the South, simple books easy to read should be brought 
out which would help people to learn Hindi through Bengali. 

Third, spreading the use of the Devanagari script. If every- 
one learnt this script in addition to his own, Hindi would come 
to be understood with the greatest ease in all parts, and people 
in the different provinces speaking languages descended from Sans- 
krit would understand one another’s language with equal ease. The 
best way of thix:, propagating Hindi in Bengal, for example, is to 
bring out editions of the best books in that language in Deva- 
nagaxi script, with a glossary in each book giving the n^aning 
of Bengali words in Hindi. If the rich classes among Marwaris, 
Gujaratis and others and men of letters take up this wmrk, in 
a very short time exceBeat progress can be made. 

[From Gt^airati^ 

18-10-1925 

XXVIII.23 



m. SPEECH AT HP. HINDI SAHITTA SAMMELAN, 
SITAPUR^ 


October 18^ 1925 

Replying to an address of welcome, Mr. Gandbi supported the claim c£ 
Hindi to be the national language of India. He was glad that work was 
being done in Madras to popularize Hindi, but nothing was being done in 
Bengal and elsewhere. Referring to the language of the welcome address, 
Mr. Gandhi said it contained too many Sanskrit words just as the address 
presented by the Lucknow Municipal Board on the previous day contained 
too many Persian words. It was difficult for him to follow such language. 
For a language to be the national language it was necessary that it was easily 
intelligible to the ordinary people. 

The Leader, 21 - 10-1925 

195. SPEECH AT HP. POLITICAL CONFERENCE, 
SITAPUR? 


October 18, 1925 

Mr. G an dhi, who had so far been busy in spinning, was ... requcst«l 
to address the Conference. He said he would not say anything on the Hindu- 
Muslim question, for he had no influence on either community, at least on the 
section that was fighting. He would speak at length on the subject d the 
charkha which the president had only touched upon, and untouchability 
whkdi the Maulana had not touched upon, being a non-Hindu. Charkha and 
khaddar were his creed and he could not refrain from dwelling on it. He 
thcHjght no man would die of starvation in India if everyone took to the 
charkha. He had traveled in rural areas and seen the poor cemdition the 
peasantry. For four memths at least in a year i>easants were idle, and if they 
ioolc to ginning in their leisure time, the earnings would make substantial 
ii^areasc in their poor incomes. 

machine could utilize the labour of those agriculturists in the country. ' 
He poiiited out that wherever the j>eople were plying the charkha their inccmies 
had incxeased. In Bengal he found that the income of every worker’s femily 

* Held at Rajah School imder the presidentship of Ramjilal Sharn^ 

^ Xhe CkJitfrreiKx was hedd at Laibach under the pcesidcintsh%> 

Mahonaed AM, Motilal Ndhru, Jawaharlal N^ni Ihr, Syed 
I dahTn aid were amc^Eig those present. 
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had increased by Rs. 2 per month and according to Lord Gurzon it was Rs. 
30 per head per year. Charkha can give you Rs. 24 per head per year as 
additional income. Out of Rs. 7 as price of cloth Rs. 2 will go to agriculturists 
and Rs. 5 or 4 to the spinner and weaver. 

He had just been at Atrai and seen the difference that spinning, as a 
supplementary occupation, had made in the condition of thousands of families. 
But if villagers were to be given this supplementary occupation, people must 
take to wearing khaddar. He further said that swaraJ was not possible with- 
out the support of masses, which could not be had without village organi- 
zation and the charkha was the only means of organizing villages. If those who 
thought he had gone mad could point out anything that could achieve the 
same object in an equally good or better manner, he would have no hesitation, 
in giving up the charkha. But no such alternative had been pointed out. 

He had founded the Spinning Association with a view to organize the 
people. It was non-political. Even Lord Reading and Indian soldiers could 
join the Association. 

During the course of his speech Mahatmaji said the Conference would 
be soon called upon to lend its support to the resolution passed by the A.I.G.C. 
at Patna. This resolution makes one fimdamental change in the franchise 
with a view to give more facility to the people to become members ctf the 
Congress. It converted the Congress into an essentially political organization 
which would carry on its work through the Swaraj Party whe^ policy would 
be controlled by the Congress. The Swaraj Party would draw its own pro- 
gramme and rules in all local and central legislatures. The Swaraj Party has 
its own programmes and rules. These programmes and rules the Congress 
had adopted. The Congress would give every support to the Swaraj Party’s 
politicai work- The Congress pledged itself at Belgaum, Delhi and Patna to 
give full scope and support to the Swaraj Party to carry on the political woi^ 
on be h alf oi the Congress. The Swarajists had carried khaddar into legislatures 
even and cm the presidential chair of the Assemtdy. Swarajists can do much 
in the interest of temperance and the peoples’ poverty through the legislatures. 

If any other party would go a step further, or even so far in working dicir 
constructive pre^ramn^ inside the legislatures and local boards, he would not 
have hesitated in extending his support to them. He concluded by appealing 
to the Hindus to remove the canker of untouchability frema the body 
Hinduisan.* 

Tkg Lmder 21-10-1925 and The rimes 2L10-1^ 

* At the tmd, a resedutkm cxmdcteic^ on the death G. R. Das 

and Sir &uaadranath Btocajea was mOfved from the Cliair and adopted. A 
wmmi resolution the Pafea Oon^re^ deei^ems and mcM^ed hf 

was aho 



196. SPEECH AT AMTI-UEfTOUCHABILITT CONFERENCE, 

SITAFUR^ 


October 18, 19Z5 

Mr. Gandhi endorsed the remark of the late Mr. Gokhale that by 
treating some of their countrymen as imtouchables Indians bad become un- 
touchables themselves in the whole world outside India. He also endorsed 
Swami Shraddhanand’s suggestion that as a practical measure to remove un- 
touchability each high-caste Hindu family should keep a person belonging to 
some so-called untouchable class. Mr. Gandhi was sure there was no place 
in Hinduism for untouchability. It was a sin to treat any human being as 
untouchable and, therefore, the so-called high-caste Hindus should purify 
the untouchables but themselves. He also appealed to the im touch ables to be 
clean physically as well as morally and to adopt the charkha and patronize 
khacMar. 

The Leader, 21-10-1925 

197. MESSAGE TO CONGRESS WORKERS OF KANPUR 

October 19, 1925 

I am confident that all the workers there^ women as wdl 
as men, will help in every way to make the session of the Con- 
gress a success.^ 

From the Hindi ori^nal: C.W. 9270. Courtesy: Parasram Mehrotra 


198. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

[Before October 21, 1925^ 

cm. MAHADEV, 

1 have your letter. I am saving an anna by enclosing thfe 
with the letter to Chhaganlal. Durga should try to write with tl^ 
left hand. 

* Pre^Jed arm by the Raja Saheb of Maheva, this was held in the 
cwimg. 

2 Ibis message was sent in ccmnection with the Congress sessiem to be 
hdki in De«xmber 1925 at Kanpur where there was a split among the wortes. 

^ Reference in the letter to the Kutch tour suggests that it was writtm 
bci^re G^ai^ihiji Bombay for Kutch <m October 21, 1925. 
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I too believe what you say about Harilal^. The Pathan^s 
bogey is always there, but he will not come. Mona wrote in her 
letter that Bhombal has paid up all the debts of Harilal. 

About Dahyabhai, I can decide nothing here. Let Dahyabhai 
go with me to Kutch, If you are prepared to come, bring him 
^ong. Vallabhbhai too will come. 

You are right. Whenever you have been ill, you have been 
away from me. The inference is terrible. You can’t stay with- 
out me? What about Durga then? Polak at tim^ was in the 
same condition and I used to tell him that he had wedded two 
wives and that, too, when the English law allowed him to have 
only one. 

Blessings frm 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I send you today some more material for T,L 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original: S.N. 11435 


199. SPEECH AT BOMBAn 


October 21^ 1925 

Mahatmaji . . . thanked the Gntchi residents of Bombay and the pieoplc 
of Gutch for extending Him an invitation to visit their province. He did not 
know why he was going to Gutch, excerpt that, j>erhaps, it was the love of 
the Cutchi people that was dragging him there. They all 'kmfw the things 
that were dear to hfe heart and he did not prc^x>^ to say anything aiKfw 
about them. He was nearing death, but all the same hk ideals and amhttkms 
rmiained unlimited. In fact, the nearer he approach^ his end, the hi^icr 
and wkkr grew his ambitirm. He only reqiKSted that they all 

diower their hle^ings on him and pray Gk>d to give him strength and 
CTOCtrage to stick to his ideals and wtMk:. He would in parsing re miTyl tliat: 

in everything he did he was prompted by his love for truth ai«i iSiarma. 
He assured them that he would do nothing in Gutch that would make them 
rcptmt for the ho^taEty that they were extending him. 

Condnumg, Mahatmaji said that he was in urgent of rest mid he 

lodkiKl forward to getting that in Gutch. He was too much cwor-btrrchsied isdth 
anxiety. He had received many letters stating grkvanccs and ti^ urgent 

* Gandhiji’s eldest som 

^ Gancfiiiji was leavm^ foe Ksifedh hf slewHaca*. He »Ekfaess©d a 
mmdxiar oi people who had gadsered at Ferry Wterii Catpac: ^ 

him ofiL 
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needs of the Cutchi people. He did not want to say anything about them 
beyond saying that, if he were xmsuccessful in mitigating them, they should 
not take it as a sign of apathy, but as a sign of his weakness. 

Mahatmaji was then taken to the s.s. Rupavati of the Bombay Steam 
Navigation Company which was specially chartered for the trip by Sheth 
Kanji Jadha\ji and conveyed to his cabin. Mahatmaji’s party includes Messrs 
Mahadev Desai, Vallabhbhai Patel, Manilal Kothari and Jivraj Kensey. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 22-10-1925 


200, BOYCOTTS v. CONSTRUCTION 

An Andhra friend, in his urgent invitation asking me to be 
present at the forthcoming Ganjam District Conference, writes as 
follows : 

The best part of our Congress work in connection with the con- 
structive programme was done in places round Hiramandalam. Majority 
of the people wear khaddar. You are probably aware that Andhra Desha 
is not in love with Council work. It belongs to the No-change party. 
It never excuses you for dropping the boycotts. Our hope lies in con- 
structive work. People are getting disheartened. Their enthusiasm is 
at a low ebb. Hiramandalam is a great khaddar producing centre. The 
Fiska Congress Committee manufactures several varieties of khaddar and 
has one of the best shops in the district. It has also a national schooL 
It is a Vaisya (Bania) centre. They are almost all khaddarwaiahs. 
But what good? Their enthusiasm for swaraj is well-nigh extinguished. 
Without the boycotts people have no faith in constructive work. Our 
efforts to rekindle enthusiasm are unavailing. I have surrendered all my 
worldly prospects, been rendered utterly destitute and am still at the 
work, hoping against hope to achieve swaraj. 

I have informed him that it is impossible for me to be present 
at the Ganjam District Conference however much I should like 
to be able to do so. I am, with great difficulty, and for me, 
in slow stages, finishing the remaining and indispensable part erf 
the tour programme for the year, after which I hope to have 
rest from incessant travelling. I am, therefore, sorry to have to 
disappoint the Andhra friends. But I have reproduced the fore- 
going extract not for the purpose of advertising the necessity for 
rest for my tired limbs, but in order to remove the confusion of 
thought that has enabled the writer to attribute want of interest 
in constructive work to the suspension of boycotts by the Gongre^. 
In the first place, if Andhra Desh has no love for Council work 
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the Congress does not compel it to manufacture love for Councils, 

It merely authorizes those who believe in Council work to take 
it up on behalf of and in the name of the Congr^, It with- 
draws the prohibition from those who gave up such work not 
out of faith but merely out of loyalty to the Congress. It pro- 
hibits people from using the name of the Cbngress to condemn 
entry into the legislative bodies and, lastly, it encourages thc^ 
who believe in such political work to prosecute it with zcaL 
But it does not in any way fetter a single Congressman’s con- 
science. Those must have a poor faith in themselves whose 
zeal is damped for want of extraneous support. Moreover, the 
writer forgets that the Congress has not only not dropped boy- 
cott of foreign cloth, but it wiU bl^ and issue a certificate of 
merit to those who will achieve that boycott. I am strhing my 
best to deserve that certificate and I invite everybody to join me 
in the endeavour. That boycott can be achieved only when khad- 
dar becomes popular enough to be universal. Hence the inau- 
guration of the All-India Spinners’ Association. Every boycott 
has its constructive side. The Association wiU devote its best 
energy to the constructive effort. WTiat have the other boycotts — 
for instance that of titles or schoob or law-courts — to do with the 
manufacture and wearing of khaddar? The beauty of these boy- 
cotts lies in their individuality and capacity to stand alone. The 
individual taking part in any or all of them always benefits, and 
when a sufficiently large number take part in them the nation 
becomes fit for swaraj. Blind enthusiasm and blind faith can lead 
to no lasting good. It is, therefore, nece^ary to realize that the 
constructive programme by itself has an inestimable value even 
apart from its undoubted capacity to fit us for swaraj. 

The writer has done well in surrendering ail his worldly 
prospects and in rendering himself utterly destitute. But let him 
consider that sacrifice to be its own rewanL Thousands upon thou- 
sands wiU have to do likewise before swaraj is attained fay tl^ 
nation. He who has sacrificed his all for swaraj has certainly 
attained it for himself. There is no need, therefore, for such a 
one to ‘hope against hope’, for if his sacrifice is voluntary and 
intelligent it is all hope without any disappointment. One’s 
faith has got to be bright and intelligent brfore it can enkindle 
faith in others. Thc^, therefore, who believe in khaddar and 
other parts of the programme of 1921 must be able to stand 
unmoved in spite of variations in the policy, politics and pro- 
gramme of the CJongr^s. 

Totmg India, 22-10-1925 
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A Correction 

In the issue of 8th October, in my Bihar Notes, I have said: 
“In Ranchi I was taken to Gk)lcunda.” This was a stupid slip 
on my part. The Bihari friends are now laughing at my geo- 
graphical ignorance and tell me that Golcunda is not near Ranchi 
but near Purulia. I owe an apology to Purulia for the blunder. 
When, however, several villages and several places in the same 
village or town have to be visited on the same day and these 
performances follow in quick succession it is difficult for one to 
remember all the places accurately. I am, therefore, obliged to 
omit the mention of the names of many places and persons 
and simply confine myself to narration of events because at the 
moment I do not remember either the names of places or per- 
sons concerned. When, therefore, people find that the names of 
persons or places that in their opinion I should have mentioned 
have been omitted, let them understand that often the omission 
is umntentional and that it is due purely to my weak memory. 

Spinning Essay 

The reader will remember that early this year^ Sjt. Rewa- 
shanker Jagjivan announced a prize of one thousand rupees to 
be given to the writer of the best essay on hand-spinning, its history 
and its use. These were the terms: 

(1) The essay should be in English in four parts; the first part 
to contain the history of hand-spinning and the khaddar (meaning hand- 
spun, including the celebrated shubnum of Dacca) trade of India before 
the British advent, the second part should trace the history of the ruin 
of hand-spinning and the khaddar trade/ the third part should be an 
examination of the possibilities of hand-spinning and khaddar and a 
comparison between the Indian mill industry and hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving, the fourth part should examine the possibilities of achieving 
boycx^tt of foreign cloth through the spinning-wheel. The essay should 
be supported by authoritative statistics and should have an appendix 
containing a list of all the reference books and authorities used by the 
author in support of his argument. 

(2) Tire essay may be as brief as the comi>etitors wish to make 
it, cooristently with the giving of a full record of facts and figures. 

* On January L For detaih vide Yol. XXV, p. 531. 
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(3) The essay should be sent to the oflBcc Tmmg ImSm hf re- 
gistered book post with the author’s name on a sepa.rate sheet and ihoiiM 
reach the ofiBce of T&tmg India not later than 15th March next. The 
judges will be Messrs Shankerlal Banker, Maganlai K. Gandhi and mysetf. 
The result will be announced not later than 31st March 1925. The 
judges will reserve to themselves the right cl* rejecting all the 
if they fall below a certain standard. The prize wdll paid to the 
winner on the announcement thercc^. The right of publicatkm will 
vest in the All-India Khadi Board in accordance with the donor^s wishesL 

Later Sjt. Ambalal Sarabhai was invited also to act as judge 
and he kindly consented. The time fixed for the deli\eiy' of the 
essay was 15th Ivlarch. It was subsequently extended to 30th April 
and over sixty essays were received within the stipulated time. 
Each one of the judges carried on an independent examination. 
Two of us awarded the first prize to one, the third awarded the 
first prize to another and the fourth to a third. After mutual con- 
sultation we decided upon splitting the prize and distributing it bet- 
ween Sjt. S. V. Puntambekar and Sjt. N. S. Varadaebari and the 
judges have proposed that either both of them or, if it is not pemi- 
ble for them to do so, whoever has the leisure and the mclinaticm 
should combine the essays and give for publication the result 
the combination. I am sorry that means a little more delay. 
All the delay that has up to now taken place has been unavoid- 
able. The examination had to be and was thorough. That by 
itself took a great deal of time. The delay that has now taken 
place is equally inevitable, the idea being to give to the public 
a thoroughly good compendium on hand-spinning. I congratu- 
late the prize-wiimers and I tender my congratulations also to 
those who have not been able to win the prize, for the effort 
made by them. For, some of the essays show a great deal of 
diligence. 

Spinners, PLease Note 

Those who were in charge of the yam that was received 
under the All-India Congress Ck^mmittee r^oluticm last year ask 
me to warn the spinners who become membors of the A.I.S.A. 
against sending yam that is not evenly spun and uniform. A 
quantity of bad yam still lies unused. Just as bread that is stodgy 
and ill-baked is no bread, rimilarly yam that is not easily woven 
is no yam, and the condition df membership is not a thousand 
yards of self-spun yam meirdy but a thousand yards per month 
of self-spun yam welUtmisUd mid unifarm for A class and two 
thousand yards yearly of the same quaMty of self-spun yam for 
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B class members. Therefore, if the secretaries are to do their 
duty well, it will be necessary for them not to take yarn that is 
considered to be below standard, and the standard while it need not 
be stiff will certainly be stiff enough to meet the elementary 
requirements of good weavable yam. In cash subscriptions a bad 
coin cannot be accepted as a proper tender nor can bad yam be 
accepted as proper tender when subscription is payable in yarn. 

What Have You Done? 

If you are a believer in spinning and if you have faith in the 
AJ.S.A,, have you joined the Association? If you have not, 
will you write why you have not? If you have already joined, 
beyond sending your quota of well-spun and uniform yarn of 
your own spinning, what more do you propose to do to make 
khaddar universal? Have you invited the members of your own 
family and friends to join? Are you asking even the young- 
sters of your family to labour for the sake of the country ? It is 
no mean training for the youngsters to learn during their child- 
hood the lesson of intelligent self-sacrifice and understand the 
power of organization. Unorganized half hour’s labour may 
mean nothing but labour ^ven to an organization even from the 
remotest part of India has a potency that can revolutionize national 
life. It is no mean thing, again, for little children regularly 
every day to remember their country in a tangible manner. It 
will give them priceless discipline. In the act of demonstrating 
to the children the virtue of the simple little act of labour you 
will discover for yourself the implications of the charkha which 
you have little thought of. Please do not raise in front of you a 
mountain of difficulties by asking what use your labour can be when 
all India is lying supine. It is enough for you to do your little 
best, the rest will take care of itself. We have not the governance 
of the universe in our hands but we have our own in our hands 
and you will find that that is about all it is possible for us to do. 
But it is at the same time all in all. There is much truth in the 
homely English proverb: Take care of the pennies and the 
pounds will take care of themselves. 

Lohani at Last 

After I had given up all hope of finding Lohani, I received 
help from an unexpected quarter and I have now before me full 
details in the shape of newspaper cuttings. I observe that these 
cuttings are based upon my first reference to Lohani in the pages 
of ImMm* The writers o£ these newspaper reports evi- 
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dently thought that I would see their references. They arc ob- 
\iously unaware of the fact that I do not get the time to read the 
numerous newspapers which the kind editors and proprietors 
send me in exchange for Toung India or JS'avajivan. 1 have often 
requested and I repeat the request that those who seek to give 
me information or correct me or advise me through their ’ivTitings 
in newspapers will kindly send me the cuttings in question. The 
writer in one of the cuttings expresses his surprise and astonish- 
ment that I should not know w’here Tohani is. I share the regret. 
But w^hy astonishment? I have before no'w admitted my igno- 
rance of the geography of my own countrya In the vernacular 
school I had the barest outlines of the geography of India and, in 
the English school, from the very first standard I was called upon, 
on pain of being caned, to leam by heart the names of all the 
counties of England and many other foreign names which it 
gave me headache to pronounce and remember. Nobody taught 
me, and I am sure my teacher did not know, where Lohani was. 
Even Bhiwani, near which, I now see, Lohani is situated, was un- 
known to me before I w^ent to the Punjab. Lohani then according 
to the cutting in my possession, is a little Hindu village, six miles 
&om Bhiwani. The Hindu zamindars, the cutting proceeds, intro- 
duced in Lohani some Mussalmans. The Hindus and the Mussal- 
mans are now fighting over a piece of land which, the Mussal- 
mans claim, is consecrated and the Hindus claim has never ceased 
to be their property. The matter is before the courts. And there 
I must leave it. The writer of the newspaper article invites me to 
investigate the matter and pronounce my ovm opinion upon it. 
If I had the authority which I thought at one time I possessed, 

I would certainly investigate and prevent the quarrel from being 
decided in a court of law. But I must now plead my incapacity. 

I would, however, advise both the parties to approach thc^ 
in whom they have confidence and seek their intervention. 

A Total Denial 

With regard to the charges of bribery, corruption and inti- 
midation brought against the Swar^ists of Madras in connection 
with the late Municipal elutions and recently referred to in 
these columns, I have a long letter from Sjt- P. S. Doraiswamy 
Mudaliar totally and specifically denying every one of those char- 
ges and on the contrary holding that the defeated party was guilty 
of the very charges brought against the Swarajists. The corr^- 
pondent contends that not only the illiterate ma^s threw in their 
lot with the Swarajists but so did also “many lawyers, medical 
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practitioners and many eminent men^’. And he says that they 
did so because they were disgusted with the tactics of the other 
party. I am not reproducing the whole of the letter because 
I have no desire to interest the readers of Young India in a local 
controversy and to open its columns for an interminable corres- 
pondence on it. 

The Goanese Under Swaraj 
A Goan fkiend asks: 

What would be your attitude and that of all Indians towards the 
Goanese who reside and earn their living in this country when swar^ 
is attained? 

In briefest terms the answer is, that the attitude towards the 
Goanese will be exactly the same as towards any other Indian, for 
the Goanese are as much inhabitants of India as the inhabitants 
of any other part. That they are under another foreign Gov- 
ernment can make no difference in their treatment. If the fear 
underlying this question is due to difference of religion, then, it 
has been repeatedly stated in these columns that swaraj is not 
intended for any one religion only but for all, and that those 
who are not born or domiciled in India would be fully protected, 
as fully as under the present Government, where they are not 
unduly favoured. That is the swaraj of my conception. What it 
is ultimately going to be depends upon what thinking huma- 
nity in India does in the long run. The Goanese population has the 
making of the India of the future as much in their hands as any 
other group. No one need therefore ask what will become of him 
under swaraj because no one but idiots and the imbecile will 
live on sufferance. Each one will guard his own individual liberty, 
if the State encroaches upon it. Not until many people acquire 
that power of resistance will India obtain r-eal freedom. 

When Grime Not Immoral 

A fair friend sends me ‘crisp sayings’ by Dan GriflSths on 
crime and wants me to find room for them in these pages. Here 
are some extracts which a satyagrahi can readily subscribe to: 

State law is not necessarily moral. Crime is not necessarily immoraL 

There is a world of difference between illegality and immorality. 

Not all illegalities are immoral and not all immoralities are ill^al. 

Wtm can say that, whilst not to crawl on one’s belly at the 
dictatioii erf an ofifcer might be an illegality, it is also an immora- 
lilf ? Rather h it not true that refusal to crawl on one^s belly 
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may be illegal, but it would be in the highest degree moral? An* 
other illuminating passage is the following: 

Modem society is in itself a crime factory. The militarist is a 
relative of the murderer and the burglar is the compliment of the stock 
jobber. 

The third excerpt runs as follows: 

The thief in law is merely a person who satisfies his acquisitive 
instincts in ways not sanctioned by the community- The real thief is 
the person who takes more out of society than he puts into it. But 
society punishes those who anno^ it, not those who mjierg it, the Tfftmi 
and not the wholesale offenders. 

Seven Social Sins 

The same fair friend wants readers of Toung India to know, if 
they do not already, the following seven S€>cial sins: 

Politics without principles 
Wealth without work 
Heasure without conscience 
Kinowiedge without character 
Commerce without morality 
Science without humanity 
Worship without sacrifice 

Nattiraliy, the friend does not want the readers to know these 
things merely through the intellect but to know them through 
the heart so as to avoid them. 

Toting Indidy 22-10-1925 


202. THAT ETERNAL QUESTION 

However much I may wish to avoid it, the Hindu-Muslim 
question will not avoid me, MusEm friends insist upon my inter- 
vention to solve it. The Hindu friends would have me discuss 
it with them and some of them say I have sown the wind and must 
reap the whirlwind. Whilst 1 was in Calcutta, a Bihar friend 
had written to me in grief and anger telling me of the alleged 
kidnapping of Hindu boys and specially girls. I had written 
to him telling him point blank that I did not believe those allega- 
tions, but that, if he had proof and gave it to me I would gladly 
examine it, and if I was satisfied, I would denounce it although I 
might not be able to do any tangible good. Since then I have 
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liad cuttings from newspapers describing in harrowing detail cases 
of kidnapping. I had told the friend that newspaper extracts 
could not be accepted as any e\idence of the crime, that in many 
cases newspaper paragraphs were inflammatory, misleading and 
often absolutely false. There are Hindu and Muslim sheets 
that delight in blackguarding Mussalmans and Hindus respec- 
tively and if both of them could be accepted as true, both the 
parties were loathsome creatures. But I have proved to my own 
satisfaction that many of these reported cases are highly exag- 
gerated if they are not false. I have, therefore, asked for such 
incontestable proofs as would be accepted in any court of law. 
The Titagarh case is certainly such a one. A Hindu girl had been 
kidnapped. She is supposed to have embraced Istam and in 
spite of the court’s order she has not yet been produced so far as 
I am aware. What is more, respectable people are concerned in 
the non-production of the girl. When I was in Titagarh, nobody 
seemed prepared to shoulder the responsibility about the girl. 
At Patna, too, some startling information was given to me with 
corroborative evidence. I refrain at the present moment from 
going into it because it is not before me in its completed form. 
Such cases set one athinking and need the attention of all well- 
wishers of the country. There is then the question of music 
in front of mosques. I have heard of a peremptory demand for 
total cessation of music, soft or loud, at any time whatsoever in 
front of mosques. There is too a demand for the stopping of 
arati during prayer hours in temples in the neighbourhood of 
mosques. I heard in Calcutta that even boys passing by a mosque 
early in the morning and reciting Rdmanama were stopped. 

What is to be done? Recourse to law-courts in such matters 
is a broken reed. If I allow my daughter to be kidnapped and 
then go to court for protection, the latter would be powerless or, 
if the judge got angry over my cowardice, he would dismiss me from 
his presence with deserved contempt. Courts deal with ordinary 
crimes- General kidnapping of girls or boys is not an ordinary 
crime. People in such cases are expected to look after themselves. 
Courts help those who are largely able to help themselves. 
Theirs is supplementary protection. So long as there are weak 
people so long will there be someone to prey upon their weak- 
nc^. The remedy therefore lies in organizing for self-defence. 
I find it in me to justify the most violent defence in such cases 

unless the people concerned are capable of a non-violent defence. 
No doubt wh^e girls or boys of poor and helpless parents are 
tte case becomes much more complicated. There the 
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remedy has to be found not by the individual but by a whole clan 
or caste. A presentation, however, of authentic cas^ of kidnap- 
ping is a prime necessity before public opinion can be well-orga- 
nized. 

The question of music is much simpler than that of kidnap- 
ping. Either continuous music, arati or the repeating of Rmun 
nama is a religious necessity or it is not. If it is a religious neces- 
sity no prohibition order by a court of law can be held obli- 
gatory. Music must be played, arati must be made and Rmmnama 
repeated, cost what it may. If my formula were accepted a proces- 
sion of the meekest men and women, unarmed even with lathis, 
would march with Ramanama on their lips, supposing that that w^as 
the bone of contention and draw down on their heads the whole 
of the Mussulman wrath. But, if they would not accept that 
formula, they would still proceed with the sacred name on their 
lips and fight every inch of the ground. But to stop music for 
fear of a row or because of an order of court is to deny one’s 
religion. 

But, then, there is the other side to the question. Is conti- 
nuous playing of music even while passing mc^ues at prayor 
time always a religious necessity? Is rei>eating of Rmamma a 
similar necessity? What about the charge that the fashion now- 
adays is to organize processions purely for the sake of irritating 
Mussalmans and to make axa!i just at the time of prayer and to 
utter Ramanama not because it is held religiously necessary but in 
order to create an occasion for a fight? If such be the case it wiU 
defeat its own end and naturally, the zest bemg wanting, a 
court’s order, a military display or a shower of brickbats would 
end the irreligious show. 

A religious nec^ty must, therefore, be clearly established. 
Every semblance of irritation must be avoided. A mutual under- 
standing should be sincerely sought And where it is not possible, 
an irreducible minimum should be fixed making due allowance 
for the opposite sentiment and then without seeking the interven- 
tion of courts m in spite of a prohibition emter, a jSght must be put 
up for that minimum. Let no one charge me with ever having 
advised or enmuraged weakness m surrender on matters of princi- 
ple, But I have said, as I again, that ev^ trifle must not 
be dignified into a prindfie. 

rmng India, 22-10-1925 
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Function of Local Board Members 

At Giridih the addresses presented to me contained interest- 
ing references and there was also, as in Chaibasa, an address from 
the Goshala Committee. The Local Board address referred to the 
bad condition of the roads under its charge. The justification 
given was shortage of funds. I had no hesitation in replying that 
shortage of funds was no excuse for keeping the roads in bad repair 
when Congressmen manned local boards. After all, roads were 
national property, Congressmen were national servants and when 
by entering local boards, they obtained charge of roads they were 
expected to keep them in good repair whether there were funds or 
not. They might put up on every good point a valiant fight 
with the Government, but their constructive work should in no 
way be allowed to be neglected. If they found that they could not 
properly discharge their trust they must resign. Want of funds was 
no cause for resignation because that could be made up for by 
voluntary effort. Let the members of such boards take up the 
pickaxe and the shovel, gird up their loins and themselves work 
at the roads and call a party of volunteers to asist them. They 
will earn the blessings of the public as also of the dumb catde and 
command the respect of the superior authority. Indeed, in all 
municipal work everywhere, a large part of it is done by the 
councillors unofficially and with the voluntary support of the pub- 
lic. The late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain^ turned Birmingham into 
a clean city studded with statues and other decorations, not merely 
through the paid service of the Corporation but by the voluntary 
support, pecuniary and other, of its citizens. The Municipality of 
Glasgow dealt with its plague epidemic in a summary and exemp- 
lary fashion only because the members of the Corporation received 
the willing and unstinted support of its citizens. The Municipality 
of Johannesburg, within my own experience, dealt with similar 
trouble in the same summary manner. It counted no cost too great 
for the eradication of plague, burnt down its market buildings and 
its location and had behind it the resources of its determined citi- 
zens. I told my audience that therefore I was asking for nothing 

^ 18^1914; Brit^ statesman. He was mayor of Birmingham from 1873 
lo ISm 
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heroic of the Local Board members by asking them to do the 
road repair themselves with the assistance of Congress volunteers 
if they had not enough funds. If we captured municipalities and 
local boards, we must be able to give a good account of our^ves 
in all the constructive work that was entrusted to our charge 
under statutory authority. 

Cow-Protection 

The Committee of the Giridih goskala said in its addrcM 
that it had an annual income of nine thousand rupees in dela- 
tions and an income of only two thousand rupees from milk, etc. 
The reader will recall that it is the same t^e as that of Chai- 
basa. Much cry but little wool. An ideal goshah would supply 
the city of its domicile with cheap and wholesome milk from cattb 
of its own keeping and cheap and lasting foot-wear not out of 
slaughtered hide but out of the hide of dead cattle. Such a gmh£dii 
will not be: on one or two acres of ground in the heart of 
a city or in its immediate neighbourhood, but it would have, at 
some distance but within easy reach, fifty to a hundred acres of 
ground where a modem dairy and a modem tannery mmld be 
conducted on strictly business but national lines. Thus there wouM 
be no profits and no dividends to be paid and there would be also 
no loss incurred. In the long run such institutions dotted ail ovw 
India would be a triumph of Hinduism and would be proof of 
Hindu earnestness about cow, that is, cattle protection and it 
would provide decent employment for thousands of imn iiK:iud- 
ing educated men; for both dairy and tannery work require ex- 
pert scientific knowledge. Not I>enmark but India should be a 
model State for the finest dairy experiments and India should iK>t 
to her shame have to export nine crore rupees worth of dead cattle 
hide annually and for her own consumption use slaughtered cat- 
tle hide. If such a state of things is a shame for India it is a 
greater shame for Hindus. I wish that all the g&s&midi committees 
will take to heart the remarks I made in r^ly to the Giri- 
dih address* and make their gmkahs into ideal dairies and tan- 
neries and a r^lige for all worn out and maimed cattle. 

Who Shooed Spin? 

A third interesting reference in the Giridih address was to 
non-spinning by its labourers. Giridih has several mica mines. It 
therefore, many labourers working in those mines* Thei^ 

I “Specsch at PuMk: Mci^Jbag, GhMSi’*, 7-10-1925. 
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labourers get naturally a higher wage than they can possibly get 
from spinning and they are, therefore, not spinning at all. As a 
matter of fact, there need have been no such apologetic reference 
as was made in the address. The readers of Young India know that 
I have never suggested that those who are more lucratively 
employed should give up their lucrative employment and prefer 
hand-spinning. I have said repeatedly that those only are expec- 
ted and should be induced to spin who have no other paying 
employment and that too only during the hours of unemployment. 
The whole theory of hand-spinning is based upon the assumption 
that there are millions of men and women in this land who are 
idle for at least four months in the year for want of some em- 
ployment. There are only, therefore, two classes of people who 
are expected to spin, those who would spin for hire, whom I 
have already mentioned, and the thinking part of India who 
should spin for sacrifice by way of example and in order to 
cheapen khaddar. But whilst I could understand labourers not 
spinning, I could not understand their not wearing khaddar. 
There was no excuse for a single person in that vast audience 
not to wear khaddar. Giridih can produce and manufacture its 
own yam and weave its own khaddar without any difl&culty and, 
in any case can get all its supply of khaddar ready-made and 
comparatively cheap firom the other parts of Bihar. But I notice 
that, whilst these addresses admit shortcomings about khaddar 
and the charkha, they are mentioned, I fear, not as an earnest of 
reform in the immediate future, but by way of consolation for 
continuing the same state of things. A confession is good only when 
it is intended to be followed up by a retracing; it is worse than 
useless when it is used to harden oneself against a change. I hope 
that the confessions made in the many addresses presented to me 
will be precursors of a definite change. 

National Schools 

From Giridih we came to Madhupur. There I was called 
upon to perform the opening ceremony of its new elegant-looking 
little Town Hall. In performing the opening ceremony and in 
congratulating the Municipality on possessing its own abode, I 
expressed the hope that the Municipality would make Madhupur 
a beauty-spot worthy of the climate and natural surroundings 
it po^e^ed. The diflRculties in the way of improving big cities 
like Calcutta and Bombay were very great. But in little places 
like Madhupur, if municipalities had a very small income, they 
had afe> no dMfeidty to face in keepmg their ^eas spotlessly clean 
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and free from diseases. I visited, too, the national school which 
Madhupur boasts. The head master in the address which he 
read drew a gloomy picture of the prospects before him^ — decreas- 
ing attendance and decreasing pecuniary support from the people. 

* He mentioned also that some parents withdrew their boys because 
hand-spinning was compulsoiy\ The address asked me to point 
the w^ay out of the difficulties mentioned. I replied that if the 
teachers believed in their mission, they need not be disappoint- 
ed. Ups and downs in ail new institutions were their natural lot. 
Their difficulties, therefore, were the teachers’ testing time. Those 
con\Tctions only could be described as stable which would stand 
the stress of storms. The teachers should, therefore, count no 
sacrifice too great if they believed that they had a message to 
deliver to their surroundings through their schools. They would 
then remain unconcerned whether there was only one boy or 
there were one hundred in the school, provided it w^as perfectly 
clear to them that they had done their best for the school and 
that it was not their shortcomings that estranged the parents and 
the boys but that the very principle for which they stood wm 
repugnant to them. If they had faith in hand-spinning, they 
would not mind the parents withdrawing their children from 
the school. If they had retained spinning only because it was a 
fashion, or because the Congress resolution required it, and not 
because they had faith in it, they need not hesitate then to do 
away with spinning and retain the goodwill of the people. Time 
has arrived when national teachers have to make a definite choice 
for themselves, because, when new changes are made there are 
always some people who resent one or all of them. It is only the 
teacher with faith in himself and his cause who could resist 
op|K>sition to the changes which he considers to be necessary 
and which alone, perhaps, justify the eidstence of his new enter- 
prise. 

Misgeixaneous 

From Madhupur we pix>ceeded to the Pumea District, which 
meant a new surrouading and a new country. For, Purnea Dis- 
trict is on the northern bank of the Gang^ and it lies to the 
north-east. All that district is really the Himalayan ieraL The 
climate and the people are aliamt like those of Champaran, We 
crc^ed from Sakrigali Ghat to Maniari Ghat, a voyage of about 
two hours duration. We reached Maniari early in the morning. 
The people of this place presented a purse for the Deshbandhu 
Memorial. We went from Maniari by train to Katihar Junction 
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where there were the usual public meetings. The next day we 
went to Kishangunj where also there were the usual meetings and 
a purse. Kishangunj contains a large Marwari population. They 
had made a good collection. A deputation came to me com- 
plaining that although they were ready and willing to wear * 
khaddar they could not get any in Kishangunj. They said that 
the whole of the cloth trade was in the hands of the Marwari mer- 
chants who sold only foreign cloth, because, the deputation said, 
the Marwari merchants told them it paid them best. I told the 
deputation, however, that whilst I would gladly speak to the 
Marwari friends, their excuse was really inadmissible because, if 
there was a large demand for khaddar in Kishangunj, they could 
open a co-operative store themselves. It was no use blaming the 
Marwari merchants who were after all in KLishangimj for their 
business. It was for those like the deputation who believed in 
khaddar to set the fashion, go to some trouble in stocking it, and 
then induce Marwari fkiends to take it up also. This, however, 

I saw, they were not prepared to do. I told them, too, that if 
they guaranteed a minimum sale I would undertake to persuade 
Rajendra Babu to open a khaddar depot in Kishangunj. This 
they were not prepared to risk. I spoke to the leading Marwari 
merchants who told me that, as a matter of fact, for some time 
some Marwaris did have some khaddar in their stores, but there, 
was no great demand for it. And they admitted that there was no 
special effort made by the Marwari merchants to push khaddar 
before the public. 

Confusion 

From Kishangunj we went to Araria, and from Araria to 
Forbesgunj, the north-eastern extreme point of Bihar near which 
commences the Nepal border, and from where, I was told, on a 
clear day one could see the magnificent snowy range of the Hima- 
layas. Before we reached Forbesgxmj, I was inclined to congratu- 
late Rajendra Babu and his band of workers upon the excellent 
control they had obtained upon the people in that, unlike as on 
prevkius occasions, the vast crowds of people were orderly, 
noisel^ and exercised exemplary self-restraint by refraining 
from besieging me to touch my feet, I was, however, disillusion- 
ed at Forbesgunj, because the order broke down there. The crowd 
was immense. The meeting had to take place under the fierce sun. 
The people had been waiting since morning without any shade 
over-head. The noise and the din were terrible. It was impos- 
siMe finr to get any quiet; and volunteers were unable to res- 
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train the vast crowd from coming to touch me. The fact is that 
not much work had been done there before. The volunteers were 
new to the task. The poor fellows tried their best. Nobody was 
to blame. It w^as a new situation and a new experience for them. 
And the people were not to be deprived of what they must have 
considered to be the only opportunity of coming near me and 
touching me. It is an affectionate superstition; but it is also 
most embarrassing for me. I spoke to them about khaddar, 
about the spinning-wheel, about temperance, gambling and the 
like; but I am afraid that it was all like foreign speech to them. 
Mysterious are the ways of God. Tens of thousands of pwple ir- 
resistibly drawn to someone or to something of whom or which 
they had but the vaguest idea. I do not know whether they 
profited by conaing to see me, a perfectly strange being to them. 

I do not know whether it was worth while my going to Forbes- 
gunj. Perhaps it is as well that we do not know the results of all 
we do, if only we do things for the service of God and humanity 
and do nothing which we know to be wrong. 

Conclusion 

From Forbesgunj we proceeded to Vishanpur which is about 
25 miles from Pumea. It is a rough motor ride becau^ there is 
no proper metalled road. There was a tremendous gathering in 
this village and I was surprised to see so much public spirit in a 
place so remote from the railway line. The people presented a 
good purse for the Memorial, A novel feature erf this meeting 
was that a permanent platform was built for the meeting. It 
was nearly fifteen feet high. It is brick-built. Underneath ^ a 
khaddar store. The whole conception combines beauty with use. 
The most pleasing function in this village was a nicely built 
library and reading-room which I had the privilege erf* Of^ing- 
There is a large open enclosure surrounding the library buildingj 
provided with marble benches, and the library itself is a memorial 
to the deceased wife of Chaudhry Lalchaini. That in a place 
like Vishanpur such an up-to-date memorial should have been 
thought of shows a great advance in political education of the right 
sort. From Vishanpur we came back to Pumea which is the 
headquarters of the district, wh^e practically the Bahar tour was 
concluded with the usual fimetioBS- The tour really concluded at 
Hajipur to which I was attracted four years ago by the youthful 
zeal of a band of workers through whose ercr^ a national 
school was established. Pumea District has supplied over seven- 
teen thousand rupees, a part of which is earmark^ ftur the 
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Bihar (National) Vidyapith. The rest about fifteen thousand is fox 
the Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. Throughout the Bihar tour, 
including this sum^ the total collection for the Memorial amounted 
to about 50^000 rupees. 

It is not without sorrow that I am lea\dng the simple and 
good people of Bihar, I hope, if ah goes w'eU, to finish the balance 
of the Bihar tour early next year, but I expect that the Biharis 
will show much further progress in khaddar and charkha during 
the inter\^ening months. The w’hole of the stock of beautiful 
khaddar now lying in its khaddar stores should be cleared. There 
must be many members of the A.I.S.A. enrolled and centres where 
poor people are awaiting volunteers should be organized for 
spinning. The drink evil should be brought under control. 

Toung India^ 22-10-1925 


204. A DILEMMA 

A friend finds himself in a dilemma. He is serving in an 
Indian concern that requires his services from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., I 
suppose with a break for dinner. But the employers do not 
prescribe the kind or the quality of the material of which his 
dress should be made. And by choice therefore he wears 
khaddar, A foreign firm, however, offers him double the salary 
with fewer hours of service but will not have his dress made of 
khaddar. Now the difficulty which faces him is this: If he 
accepts the foreign service, he can not only improve his material 
position but get enough time for spinning daily in which he 
believes but has to deny himself khaddar dress which he loves. 
If he remains where he is he has to slave for 12 hours, pinch 
himself and get no time for spinning. What is he to do ? I have 
little hesitation in giving my opinion. Apart from the question 
of khaddar, for a self-respecting man the foreigner’s tempting 
offer is totally unacceptable for the simple reason that it is coupled 
with an undue restraint upon one’s liberty, especially when that 
r^traint is against national interest and, from the fact stated is due 
to prejudice against khaddar. Ohi merits, too, I would any day 
prefer liberty to wear khaddar although for want of time 
spinning may have to be sacrificed for the time being. If all were 
obliged to discard khaddar spinning will have no value. The 
virtue of spinning h not absolute but relative. If the product of 
j ^n ni ng is not marketable, it would be a cruel mockery to call 
miilm iM. of scmi-starvad n^n and women to spin» The ne^ 
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of the time is, therefore, popularization of khaddar wear. Spin- 
ning is undoubtedly necessary. But when there is a choice bet- 
ween spinning and wearing khaddar, naturally the latter has the 
undisputed preference. Spinning is required from those who want 
to add to their slender resources and that, too, during spare hours 
and without payments from those who have time to spare for 
giving even a few moments’ labour in that particular form to the 
nation. In the case in pomt the will to spin being there, the time 
will certainly be found in due course. Probably, the correspondent 
has to go by tram or train to his office. Let him take the takli 
with him and give the odd moments to it. There are many 
within my knowiedge who are thus utilizing their odd moments. 
I therefore hope that the correspondent will never, for any tempta- 
tion, give up his khaddar wear. I had hoped that the preju- 
dice against khaddar had died down in the foreign mercantile 
firms. The European merchants in Calcutta to whom I had the 
privilege of talking showed no prejudice against khaddar wear. I 
wish that influential European merchants who may see this para- 
graph will exert their influence to remove the prejudice reported 
by my correspondent. And it is high time for Indian firms to re- 
model their businesses so as to curtail the inordinately long k)urs 
for which their employees are detained. The world’s experience 
shows that long hours do not mean more but actually less work. 
Pt simply requires a little courage and a little initiative to make 
the much-needed reform voluntarily and generously — a reform 
that is otherwise bound to come in any case. But, then, when it 
comes under pressure it will have lost all its grace. Shorter hours 
for employees is a world movement which nobody can stop. Will 
not the Indian Chamber of Commerce or some such mercantile 
association lead the way? 

foung India, 22-10-1925 



205, LETTER TO MAGANLAL GAmHI 


[October 22, 1925}^ 

cm, MAGANLAL, 

I have your letter. Make whatever arrangements you think 
fit with Parsottambhai. I intend to take the amount jfrom 
Revashankerbhai. Or we shall do whatever is needful. I am 
thinking of sending away the children. There is no end to ill- 
ness here. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 7745. Courtesy: Radhabehn Choudhri 


206, LETTER TO RANCHHODDAS PATWARI 

Kartika Sud 5 [October 22, 192Sp 

REVERED RANGHHODBHAI, 

It has become a problem to decide what route I should take 
on my way back from Kutch. Do you wish me to go via Morvi ? 
And if so, do you think I should have the committee meeting 
of the Political Conference^ there ? If you permit me to go there I 
would certainly ask for your help in the khadi and cow-protec- 
tion work. Your help do^ not mean the help of your State. If I 
do get it, well and good. But your own help I do want. It would 
be nic^ if I could have a reply by wire. If you send it to Bhuj I 
shall get it wherever I may be. 

Regards fnm 
Mohandas 

[PS.] 

My right hand is aching; hence as fax as possible I write 
with the Idft hand. 

From a j^otostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4113 
the postoark 

^ hi the letter to the Kutch tour indicates that it was written 

m im 

Bo^ical 



Z07. SPEECH ON BOARD STEAMER, DWARKA 


October 22, 1925 

s.s. Rupavati toxidbed Dwarka on the way to Mandvi at the special 
request of the people of Dwarka who sent a deputation on hoard to accord 
Gandhiji their respectful greetings with a request that he might visit Dwarka 
on his return journey. In their address, the deputation pointed out with 
becoming humility that they were poor representatives of the high ideals 
Hindu religion of which Dwarka is recognized a sacred place and that they 
wanted to profit by Gandhiji’s advice and teachings. 

Gandhiji gave suitable reply- He said that it might not be possible to 
visit Dwarka this time, but he urged that, if they wanted seriously to set 
about the task of reform, they might make a good beginning by discarding 
all foreign cloth and adopting the wear of pure khaddar for all purposes. He 
said that the sacred places of India should be the first and foremost in dis- 
carding foreign cloth. He also pointed out that, although Hindus were 
idol-worshippers, it was not the idol that they w^orshipped but the spirit <£ 
God inculcated in the idol, and he appealed to the deputation to try in their 
humble way to realize in life whatever appertained to the spirit d the id<^ 
they worshipped. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 24-10-1925 

208. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, BHUJ^ 

Ockher 22, 1925 

I had expected from your welcome address that you would 
not be drawing a line between the Antyajas and others in this 
meeting, but when I saw that you had done so, I felt that my 
place was with the former. For, whorever I have gone I have 
described myself as a Bkmgi* I do not make that claim out of 
vanity nor is it an instance of my ignorance or of Western in- 
fluence on me. I make the claim wholly in a spirit of service 
and that too after a life-long study of Hinduism and efibrt to 
live it by cardiilly following the example of my pmus parents, 
and not, I repeat, under the influeiK:e Western ideas. I have 
endeavoured to understand the relationship between the body 

^ BhuJ was of the then parino^y State d KLutch; The ^leoch 

m extracted from hfehadev Desai’s wsxmmt of tour. 
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and the Dweller within, I have studied the Shastras with as much 
care as is possible for a layman, and have also tried to put their 
teachings into practice. From my study of them and my ex- 
perience of living in accordance with their teachings, I have come 
to the firm conclusion that if Hinduism clings to the practice of 
untouchability it will perish, Hindus will perish and India wiU 
perish. As I discuss the subject with innumerable shastris and 
pundits in the course of my tours in the various parts of the 
country, I become daily more confirmed in my view. I frankly 
tell you, therefore, that if, holding the views that I do, I am 
an untouchable in your eyes, with whom it is proper that ail 
contact should be avoided, you should be firm and keep away 
from me, and ask me to end my visit in a day. Far from caus- 
ing me pain, you will make me happy by acting in this way. I 
will think that Kutch has self-respect, that it has courage and 
its people are not afraid of expressing their difference from even 
a reputedly big man. If, therefore, you ask me to leave, you 
will be doing good not only to yourself but also to the Antyajas 
and to me. You may rest assured that your forsaking me wiU 
make no difference to our relations. You -will show no disrespect 
to me by forsaking me, but you show extreme disrespect to me 
by inviting me here and then slighting the Antyajas. I have 
identified myself with Hinduism. I live for it and wish to die 
for it. If I felt today that my death would benefit Hinduism, 

I would embrace death with the same love and eagerness with 
which I embrace you here. I, who serve this Hinduism, believe 
that the practice of untouchability is a great blot on it. Antyajas 
are dear to me as my very life. Therefore just as a lover of 
Ramayana would run miles away firom a place where the holy 
name of Rama was being slighted, I too cannot stay where 
An^ajas are despised. I am bound to run away from such a 
spot, for I would feel deeply hurt there. You have said flattering 
things about my satyagraha. Well then, I take this opportunity 
to give an object-lesson in it. Let the Antyajas come in, or per- 
mit me to go and sit in their midst. But remember that it will 
not be proper for you to do anything out of false regard for me 
and with the thought in your mind that you will take a bath 
after returning home. I had, through the letter which I addres- 
sed to you, warned you before coming on this visit. If, there- 
fore, you permit the Antyajas to come and sit in your midst, let 
it be with the conviction that you are doing a virtuous act and 
not committing a sin, that you are purifying Hinduism and not 
defiling it. If, however, you believe that you will be commit- 
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ting a sin by letting them come in, do please permit me to go 
and sit in their midst. No matter which course you adopt, if 
you act with decision and without fear of or false regard for 
anyone, I will think that you hav^e presented me something of 
greater worth than this silver spinning-wheel and this silver 
casket containing your address. But consider: if, as they did at 
Mangrol,^ you let the Antyajas in today but ill-treat them after- 
wards, you will be doing them disservice, not service. I should 
also like to add that the reform which you may adopt today 
should be adopted after due thought, should be adopted after 
weighing your strength and with the idea of following it per- 
manently. 

We have now to take the next step. We shall have to carry 
out a silent movement as they do in an army manoeuvre. The 
majority of the audience desires that the Antyajas should not 
cross the fencing in front of them. Please, therefore, permit the 
volunteers to lift the table there and put it silently on the side 
reserved for Antyajas. You will now hear me complete the rest of 
my speech from that side. It would hurt me to go on with my 
speech sitting here, yielding to your love or persuasion, I shaJl 
feel happy if you let me sit there. Untouchability cannot be 
abolished through force; it can be abolished only by satyagraha, 
by the strength of love. Reforms in matters of religion can be 
effected only by the reformer suffering voluntarily by his under- 
going tapascharya^ and in no other way. They cannot be cfExtcd 
by anyone acting with anger or resentment or hatred in his 
heart. It is the duty of a satyagrahi not to bear ill will even 
mentally towards a person opposing the cause truth. The fact 
of a majority being on your side has not hurt me, and has cer- 
tainly not made me angry. Now, let everyone remain where he 
is; I alone will go over to that side and take my seat there, lor 
I have a sj>e.cial duty in this place and on this occa^n. Am I 
had once found it my special duty to keep an girl with 

me and bring her up in Ae Ashram, so it fa my special duty to- 
day to go to that side and addre^ you from there. You should 
remain seated where you are; you will then be able to hear me 
in complete silence. 

If either Shastras or history taught us that a kingdom couW 
be ruled only by a person like Rama, I would have Ikxii an 
implacable enemy of monarchy. But the very same history 
whdeh tells us of Ravana also tells us of Rama, and proclaims to 

^ In Saurashtraj Grandhiji met the at Mangftsi on A|rf 7, 1925. 
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die world that Ravana’s rule did not last for all time, that 
victory was Rama’s. A king’s rule can endure only if he in- 
troduces dharma into his rule. I would offer my worship to the 
government of a king — I long for such a government — under 
whose rule no one would ever die of hunger, a girl might safely 
move about where she willed and no wicked person would dare 
to cast evil glances at her, a king who looked upon his subjects 
as his children and ail women, other than his wife, as his mothers 
or daughters, who never drank and had no addictions, who would 
see to the safety of his subjects as they slept before himself retiring 
for the day and ensured that they had enough to eat before he 
ate himself. I wish to see a bond of love between the Prince 
and their subjects in order that we might have rulers of tliis type. 
When we have them, there will be no famine and starvation in 
the country, no immorality and no people addicted to drinking. 
At present, however, we have all these things in the Indian 
States. What does this fact signify? That the Princes have forgot- 
ten their dharma — their dharma of protecting the lives, the pro- 
perties and the dharma of their subjects, that they have not been 
able to preserve purity of character. The Shastras, on the other 
hand, proclaim with all the emphasis at their co mm and that even 
the race in which Krishna was bom perished while he lived as 
soon as the three evils of immorality, drinking and gambling 
entered it. Krishna had the misfortune to be a witness to the 
complete destruction of the Yadava race. That is why I say that 
the Princes of Kutch should so rule their State that the subjects 
would have no cause for complaint against them. As long as 
the Prince has a good character and is a good ruler, the subjects 
wiU certainly help him, assist him in the administration of jus- 
tice and pay the taxes. What should they do, however, if he 
becomes oppressive in his rule? The Shastras say that in such 
circumstances it becomes the duty of the subjects to put their 
grievances frankly before the ruler, for it should be borne in 
mind that if the saying ‘^As the ruler, so the subjects” is true, it 
is equally true to say ‘^As the subjects, so the king.” This very 
thing is expressed differently in an English saying: “A people get 
the government that they deserve.” In other words, a ruler and 
his sulgects always act and react on each other. The truthful- 
ness, vigour and strength of purpose displayed by the subjects 
cannot but produce an effect on the ruler. Likewise, the ruler’s 
misconduct and disregard for truth cannot but have their effect 
on the subj^ts- What, then is the duty of the people of Kutch, 
a |^>ple who have the spirit of adventure in them, who cross the 
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oceans and journey to distant who go round the whole 

earth and return with riches? If the grievances which you have 
hinted at are real, why do you fear to place them all before the 
ruler with due courtesy and with full regard for him? How can 
I express any views about them without first discussing them with 
the Maharao? If they are real, I tell you the remedy lies with 
you, not the remedy of uncivil and thoughtless resistance but that 
of truth and love. Where truth, courage and love are found to- 
gether, nothing is impossible. I advise you, on the strength of 
the experience I have gathered during thirty years of vigilant 
political life, that you should once acquaint the Maharao with 
all your grievances, with firmness, with the fullest regard for truth 
and with due civility. Let my words sink in your heart and 
follow the advice I have given; you will then realize that I have 
placed in your hands a remedy of unfailing effect.^ 

If people do not like this arrangement, I am even ready to 
address a meeting attended only by classes other than Antyajas^ 
but I would not go to a meeting where space is reserved for 
Anijajas at some distance. Frame your programme, therefore, 
with due regard for my views and temperament. I state, not 
merely as a formality, but deliberately and as a truth, that the 
meeting exercised proper judgment in acting as it did today, and 
expressed nothing but its love for me. I am grateful to you for 
respecting my wishes and carrying out the suggestion I made. 
You have proved by this behaviour of yours that you are better 
people than the residents of Mangrol and Bhadaran\ 

[From Gujarati] 

Namjimn^ 1-11-1925 


^ Gaxidliiji tiben. su^^ted to the woifceis, in rcgaEiti to die arrai^foaaetits 
fbr the next day’s meeting, that the peo|de he mforsp^d in a*hBai3ce 

that Anfyajas would be permitted to sit with <A€=rs, bet that a special ^>acc 
would r^erved for those who did not !2be such an suTan^®M*t- 

2 In the Kheda district Gujarat; cm February 11, 1^5, Gandhiji 
addr^sed a public meeting thare in which the were to sit in 

a separate enclosiire. 



209. TELEGRAM TO TULSI MAHERS 


[On or before October 23, 1925]^ 

SHOCKED HEAR YOUR GROWING WEAKNESS. YOU MUST 
TAKE MILK OTHER THINGS AND EVEN CHANGE COLDER 
GLIM.\TE IF REBUILDING IMPOSSIBLE THERE. 

Bapu 

From a photostat; G. N. 6522 


210. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, BHUJ^ 

October 23, 1925 

I have had a meeting with the MaharaoshrL He heard me 
patiently, I put’ before him everything, all your grievances, 
excepting one unimportant matter. I cannot say what the out- 
come will be, I can tell you, however, that if you follow the 
advice I gave yesterday the remedy for your grievances is quite 
simple. Why is it that even our Princes feel that they should 
listen to me? It is because they all know that I speak out what 
I have in my mind. I observe due courtesy in all that I say, 
and there is sweetness behind my strong words; there is no bitter- 
ness in my heart, no unworthy thought or hatred or any other 
ignoble feeling. There is such power in truth itself that one 
need not resort to exaggeration to add to it. When I say that 
“one should speak the truth, and say what is agreeable”, I mean 
that our truth should be inspired by love and not by hatred or 
violence. Today, though we recognize the value of truth, we have 
shown ourselves bankrupt of it. You should, therefore, tell the 
ruler whatever you feel to be true without any fear in your heart 
— this is not only your right but your duty. 

The cause of cow-protection has suffered through the folly 
of the so-called “servants of the cow”. A hundred times more 
cows are slaughtered for commercial purposes than are killed by 
Mushms as sacrificial offering. The saughter-houses in the country 
exist to serve the needs not only of Muslims but of the army too 

i A constructive worfcer 

tdegiam is quoted in a letter, dated 23-104925, fk>m Mahadcv 
Desai to KishiK^elal Mashmwala. 

^ Extracted fixrat Mahadev Desalts account of Gandhiji’s tour 
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and to supply hides. Slaughter-houses pay because of the ig- 
norance of the rich in the country about what Hinduism means, 
and because of a lack of genuine religious consciousness among our 
Vaishnavas and our priests and because of their laxity. Cows are 
owned by Hindus and, therefore, it is none other than the Hindus 
who sell cows for slaughter. All those who wear shoes use the 
hide of slaughtered animals, for the hide of dead cattle is not 
easily tanned. If we wish to save the cattle that would otherwise 
be slaughtered there is no other way but for the weU-to-do to 
interest themselves in the trade in milk and hides. I appeal to 
you for funds so that it may be possible to take up all this work. 

You want me to collect funds to be used exclusively in Kutch. 
Why should I come to you to collect funds for that purpc«e? 
You yourselves can do that. The money collected by me is for 
the poor in the country. When in 1921 we collected 38 lakhs 
from Bombay, did any resident of Kutch stipulate that his contri- 
bution should be spent in Kutch? I would not accept a pie from 
my friends in Kutch if they offer money on any such condition. 

I ask for money to serve the much-suffering cows in the country, 
to help poor women protect their honour and the starving mil- 
lions to get some food. If, then, you adopt the short-sighted 
policy of ‘‘money from Kutch to be spent in Kutch”, there will 
be no hope for the country. If you have no faith in my capacity 
and my judgment to spend your money properly, you had better 
give me nothing. Please remember that Kutch is a tiny drop in 
the sea that is India; this drop must make a sacrifice for the vast 
country. You should on your own collect money to meet the 
needs of Kutch. It does not befit you or me that you should 
use my name to collect it. Have the Marwaris given me money 
on condition that I shoilld spend it in Marwar? They gave me 
money — one lakh rupees — for the propagation of Hindi in Madras 
and are giving generously now for the cause of cow-protection. For 
Bihar, they gave me a big pile. Only y^erday, I collected a 
very large sum from Marwaris living in Bihar, none of whom 
asked me to spend a part of it in Marwar. I heard such a 
condition being made only by residents of Kutch, and I was 
extremely pained by it. It is your duty to give money for the 
whole of the country, for you get it from the whole country, 
from your trade in and with all parts of it. Ymi must make a 
return for what you receive. 

[From Gujarati] 

1-11-1925 



21L HOW TO WORSHIP GOD 


A Parsi gentleman has written to me from Persia. He has 
addressed to me some profound questions^ which I quote below 
in his own w^ords. At tw’o or three places where he has used 
English words I have given their Gujarati equivalents instead. 

If even a single leaf does not stir without the will of God^ 
what is there left for man to do? This is a question dating back 
to times immemorial and it will alw^ays continue to be asked in 
the future; however, the answer is included in the question itself 
as it is God Himself w^ho has given us the capacity to ask it. 
AU our actions are governed by laws, and the same is true of 
God. As our laws and our knowledge are imperfect, we can 
violate these laws in a ci\il or uncivil manner. Being all-know- 
ing and omnipotent God never violates His own laws. These 
admit of no improvements or additions. They are immutable. 
Our freedom lies in the capacity bestowed on us to think, dfa- 
tinguish and choose between good and evil in various ways. This 
freedom is stricdy limited. It is so limited that a learned per^n 
has said that it is even less than that enjoyed by a sailor on board 
a ship, to walk on the deck. However Kttle it may be, there h 
this freedom and even though it is not much, it is sujBScient, at 
any rate, to enable a human being to attain mukifi through it. 
Destiny and man’s effort to attain the aims of life go hand in 
hand. However, destiny does not thwart the purpose of anyone 
who treads the road of muktu 

Hence, all that now remains to consider is how to serve or 
worship God. He can be served in one way alone. To serve 
the poor is to serve God. By serving even an ant, one serves 
Him. It is He who gives the tiny particle [of food] to the ant 
and the six maunds to the elephant. Anyone who refrains 
from trampling an ant also serves it; one who does not inten- 
tionally harm it will not harm other animals or his fellow n^. 
At each place and at each point of time service assumes 
a different form, although the sentiment involved in it is the 
same. In serving those who suffer, one serves God. Discretion 
rfiould be exercised in this service. There is no reason to believe 
that one is doing nothing but service by giving grains to the 

^Not translated Itere 

^ from piienmneml cxi^eiice, as the life 
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hungry. It is a sin to pro\ide food for an idle person who 
makes no effort and depends on others for food. It is a meri- 
torious act to provide him with an occupation and, if he refuses 
to work, to let him starve is to render service to him. God’s 
name should be chanted and it is necessary to worship Him with 
rituals as this leads to self-purification, which in its turn enables 
man to find his own way. However, ceremonial worship by itself 
does not constitute the service of God. It is a means of doing 
that service. It is for this reason that Narasinh Mehta has sung: 
“Nothing is achieved by bathing and worshipping, or counting one’s 
beads and chanting His name.” 

And from this reply we get the answer to the third question 
which is as follows. What is the aim of life? It is to know the 
Seif. In the words of Narasinh Mehta, “So long as the essence of 
the Self is not realized, all our efforts are in vain.” This realization 
of the Self, or Self-knowledge, is not possible until one has achiev- 
ed unity with all living beings — ^has become one with God. To 
accomplish such a unity implies deliberate sharing of the sufiering 
of others and the eradication of such suffering. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 25-10-1925 


212^ MT NOTES 

Get Enrolled in the Spinners’ AssccaAnoN 

Those who are contributing yam spun by themselv^ to the 
Congress should now send in their names to the Spinners’ A^o- 
ciation. All those belonging to this group can send in yam 
every month if they choose to do so or 12,000 yards in a single 
instalment. A large sum is being spent on postage and of this 
as much as possible should be saved. It is, therefore, desirable 
that aH the yam be sent together. Moreover, it is also hoped 
that many persons can send their yam in the same parcel. 
With some such motive Shri Dastane handed over to me, on my 
way, at Bhusawal Station, yam spun by fifty-seven members along 
with their names and addre^es. Yam fiom all places should 
start coming in now. 

The Meaning oe Khadi 

Just as some people wear coarse material thinking it is khadi 
although it has been spun and woven in a textile mill, others 


xxvrn-25 
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persist in the belief that khadi necessarily means thick and 
coarse cloth made of hand-spun yarn. This latter belief is not 
home out by facts. Hand-woven cloth made of hand-spun yam 
is of course khadi, however jfine it may be. It may be made 
of cotton, silk or even of wool. One should wear whichever of 
these one happens to find convenient. The khadi from Andhra 
is very fine. In Assam, one can get some khadi made of silk. 
Woollen khadi is made in Kathiawar. In other words, the only 
criterion of khadi is its being hand-spun and hand-woven. 
Ordinarily, hand-spun khadi is found to be coarse and thick, hence, 
some people erroneously beheve that khadi can only be of this 
type, though in fact fine khadi of sixty to eighty count yam is 
also made. Nevertheless, those who have used thick khadi know 
that the touch of coarse rough khadi is soft to the body and, 
being rough, it affords better protection to the skin. 

The Kanpur Congress 

There is not much time left before the Kanpur Congress.* 
The reception committee was faced with unexpected difiBculties. 
The obstacle that the committee met in getting land has now 
been removed. However, in order to complete the preparations 
within the time left, a large number of volunteers and large 
sums of money are required. My expectations are that the re- 
ception committee will receive that help and the work wiU be 
sp>eeded up. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jiavajidun^ 25-10-1925 


213. LETTER TO TULSI MAHER 

Kartika Sud 8 [October 25^ 192 

emu TXTLSI MAHER, 

When I heard that you had fever, I was not worried. Now 
Ehai Kishorelal writes that your frame has become very weak 
and the weakness persists and yet you adhere to your milkier 
diet. I have already, on receiving that letter, sent you a wire.^ 
I hope you have resumed taking milk. I hope you have taken no 

* The Kanpur Ctegreass was hdd in the last week of December, 1^5. 
die pestimrk 

3 to TiiJ^ Maho:**, on or before 23-10-1925. 
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vow. I approve of experiments in giving up milk^ but until I 
succeed in my experiment, I would not agree to my colleagues 
trying it at the cost of their health. So I cannot tolerate your 
abstaining from milk even after you have become weak. If you 
have not started taking it, please do so. Take only milk and 
fruit for the present. As you get stronger, have wheat, rice, etc. 
In case you are suffering from constipation, go to a cooler place, 
if necessary. 

Write to me a detailed letter. May God give you good health 
soon! 

Give the enclosed letter to Shanti and Menali. If you send 
the reply to Mandvi, I shall get it there. 

Today I intend to leave Bhuj. 

Blessmgs from 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati; G.N, 6521 


214. LETTER TO FULCHAMD SHAH 

Kutch Kotada, 
Sundaj [October 25, I92 J}t^ 

BHAISHRI FULCHAND, 

I have your letter. You must have received the Rs. 1,CXK). 
As for Gondal, as long as the people there do nothing you and I 
cannot do much. 

What can others do with an immoral family? The reason 
why something can be done in regard to Shivajibhai^ is that we 
have a hand in the management of his affairs. But we do not 
have the right to interfere in the affairs of others who run such 
institutions. We have comparatively less right to interfere in 
Ghaiitravijayji’s case. 

We cannot go about judging the world. So I wish you not 
to worry about Gondal or other such States. The best way to 
reform the world is to reform oneself. Therefore, it is only right 
that one should take up duties which come naturally to one. If 
this is true, I think it proper to have patience with Gondal. We 
shall talk over it further when we meet. 


^ Gandkiji was in Kotada on thh date. 

^ He had estabiish^^ thr^: Adturams at h€adhda hi Kathiawar. 
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Moreover, I gather from yoiir letter that you think that I have 
received plenty of evidence about the evils in Gondal. But I have 
not. I have no evidence at all. I had told the Committee^ that I 
tried my best to meet the Ruler of Gondal but I did not succeed. 
Just now I know only one immediate remedy, that those who 
are volunteers should increase their strength. Even this will im- 
prove things in the future. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From, a photostat of the Gujarati original: C.W. 2828- Courtesy: 
Fulchand Shah 

215. LETTER TO DEVCHAND PAREKH 

Monday [Octoher 26, 1925]^ 

bhai devchandbhai, 

I have your letter about the sub-castes. We shall soon be 
meeting somewhere and then we shall discuss your draft. Then 
we shall do what is necessary. 

I have written a personal letter to Patwari, saying that if he 
is agreeable I shall go to the Ashram via Morvi where we can 
hold the Committee meeting. I have not yet received a reply 
to it. I should have. If I get no reply, I shall go via Jamnagar, 
but will not hold the meeting there. It seems now there will be 
no time left for it. So we shall have to hold the meeting at the 
Ashram. I must reach the Ashram on the 7th. 

If you have any suggestion to offer, write to me at MandvL 
I shall be in Mandvi on the 29th and 30th; in Anjar on Sunday 
and Monday, 

Vandemafaram from 

Mohandas 

From a j^otostat of tke Gujarati: G.N. 5723 


1 Presumably, Executive Gommittee of the Kathiawar Political Genference 

2 In the letter, Gandhiji a^ the addressee to send a reply to him at 
Maiidvi, Kutch. He was there on October 30 and 31. The preceding 
MosKiay fell mi October 26. 



216. LETTER TO MANIBEm PATEL 


Mondi^ [Octebtr 26, 1925}^ 

CHI. MANI, 

I have your letter. I hear also that you have sustained 
bums. I shall be reaching there shortly, so more when we meet. 
Hope your hand is completely all right. I have had a long 
talk with Dahyabhai and shall have another in a day or two. 
We will come to some decision before we reach Ahmedabad. 
As for you, I have already made up my mind. 

Bkssm^ fimm 

Bapc 

[From Gujarati] 

Bc^ana Patro — Mambekn PateUie, p. 32 


217, MOTES 
Wool or CIotton 

A friend enquire whether the hill tribes who nevar use 
cotton, who have plenty of wool and who always wear wooUm 
clothing can become members oS the Gongre^ by spinning and 
sending woollen yam instead of cotton yam. The hilkmaa 
can certainly send wool yam and beojme Gongrm membcnL 
The emphasis is not on cotton^ bnt on hand-qniming. And I 
do hope that Congressmen who are working in the hills will 
enrol as many wool spinners as they can for both the Congress 
and the All-India Spinners’ A^ociation. 

A Spinner’s DnmemTir 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘The pcBtage required for ^ding 
yam sutecription to the A.I.S.A. is greater than the value of 
yam to be sent Is there no way erf living this OBt? Mmt aD 
packets be register^? Or if not, may they be ‘not-paki’P 
This objection was conridoxd when in terms of the Ahmedabad 
resolution yam had to be sent to the All-India Khadi Board. 
It is impossible to save the postage in its enteety at the present 


^ Frmn tke source 
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moment or at any moment altogether. But much may be saved 
even now. Registration of packets containing yarn is totally un- 
necessary. It would not, however, do to send "not-paid’ packets. 
The postage must be borne by the senders; but there is no reason 
why everyone should send his or her yam separately. In every 
village or street wherever members may be living within easy 
reach of one another, one party should collect all the yam at one 
place and send the whole of it in one parcel. This can be easily 
arranged by someone taking the initiative and making himself 
responsible. Then, again, it is not obligatory to send the yearly 
subscription in twelve instalments. Those who have got ample 
leisure may spin their twelve thousand in one month and send 
the whole in one parcel or, it may be sent in as many instal- 
ments as is convenient. The question then arises what will be- 
come of the idea of spinning regularly every day. Regular spin- 
ning should be done although the subscription may be paid and 
yam thus spun may be utilized for one’s own personal use. The 
obligation of regular spinning is distinct from the obligation of 
sending twelve thousand yards of self-spun yam. And it is 
necessary in the interest of national economy to spin twelve 
thousand yards in the quick^t possible time so as to save post- 
age. I hope after some time arrangements will be made for 
establishing receiving depots in suitable centres so as to avoid 
postage. 

One Thousand Rupees Prize 

A text-book on cow-protection has been found to be a 
necessity. An American friend who is interesting himself in the 
question of cow-protection wanted me to supply him with a book 
upon it. I failed to find for him a volume that would give him 
all the information that he needed. I therefore approached Sjt. 
Revashanker Jagjivan and asked him whether he would issue a 
prize for a cow-protection essay. He has kindly consented to pay 
one thousand rupees for the best essay on the subject. The 
terms are that the essay should be delivered at Satyagraha Ashram, 
Sabarmati, to the Secretary, All-India Cow-Protection Association, 
on or before March 31, 1926. It may be in English, Sanskrit 
OfT Hindi. It should deal with the origin, meaning and implica- 
tions of cow-protection quoting texts in support. It should con- 
tain an examination of the Shastras and fed whether there is 
any prohibition in the Shastras for conducting dairies and tan- 
neri^ by Associations interested in cow-protection- It should trace 
the hhtory cow-protection in India and methods adopted to 
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achieve it from time to time. It should contain statistics giving 
the number of cattle in India and examine the question of pasture 
land and the effect of the Government policy about pasture land 
in India and suggest remedy to be adopted for securing cow-pro- 
tection. I am inviting Achaiya Anandshanker Dfaruva and Sjt. 
C. V. Vaidya to allow themselves to be appointed judges of the 
essays to be received. The terms of competition arc subject to 
change within a fortnight from the date of publication so as to 
allow me to receive the opinions of friends interested in cow-pro- 
tection from the standpoint of the All-India Cow- Protection Asso- 
ciation. And if no change is announced within that fortnight, 
the foregoing terms may be regarded as hnal. 

Forthcoming Congriss 

■ 

Gawnpore has been experiencing, but also fortunately over- 
coming, exceptional difficulties in its preparations for the forth- 
coming Congress. The difficulty about finally securing the plot of 
land required has been only just settled. It has domestic quarrels 
also. Dr. Murarilal and his Committee will, I hope, get all the 
assistance they may need, whether in men or money. Succe^ 
of a Congress session largely depends upon the application, intel- 
ligence, tact and resourcefuln^ of those who compose the Recep- 
tion Committee, and the Committee’s succ^ depends upon the 
active co-operation and goodwill of local people. I hope that 
the women of Cawnpore will remember that it is a daughter 
of India who is to preside over the deliberations of the Congress 
for the first time in its long and chequered history. I hope that 
there will be an able corps of women volunteers ministering to the 
needs and the comforts of the female delegates and visitors who 
may be expected to attend the Gongre^ in larger numbers than 
before. 


For Members A.I,S.A. 

I propose to publish firom week to week, or at longer intervals 
if the AJ.S.A, is unable to supply weekly, names of members 
who may send their quota. This will be the only receipt imied 
by the Association. The plan will not only ensure accuracy 
but save postage and some portion oi routine work at the Central 
Office, Tliose who do not find their names acknowledged in 
these columns should complain directly to the Central Office. 
In sending their yam memb^ should take care to give thrir fuH 
name, full address including the taluk and the Gongresss pro- 
vince, the class of membership and whether the member desires 
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to become a member of the Congress or not. It should be noted 
that no extra subscription is necessary for the Congress. Thus send- 
ing of 23000 yards of self-spun yarn entitles the sender if so desir- 
ed to become enrolled as member of the Congr^ as also of the 
Association. There should also be a card attached to every hank 
of yam containing the number of yards, the measurement of the 
winder, the weight, the count, the variety of cotton used and 
whether the yam is spun on a wheel or on a takli. If members 
will take care to send in these particulars accurately, they will 
save a large amount of national time. 

Spurious Khadi 

A friend sends me a pictorial card taken from spurious khadi 
woven in some of the Indian mills. It has printed upon it a 
charkha with a basket full of slivers and a few bobbins with yam 
wound upon them lying in front. My correspondent tells me that 
such imitation khaddar is manufactured in almost aU the Indian 
milLs and such stuff is sent here by Japan also. He adds that poor 
people, who know that they should wear khaddar when they see 
a charkha stamp upon it and upon applying at the shops have 
stuff looking like khaddar given to them, unquestioningly buy 
it and flatter themselves with the belief that they have done some- 
thing towards the alleviation of the economic distress of India. 
It is a thousand pities that mill-owners should lack all patriotic 
fervour and, in order to swell dividends, or, maybe, now, to be 
able to keep the mills going, pay no regard to the national wilL 
And yet people are not wanting who expect with the assistance of 
Indimi mills to achieve the boycott of foreign cloth. The tre- 
mendous mistake underlying such belief consists in supposing that 
the mill industry can ever be utilized for the national purpc^ 
before khaddar has attained a proper commercial footing. I doubt 
not that one day ail the mills will fall in line with the great 
national purpose; but that time will not come before khaddar can 
hold its own against the whole world, in other words, before the 
national taste has undergone such a revolution that the general 
body ctf people would refuse to wear anything but khaddar and 
they wOl have been so far educated as to be able without difficulty 
to distinguish between real khaddar and the base imitation. 

Change of Address 

AH communications intended for the AU-India Gow-Protection 
A 2 mxM>U€m siioold be addressed to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tkm ^ Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, and not at Bombay. 

Tmsg 29 - 10^1925 



218 . INTERROGATORIES 


\Miilst I was at Lucknow the sub-editor of the Mian Daily 
Telegraph handed me some interrogatories for my answer. They 
are rather interesting. I therefore reproduce the most important 
of them with my answers. 

1. Do you propose to launch mass civil disobedience within one 
year, or within any specified time? 

I entertain no present hope of being able to launch mass civil 
disobedience within any measurable distance of time. 

2. Do you believe in the dictum ‘the end justifies the means* ? 

I have never believed in the dictum. 

3. A year ago it was reported that you intended to launch civil 
disobedience, and once launched you would go on with it, e\’cn if 
sporadic violence occurred. Absolute non-violence bebg impossible on the 
part of the masses, will you now take the risk of a modicum of vidence 
(minimum, so far as it lies in your power) and launch civil cfebedience ? 

What I said a year ago and what I wish to repeat now is that 
whatever step I may take now will be, I hope, not conditional, 
but absolute and irrevocable. Whenever I have suspended civil 
disobedience I have done so not by reason of any outbreak of 
violence, but upon the discovery of such violence as had been ini- 
tiated or encouraged by Congressmen who should have known 
better. Any outbreak of violence would not have brought about 
suspension, as, for instance, the Moplah outbreak. But Chauii 
Ghaura did for the simple reason that persons connected with 
the Congress were involved in it. 

4. In the Calcutta riot case, you laid the blauM at the dxjr the 
Hindus. The Marwari Association or some Hindu organization chal- 
lenged your verdict and produced evidence to prove the guilt d the 
Muslims in giving sufficient cause for provocation to the Hindus. You 
promised to publicly modify your verdict if you found your pevious 
opinion mistaken. Will you now publicly modify your previous verdict? 

I have seen nothing to modify my previous verdict 

5. You have consented to accept address from the Municipal Board 
(which is now in the hands of the Swarajist Party), but you have 
avoided address from the Hindu Sabha, Why do you make this in- 
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vidious distinction against a body which represents the Hindu amt- 
munity, to which you belong? 

I have never avoided address from the Lucknow Hindu Sabha, 
On the contrary, I told them that I would gladly accept their 
address when I paid a visit to Lucknow. The Swarajist Munici- 
pality approached me later and pressed me to accept its address 
even whilst I was passing through Lucknow, The Hindu Sabha 
might have done likewise. There was no question of avoidance. 

I simply thought that the Sabha would not want to present mt 
with an address whilst I was merely passing through Lucknow 
specially as the Sabha had desired to discuss with me the Hindu- 
Muslim tension in Lucknow. It will be remembered that I gladly 
accepted the Hindu Sabha address in Sitapur. 

6. The Aminabad Park arati-namaz question is hanging fire 
more than a year- Will you kindly give your decision, if both parties 
promise to abide by it? 

I have dealt with this matter in my U.P. Notes. 

7. As a Hindu what is your candid opinion about the questi<m? 

I have no opinion, as I do not know the facts. If I had made 
up my mind beforehand, I could not consent to arbitrate even if 
both the parties were willing to abide by my award. 

8. Hindus never object to Muslim music during Mohamim, crat 
any time. Why should Muslims object to Hindu music? Are 
Hindus not entitled to saf^uard their religious rights by every mea^? 

This question deals with two questions of fact about wlikfe 
I know nothing. As to the third part of the question, 
are entitled to defend their religious rights not by every mesm 
but by every truthful and, in my opinion, non-violent means. 

9- At Patna two kidnapped Hindu girls were produced 
you. As a Hindu, what ^eps do you advise the Hindus to take 
die growing evil of idkinai^^ig tisrou^bout India? 

I dealt with this delicate question last week,* 

10. Arc not the JiE^t^ed in organizing themselves 

any a^ressive actk^iL against MiEsIiras or others, but for safeguar&g 
their rel^ioi^ r^^ts and stam|^g out such evils as kidnapping, etc., ^ 
afeo for the j^iysical, social moral and jmterial advancement of ^ 
Hmdu ccmMiniity? 

1 mmrnii 
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I do not suppose anybody can possibly olyect to the orga- 
nization such as the question mentions. I certainly do not object. 

11. Maxilana Shaukat Ali sent a message throngb. you to tiie 
Bihar Khilafat Conference. If Lala Lajpat Rai or Pandit Malaviya send 
a message through you to a Hindu Conference, will ^ou have any 
objection to it? 

Mauiana Shaukat Ali never sent through me any message to 
the Bihar Khilafat Conference; but if he had, I woiild certainly 
have carried any message from him, provided it was unobjec- 
tionable. And I should certainly carry out a similar commission 
entrusted to me by Pandit Malaviyaji or Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Toung India^ 29-10-1925 


219. U.P. NOTES 
A Rickety Platform 

At Hajipur my Bihar tour ended. It was all orderliness and 
noiselessness at Hajipur. Though I was lodged in the natkmal 
school huts in front of which the huge public meeting took pla<^ 
the volunteers were disciplined and the crowds were previously 
informed through notice and otherwise that I was ill aide to 
bear the strain of noise, rush and the touching of feet. In spite^ 
therefore, of there being hundreds of men crowding roimd the 
school premises, I had perfect quiet. Of ail the national scdiook 
in Bihar, this is perhaj^ the best manage and the best manned, 
Janakdhari Babu, a non-co-operating with a character 

great beauty, teing the priiKipaL There was a purs^ too, 
of nearly Rs. 5,CMK) at Hajipur. With thk cmding and the 

ceremony at Sonepur of opening a Sevashram, chidly for the 
purpose of atten diiig to tl^ oomibrt mid requhemen^ of 
cf vMtors wim annually Soei; hi ocmiiectkNn with a 

unique fair that takes th^e: every feB wmiom day cf Ac 

first mon A of the mmd which draws fine^ 

dephaats and ca^de lo the ism, Mhar tour enefed 

and I oitered If Ac fimoo. 

The travel to neqiihring cmly imr boms, was 

most trying, Tlie Aope was a ionibk or^al and a cim- 

trast to all 1 Md in Mhar, It was a slow 

train thM "A IMBa finmn CAhapta. There wire 

gathoned at €v«^ statiem 
wAmdk the voiiinteers w^e 
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unable to control. I know that it was all blind and excessive 
affection. I was to have gone to Ballia in 1921. I was unable 
to do so then. The people^ therefore, were almost incredulous, 
but when I actually did go there, they became delirious with 
joy. The volunteers could keep no control. As soon, however, 
as I could’" get them to listen to me, and understand my appeal 
for the Deshbandhu Memorial Fund, they paid freely. At Ballia 
itself, the crowd at the station was most unmanageable. Rev, 
Mr. Periil of the American Mission had kindly brought his 
car to the platform which I could reach with the greatest diffi- 
culty but which alone made it possible to pass unhurt throng 
the pressing crowd. From the station, we went directly to the 
public meeting. There was a huge and lofty platform which, I 
saw at a glance, had been erected by an amateur and was wholly 
unsafe for the number of persons which the floor space could ac- 
commodate and for which it was intended. There were nearly 
seven addresses. All the members connected with these should 
naturally have been on the platform. The stairs leading to the 
platform were shaky, slippery and unsafe. The platform swung 
to and fro when anybody walked on it. It could hardly bear the 
weight of ten people and it was dangerous even for one person at 
a time to walk on some parts of it. The chairman at once recog- 
nized that, if a tragedy was to be avoided, all but myself should 
remove themselves from the platform. So they gendy hurried 
down, leaving Rajendra Babu in charge of me. Those who were 
to read the addresses came one at a time and in spite of these 
precautions, it was not at all certain that the whole structure 
might not come down at any moment. This was by no means 
my first experience of a dangerously weak platform. I recall at 
least two accidents. This was the weakest I had seen. The vcrf 
appearance was enough for an ordinary, trained eye to detect 
the weakness, but those in charge had no experience and evidently 
the man who was entrusted with the erection had none. Let 
this Ballia instance be a warning to Congress workers all over 
that they should not attempt ambitious platforms or, when they 
do, they should leave the erection to trained men who know 
what they are doing. 

The meeting too was almc^t uncontrollable by the volunte^- 
The noise continued whilst the addresses were being read, bet, 
in spite of it all, they observed perfect silence when I appealed to 
them to give me a hearing. I deduced from this fact fhe condun 
skm that a little previous preparation as in Bihar would have 
the same results and I would have done much more 
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substantial work at Ballia than I was able to do. What is wanted 
is quiet and sustained work. Ballia possesses some very good 
workers, and it is possible to make it a greater centre of activity. 
I know that the people of Ballia are patient and long-suSer- 
ing. Theirs was no mean sacrifice in 1921-22. 

Kashi Vidyapith 

From Ballia we went to Banaras where we had to change for 
Lucknow on our way to Sitapur. There was a halt of five hours 
in Banaras. Babu Bhagwan Das took the opportunity of arranging 
a meeting of students of the Kashi Vidyapith. He took me also 
to see the good work in spinning and weaving done by the middle 
schools conducted by the Municipality. Their work, it will be 
remembered, was started by Prof. Ramdas Gour, and it has bmi 
since continued. Both takli and the spinning-wheel are at work in 
the school. The experiment may fairly be claimed to be a suc- 
cess. At the Vidyapith I was shown the workshop. Its growing 
feature is its carpentry department. The spinning-wheel cannot 
be claimed to have prospered in the Vidyapith. I had occasion 
in my speech^ to say to the students and the profes®:^ that, if 
they had no faith in the spinning-wheel, they should remove it 
from their curriculum entirely. It was no use giving it a place 
because it was the fashion to consider it part of national activity. 
Time had arrived when every national institutiem wcarth the 
name had to evolve its educational policy and to prc^tecutc it 
even in spite of opposition and indifference. 

At Lucknow 

From Banaras we went to Lucknow, where there was a halt 
over thr^ hours. There the Lucknow Municipality did me the 
honour of presenting me with an address which was written in 
choice high-flown Urdu. Special care was taken to make tte 
language diiBBcult as possible fiir a sin^e man like not 
belonging to U.F., to understand. Most difficult PersiaB and Ara- 
hm words were used and it s^med as if eviery word rf Sanskrk 
origin or word spoken by the was ifelibcratdly excliMiaL 

Naturally, therefore, I was supplied with an Englidi trai^atkm. 
I, therefore, told the Municipality that it was pombie le^ 

to congratulate it on its li%ii-fbwn Urdu. I bdfefpe im a 
nadonai iai^uage for interprovincial ooihiectcx but that 
could neither be Lucknavi Urdu nor Sanskritigrf l&dL M 

* rfdf at WmM 
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must be Hindustani, a combination of words generally spoken 
by the Urdu-knowing and the Hindi-knowing public, a lang- 
uage easily understood by Hindus and Mussulmans alike. The 
Municipality of Lucknow is essentially a Swarajist municipality. 
It has a record of work in no way inferior to that of its predeces- 
sors. But I told my audience that it would be improper to be 
satisfied with merely coming to the standard of its predecessors. 
Congressmen wherever they capture an institution should be able 
to show a better record, and it was therefore a matter for thought 
that the Lucknow roads were so bad as they were. If want of 
funds was the cause, the excuse was inadmissible as Congressmen 
were expected to take up the spade and the shovel and repair the 
roads by their volxmtary labour. I congratulated the Municipality 
on its experiments in dairying, but I warned them against being 
satisfied until they could supply cheap and pure milk to the 
population within their jurisdiction. 

The address of the Municipality was discreedy sdent about 
the Hindu-Muslim question. Speaking, however, amongst friends 
(most of the coimcillors, whether Hindus or Mussalmans, were 
friends whom I knew) I could not ignore the question and there- 
fore spoke upon the growing tension between the two parties. I 
suggested that whatever happened in other parts of India, Lucknow 
at least should be able to compose the differences and to achieve 
a unity unbreakable under any strain and irrespective of what 
happened in other parts of India. 

I had time, too, to pay a flying visit to its Women’s College. 
This is a college conducted by the American Mission, said to be 
the oldest institution of its kind in all Asia. I saw there girls 
drawn from almost every part of India. They flocked round me to 
get my autograph in their autograph books. I have scared away 
many autograph-mongers by mentioning the condition undo- 
which I generally give my autograph, and that is that the appli- 
cants should promise to wear khaddar and spin regularly. I 
.motioned the conditions to the girls. Nothing daunted, they 
readily made the promise which the lady superintendent has as- 
sured me she would see was religiously kept. 

In Sitapur 

From Lucknow we motored to Sitapur, reaching there about 
10 p.m. B^5re reaching my quarters I had to attend a meeting 
of the Hindu Sabha to receive its address. In reply to the address, 
I that I hardly deserved it because I had done nothing 

^hha a® siiclij the contrary, I had even criticized, thoti^ 
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in a perfectly friendly spirit, some of its activities; but I accepted 
the address as I yielded to no one in my devotion to Hinduism. I 
said further that all religious activity was of true service only in so 
far as it adhered to truth and non-violence in their fulness. From 
the Hindu Sabha meeting, I was taken to a public meeting where 
there was to be an address of the Municipality. The next day I 
visited, in company with the Ali Brothers the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan Conference. The Presidential address, admirable in many 
r^pects, had scrupulously avoided the use of words of Persian or 
Arabic origin. In my speech, therefore, I was obliged to reiterate 
the views I expressed in the reply to the Lucknow Municipality 
address. Highly artificial and Sanskritized Hindi is as avoidable 
as highly Persianized Urdu. Both the speeches are unintelligible 
to the masses. I have accepted Hindustani as a common medium 
because it is understood by over 20 crores of the people of India. 
This is not the artificial Lucknavi Urdu or the Sammelani Hindi. 
And one would expect at least a Sammelan addre^ to be such 
as would be understood by both Hindus and Mussahnans of the 
common type. The animal who, if he pronounces the name hhwar 
dreads to pronounce the name Khuda^ or the one who would pro- 
nounce the name Khuda at every turn, but would regard it as 
sinful to utter the name Ishwavy is not an attractive being. I remind- 
ed the audience, too, that Hindi propaganda in U.P. could 
only consist in improving the literature and creating an atmos- 
phere for the advent of a Hindi Rabindranath and that the Sam- 
melan should devote its attention outside U.P. to popularmng 
Hiadustani speech and by publishing standard works of other 
languages in Devnagari character. Maulana Mahomed Ali em- 
phasized my first point by remarking that if Hindustani sp^ch 
required an artificial stimulus in the home of its birth the attempt 
to make it the common medium had better be given up. In the 
aftenoon, there was the conference presided ovor by Manlan^ 
Shaukat Ali. His address, which was a thesis on Hindu-Mirfim 
unity, wound up with an exhortation on charkha and khaddar. 
I was called upon to follow him and, ther^^re, took up the 
theme the Maulana had just intiuduced. I showed the ne^e^ty 
of the charkha and khaddar and ended with my reasons for 
helping the Patna decision which, I contended, was not a ferced 
growth, but an exact indication of Ccn^e^ public opinmn. Pandit 
Motilalji, who followed me, took up the Patna resoiutkm and ex- 
plained it in detail and, whilst reiterating his own befirf in the 
charkha and khaddar, said that the Ccmgiej^ could not be 
feorou^dy representative the people urdess it became predo- 
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miiiantly political. After passing Pandi^i’s resolution confirming the 
Patna decision and approwng the formation of the Spinners’ 
Association, the delegates went to the Gujarati pandal to partake 
of light refreshments that were provided by the Gujarati mer- 
chants who -were domiciled in Sitapur. 

My tour in U.P., if it may be so called, was wound up with a 
long and hearty discussion with a Hindu Sabha deputation that 
had come from Lucknow specially to confer with me on the Hindu- 
Muslim tension in Lucknow. I told them that I had not gone 
back on my undertaking to arbitrate upon their disputes. I told 
them that I had offered to hear the evidence last year in Delhi, 
but I told them that now under the changed conditions, neither 
party might care to submit the matters in dispute to me. But that, 
if they did, I would gladly make time even to go to Lucknow and 
arbitrate. On the deputation telling me that the Hindus would 
like me to arbitrate, I advised them to approach the Mussaimans 
and let me know if the responsible men of both the parties were 
prepared to abide by my award. 

Thus ended my tour in Bihar and U.P. At the time of writing 
these notes I find myself in Cutch where I have Mahadev Desai 
with me to take up the burden of writing down the notes of the 
interesting experiences of this weird, secluded land. 

Tomg India^ 29-10-1925 


220. MUmCIFAL LIFE 

The fashion, that seems now to have become permanent, of 
presenting prominent Congressmen with addresses by municipali- 
ties and local boards has resulted in my coming in touch with 
the working of municipalities almost all over India. I have come 
to the coiiclusion from my observation of so many municipalities 
that the greatest problem they have to tackle is sanitation. I am 
aware that it is a stupendous problem. Some of the national habits 
are had beyond description, and yet so ingrained as to defy all 
human effort. Wherever I go Ihis insanitation obtrudes itself 
upon my gaze in some shape or another. In the Punjab and 
^nd, in total disregard of the elementary laws of health we dirty 
<M 2 r terraces and roofs breeding billions of disease-producing 
microbes and founding colonies of flies. Down south, we do not 
hesitate to dirty our struts, and early in the morning, it is impK^ 
rible anyone in whom the sense of decency is developed to walk 
the streets which are lined with people performing fimo- 
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tions of nature which are meant to be performed in seclusion and 
in spots which human beings need not ordinarily tread. In 
Bengal, the same tale in a varying form has to be told; the same 
pool in which people have washed their dirt, their pots, and in 
which cattle have drunk, supplies drinking water. And here in 
Gutch men and women think nothing of repeating the perfor- 
mance I have seen in Madras. These are not ignorant people; they 
are not illiterate; many have travelled even beyond the borders 
of India. They ought to know better; but they do not. And 
nobody worries about giving them an education in the elements 
of sanitation. It is, or should be, one of the privilege of munici- 
palities and local boards to make it their chief concern to eradi- 
cate insanitation within their limits. If we arc to live in cities, 
if we are to live an organized life, if we are to grow in health 
and wisdom, — ^we shall have to get rid of insanitation some day 
or other. The sooner we do so the better. Let us not |K^tpone 
everything till swaraj is attained. Some things no doubt will 
only be done when that much-wished-for event has happened. 
But it will never happen if we do not do the many things which 
can be done today as easily as under swaraj, and which are signs 
of corporate and civilized national life. No institution can 
handle this problem better and more speedily than our munidpaJi- 
ties. They have, so far as I am aware, aU the powers they need 
in this direction and they can get more, if necessary. Only the 
will is often wanting. It is not recognized that a munidpality does 
not deserve to exist which does not possess mcKiel elects and where 
streets and lanes are not scrupulously clean all the hours of the 
day and the night. But the reform cannot be brought about without 
infinite application on the part of members of municipalities 
and local boards. To think of all the munidpaliti^ in the ag^rc^ 
gate and to wait till everyone has begun the work is indefinitely 
to postpone the reform. Let those who have got the will and 
ability commence the reform in right eam^t now, and the rest 
will follow. 

It is with this end in view that I reprcxlucc^ elsewhere a trans- 
lation of a humorously written letter by Ihr. Haripramd Hesai 
of Abmedabad and published recently in The Munici- 

pality of Ahmcdabad had taken up the problem seriously. AhiiMsda- 
bad is an exceptionally dfficult town to deal with finom the 
sanitary standpoint. It is unclean. I have not seen a menre unclean 

* Mot rqpTOdiiced For purport of tine letter wk m 

xxvni-26 
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city. Its pols are seething with stench and dirt. The superstitions 
and prejudices to be overcome are immense. Insanitation has 
acquired an almost religious sanction. Even the doctrine of 
ahimsa is invoked in favour of dirty habits I I invite the reader 
to carefully peruse the translation. He will then appreciate the 
difficulties that face the reformer in Ahmedabad. Not many 
volunteers are to be had for this thankless and difficult worL 
The reader will note too that it is being done by the commis- 
sioners who are interested in making Ahmedabad a model city 
in point of sanitation. They are doing their work outside office 
hours and partly as a labour of love. No municipality need expect 
any brilliant result if it is to be satisfied with mere routine work, 
issuing instructions to its executive officer. Every municipal com- 
missioner will have to become a self-constituted scavenger in the 
city under his care if the cities of India are to become fit to live 
in for the poorest people in a decent sanitary condition. 

Toung India^ 29-10-1925 


22 L TELEGRAM TO RANCHHODDAS PATWARI 

Kutch Mandvl^ 
October 30, 1925 

TO 

Diwan Saheb Morvi 

SURPRISED OFFICIAL REPLY PURELY PERSONAL LETTER* 
NO DESIRE PASS THROUGH MORVI IF I MAY NOT 
HOLD MEETING OF SMALL WORKING COMMITTEE 

WHICH HAS FROM ITS INCEPTION SCRUPULOUSLY 

AVOIDED REFERENCE PURE POLITICS OR . . .2 

KATHIAWAR STATES. 

Gandhi 

From a j^otmtat of the original; G.N. 4121 


^ to RaniihhcKlcias Patwari**, 22-10-1925. 

^ One word m iilegil)^ 



^22. SPEECH AT MMDVn 


October 31^ 1925 

Who acts courageously and for what purpose? One could 
be courageous in order to be licentiouSj one could be courageous 
for the sake of a woman and, even for the sake of wealth. However, 
all this is like being courageous in order to jump into a well. 
Courage should be shown for the purpose of swimming acrc^ 
to the other shore. The supreme effort should be made for the 
sake of self-realization. We should take up a profesion in which 
we offend no one and in which not a single pie has to be borrowed 
from anyone. Gentlemen with whom I was very familiar and 
who were like the multi-millionaires with whom I conversed the 
other day have been reduced to the sort of penury described 
in the couplet^. ‘T saw the relations of Shah Alam^ be^ng 
in the streets.’* Hence, why should there be all this rush, 
pretence and fuss about something that is of a fleeting nature? 
Courage should be shown in having a vision of the glory df Cfod 
and in singing His praises. True courage consists in losing one’s 
mind in looking around at God’s creations. These countless stars 
which shine in the sky, whose is the lustre they shed? One may 
spend many lives in trying to solve this riddle. Shrimad RaJ- 
chandra** lay in insufferable agony before his death; however, 
he was not aware of it, he only eagerly awaited the vision of G<xL 
Today, I have to say harsh things gently; heMC I feel I am 
lucky in being able to recall to memory a man like Shrimad 
Rajchandra and to praise his non-violence. Let us today ^rive 
from the memory of this man the strength to speak out witlmut 
fear the plain, milk-white truth as seen by the soul. Let m stand 
in awe of the Self alone; let us be cmicenral that tin? Se^ 
which is ever watchful, do^ not suficr let us leam end- 

less penance from Rajehandra’s life ai^ realize that at the end of 
such penance, he came to worship let m make our 

lives meaningful by realizing our mstguificai^e aiMl thi^ bcccmie 


t Extracted firenaa Mahatkr Desai^s laC s 

3 By Bdnramji a Pam poet of Gujarat 

* Otoe d" tiie last Mt^ul emperofs 

^Busiaas man &Bd badpnoldmci m 
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meek as a lamb and strong as a lion by contemplating the Chaitm^ 
that is within ns. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ncwajimn^ 8-11-1925 


223. SCHEME FOR COW-PRO TEGTIOX 

The work of cow-protection has been going on at a snail’s 
pace. I can assure the gosemks^ that the movement does nc^ 
come to a standstill even for a single moment. I keep all the 
time thinking of it and also discuss it. And, as there are many 
people in Kutch who wish to serve this cause and also because 
it does not seem likely that I shall be able to come to Kutch 
again, I have explained my scheme and collected some funds. As 
I write this, Rs. 3,000 has been collected and I hope to collect 
some more too. 

Some friends have asked for the facts and figures of the cow- 
protection scheme. Here they are: 

1. We are responsible for the sin involved in the export c£ 
the hides of dead cattle, while we use the hides of animals that 
are slaughtered. In order to prevent this, we should start tan- 
neries and look upon it as our dharma to do so. I have no 
doubt whatsoever that this should become a part of our movement 
for cow-protection. This work can begin with the establishment 
of a tannery. Rs. 1,25,000 may be required today for this work 
No loss can be incurred in this in the long run. As there is no 
question of making a profit, there is no fear of competition. 

2. People should be trained for this work as it calls im 
considerable study. Scholarships should be offered to deserving 
trainees. I would put Rs. 5,000 as the expense under this head. 

3. The Association^ needs a library. This must contain bo<^ 
on cattle-breeding, on plants for purifying milk and on leather. 
A sum of about Rs. 3,000 may be required for this. 

4. I consider a sum of ]^. 10,000 as necessary for a preliim- 
nary investigation of the dairy scheme, that is, for engaging a 
dairy scientist, to make out a report, getting a survey made of 
particular city in the light of this idea and for covering sudi 
othor prdiminary expenses. 


* Wodbers who i^rve the cow 

AE-India Ckw-Itefcecticti Associaticai established in April 1^5 
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According to this plan it is intended to spend Rs. 1,43,CKK} ^ 
year in this way. Under it the expenses on the tanneiy are by way 
of capital investment. That would amount to Rs. 1,30, OCX). The 
other preliminary expenses cover training and inv^tigation. 

The recurring expenses of the Association are not included 
here, as I would regard the Association as a failure if the expense 
are not met by ordinary subscriptions. A secretary has already 
been appointed. I have chosen Shri Valji Govindji Desai for 
this post. He was a professor, first in the Gujarat College and 
later on in the Hindu University. It has been decided that he 
should be paid a salary of Rs. 200. Besides this, he has to be 
provided housing. At pr^ent he pays no rent as he lives in the 
Ashram, but he may hereafter have to be paid a sum of Rs. 25 
towards rent. No other expenses have been incurred for the oflSce 
so far. Other persons will also have to be engaged. However, we 
shall have an idea of what to do in this respect as the member- 
ship increases. It is my confirmed belief that a sum q£ Rs. 1,48,CKX) 
should be spent under any circumstances, as I regard cow-protection 
as an impossible task unless we run a tannery and a dairy as part 
of our dharma. 

I hope that those who wish to serve this noble cause will 
contribute towards it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajimzn, 1-11-1925 


224. SOME COMPLAINTS AND SUGGESTIONS 

I have bdbre me a very long letter containing complaints 
and suggestions. I feel it is necessary to publish it as it is from a 
volunteer. Omitting nothing important, I give l>ek>w a sum- 
mary of it.^ 

I do not believe that spinning-wheels cannot fiinctkui in Gigar- 
mt. The farmers of Gujarat do have some sfwc time, althcmgh 
they may not have as much as ikrmears efeewheare. It is our duty 
to cure them of their idleness and them work at son^ virtu- 

ous industry; but we have not yet fiimdy estaWfei:^! our^ives in 
the villages. And yet I know that the pne^it trend, at any rat^ 
h in direction. No doubt, this jnogramme will take son^ time. 
The spinning-wheel will not disappear so ioi as cvem one individual 
like myself is steadiast in his b^ef and ^ t>a worfdng acoc^rd- 
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ing to his own capacity. Whatever be the number of the acti- 
vities circling round the spinning- wheel, the wheel is the corner- 
stone, the hub, the centre. 

I am prepared to believe that some unnecessary expenses were 
incurred in Gujarat; this, however, could not be avoided. All of 
us were beginners, novices in this new field. We did not have 
the benefit of anyone’s previous experience in this matter. The 
other provinces had the experience of Gujarat before them; is it 
not sufficient that the organizers were honest and prepared to make 
sacrifices? If all the Gujaratis with whom we had to deal had 
been capable and honest, we would not have suffered the Ic® 
of a single pie or would have suffered only that loss which we in- 
curred with open eyes. 

Had the allegations against the ashrams been specific and 
detailed, we would have investigated them. Why is it that the 
correspondent makes no mention* of the Satyagraha ALshram? More 
than a lakh of rupees have been spent in it alone. Its accounts 
have been maintained down to the minutest detail. I do not know 
of any unnecessary expenses being incurred by the ashrams with 
which either the provincial committee or I am associated. I 
knew of some expenses having been incurred without full deli-^ 
beration; however, so long as we are unable to get fully compe- 
tent workers, we shall find that such expenses continue to be in- 
curred. If I was to lay the foundation of the Satyagraha Ashram 
today, I would organize it differently in the light of my experience 
to date. However, I have no regret whatsoever, as regards what 
has already been done. What can a man give, over and above 
his all? The same rule should be applied while judging all insti- 
tutions. Have the organizers guarded these, regarding them ss 
their own ? Have they, at the same time, regarded them as 
belonging to someone else and maintained accounts down to the 
very last pie, knowing that others are there to examine these? 
And, <k> the organizers have the ordinary capacity to carry out 
their duties? And institutions with regard to which these qu^ 
tions can be satisfactorily answered are above criticism. 

The correspondent has alleged that I have not taken Dr. 
Sumant’s suggestion seriously. He does not know that I have 
esteem^ Ih. Sumant ever since I came to know him in 1915. 
BSs spirit of sacrifice has always drawn me towards him. And by 
nature I am inclined to regard even a child’s suggestion seriously; 
tow Gonld I than laugh at Dr. Sumant’s suggestion? And why 
^MMitd*one whose whole fadmg is moved only by the desire I© 
mrm dfeiato smj whatsoever? 
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May I expose here the subtle praise implied in this allega- 
tion against me ? The correspondent suggests that I perceive every- 
thing instantaneously. I must admit that I have no such power. 
On the contrary, I know that I understand certain things only 
after a great deal of effort. It may be that I have failed to imder- 
stand Dr. Sumant’s suggestion. I know this that I have never in 
my life shut my mind to a single suggestion. 

Then again, the correspondent advises me to establish a 
^xiety of servants like the one founded by Gokhale. What I 
have already said covers this too. The Satyagraha Ashram is a so- 
ciety of servants. Such as it is, it is a measure of my capacity. 
In it I have made and am still making full use of my intelligence. 
I have been well aware of its defects. I realize and admit 
that its shortcomings are a reflection of my shortcomings. If, on 
weighing the merits of this Ashram against its drawbacks, it is 
found wanting, the world has a right and duty to say that I have 
lived my life in vain as I have attempted to put my whole soul 
into it. No one stands in my way there; the men and women there 
live their lives in accordance with my wishes. They live there be- 
cause I have called or chosen them. I confess in all humility that 
it is not within my power to build anything better. 

Now where and how should I set up another society of ser- 
vants? And anything I set up would be an image or a branch of 
this Ashram. 

Vallabhbhai and I had thought of foimding another institu- 
tion, call it big or small. Funds would be available, if we esta- 
blished it. However, we could come to no decision and have al- 
lowed things to go on, 

I am also firmly convinced that the Satyagraha Ashram is not 
aD-comprehensive. It does not claim to do everything or to 
satisfy everyone. There is room for many institutions to suit 
temperaments which differ firom mine; but then I cannot be 
their founder. This task has to be done by others. Even in tiiese I 
would serve if I could, but I cannot assume respoo^Mlity ti^n. 
To do so would be false attachment. TTiere are limits to my 
capacity and I would simply die if I crossed the^. 

In my opinion, the tri^e programme* suggested by the cor- 
respondent is already being implraientei It has not yet 
much result because enough worf:ers have not been trained so 


* Mass cemtaet witk villagexs, trahimg §3^ $eirvioe 
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far. All will be well if ail workers — men and women — ^steadfastly 
engage themselves^ each in the task assigned to him or her, 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivariy 1-11-1925 


225. SPEECH AT MUNDRA^ 


November 1925 

The problem of Kutch has, it is true, shaken the whole of 
India; however, at no place have I had the occasion to use this 
form of address as at no other place has the problem assumed 
such proportions as it has here. The storm broke at Bhuj. As 
soon as the report reached the people of Mundra, they sent a 
telegram to the secretary of the reception committee enquiring 
whether the latter was indulging in any undesirable mixing of 
persons? Such allegations can only be made at places where the 
people are steeped in superstition and make a mountain out of a 
molehill. When the dispute iBrst arose in Bhuj, I had congratula- 
ted the people on having solved it in a simple way. However, 
after this episode my heart has not readily agreed to congratulate 
people at other places. What took place at Bhuj was not deli- 
berately done. However, no congratulations can be offered on a 
situation which, once created unconsciously, is made a permanent 
feature in course of time; for this only sorrow can be expr^ed, I 
have to speak exactly as I feel, before the ruler and the people. 
This is because I am responsible to Him who keeps a strict account 
of every moment of mine. Hence, I have to tell you too what 
your conduct was and is Hke, The telegram that you had sent 
broke the bounds of propriety. I dictated the reply that no one 
committed the fault of any undesirable mingling of people and 
only those who regarded untouchability as a sin would be seated 
along with the An^ajas. However, it is wrong to invite me to a 
jdace where the entire public believes in untouchability. It is an 
insult to invite me to a place where the untouchables are treated 
with nothing but contempt. After having come here, I heard c£ 
the school for the untouchables. I felt that at such a place the 
would receive service. I would congratulate Ibr ahi m 
Tradhan Saheb on the school but the Hindu public deserves no 

^ Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of ttie Kutch tour; Gandhiji 
coiainiie^ced the speech fay addressing the audience as ^^Antyaja brothers and ^ 
hers* their syHipathia5ca:s, and other Hiodu brothers and sisters^% 
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such congratulations. Its existence puts the Hindus to shame. 
It is a matter of shame for me if a Muslini builds a Siva temple 
for my benefit. I was pleased to see the schooFs activity of 
spinning and weaving; however, I immediately felt that neither 
I nor the Hindus could take credit for this meritorious deed. I 
can have no sense of satisfaction if a Muslim recites the Gqyairi 
mantra instead of me, I can only feel satisfied when a Brahmin 
comes along and ofiFers to recite the Gqyairi for me. However, in 
this case, the Khojas are doing the work that should be done by 
Hindus. Here, no one is bothered in the least about the Antja- 
JOS- I do not see any non-Antyajas except the guests sitting among 
the Antyajas here before me. Even those who go around with me 
during the day have abandoned them and are seated in the enclo- 
sure for high-caste gentlemen. If you could rip open my heart 
today, you would find it crying — O Lord! Could this be the 
Hindu dharma, where no one cares for the Antyajas? Is there not 
a single person in the town who will come to their rescue? 

Various Differences of Opinion 

Everywhere there are difierences of opinion. But there should 
be some limit to these. I should not be invited to a place where 
these differences are so wide that there is no common meeting 
ground at all. The Ali Brothers and I, who are such ckise am>- 
ciat^, do not enter into discussions about religion. How can I 
explain my dharma of non-violence to them? Only through my 
conduct can I show them what my religion consists in, I would 
be transgressing the limits if I went beyond this; and then they 
too might do likewise. At heart they may feel that I slmuM becoi^ 
a Muslim, but they have never actually asked me to become a 
Muslim and to read the Kalama. How could I entrust my daughter 
to them if they said so? I cannot insult anyone’s religion by 
asking him to give it up. Maulana Shaukat Ali is a hefily person. 
It is difficult for him even to bend down to say his mammz* Never- 
theless, while travelling, he somehow manages to sit on the 
wooden seat and say his mmaz and thereby shows me what his 
dharma is. I too would show my dharma through conduct 
alone. Let us learn to do so ami let cmr rdatiomhip remain 
cordial. However, you cannot show your dharma by invitii^ 
me in this manner. Your dharma is cfetinct firom mine. Even 
though we do not agree, let us bear love towards one arM>ther. 
What separates us is not a gulf but an ocean. Hmce it is b^ter 
that you should come ov^ to Sabarmati to hear my vibws 
rather than caU me here to rroeive swh a wdcxmie- I liioidd 
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be in\ited only by those persons who love to serve the Anijajas 
and who uish to know more about them. But those^ w^ho cannot 
sit beside the untouchables even for a moment, why should they 
invite me? When I think of the dharma that you practise today 
I feel in my heart of hearts that it had better perish. Just as 
during the Boer War one Englishman prayed for his country’s 
defeat, just as Bhishma, while helping the Kauravas, gave his 
blessings to the Pandavas, just as Lord Krishna’s blessings went to 
the latter alone, similarly my prayer to God is that if this is 
Hinduism, may it perish. I told my wife that if my dharma 
were distinct from hers, it was only proper that we should live 
in separate huts; but she should not insist on my sending 
away Lakshmi and I, on my part, should not insist on her having 
Lakshmi with her. If all of you felt polluted at the touch cJ 
Antjajas^ it was your dharma to read my writings, to get acquain- 
ted with my views and thus have a look at me from a distance. I 
am a slave of India and can stand all alone in following my 
dharma and practising it. Though the whole world should side 
with me, I could not bear to live if I had to give it up. 
Hence, it was your dharma to tell me, without any reservations: 
‘‘You need not come here; let them regard you as a Mahatma in 
America.” What good is it your describing me as one whose prai- 
ses are sung by the whole world? It is the satyagraha in me 
that alone deserves praise. This term does not mean revolt against 
the British, but it means an increasing awareness of dharma, an 
awareness which first came to me in 1887 and which continues to 
t h is very day. In that year my caste had threatened to excom- 
municate me in case I went to England. I replied Aat it was 
welcome to do so, but I would certainly go to England. My 
satyagraha was born on that day. The satyagraha with the Gov- 
ernment is only a part of my satyagraha; my first satyagraha 
was directed against the mahajan which I regarded as my father. 
It could be that you called me here so that I can explain thb 
satyagraha. You can have me in your midst only if satyagraha 
and my love of the Antjajas and of khadi that go with it, thin^ 
which make up my being, are dear to you. 

If they [the Antyajas\ steal needles, we steal anvils and give 
nothing in return. From where have you earned your iakte? 
Kutchh in Kharagpur, Calcutta, Zanzibar, South AfHca and 
other places have given me large sums of money, but they maife 
a>nditk>nsl Yet, having come to Kutch today, I have to 
hear such harsh words and that too from millionaires! If 
an gives me the nmney earned fay him he can ask me 
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to use it in K.utch alone. Poor people, however, have uttered not 
a word of any such condition. You mention the Rs, 500 that you 
had sent to poor Gokuldas and then add the other five hundred to 
it. Why do you not say, instead, that you would give me nothing? 
I do not like a Bania-like attitude. Ha\ing been bom in that 
caste, I knew its ways and gave them up. Having been brought 
up in Kathiawar I was familiar with intrigues and gave up th^e 
too. Today, I fearlessly ask everyone, whether he be a millionaire 
or an emperor or a poor man, not to play the Bania with me, not 
to try to outwit me, not to be clever, but to be straightforward in 
their dealings with me. 

For my part, I wish to learn the tanner’s trade in order to 
afford protection to cow^s.^ If a teacher wishes you to give up your 
trade in order to study, ask him to teach me that trade first and 
then talk of studying. We are now entering an era in which 
not the Anijqjas only but every Hindu will have to learn the 
tanner’s trade for the sake of cow-protection. There is nothing 
demeaning or shameful about a profession. Have I not cleaned 
lavatories? I have done so for many persons like you and it 
is because I have done so that I allow a Nagar Brahmin like Dau- 
latram to clean mine. Otherwise, who am I as compared to him, 
a Brahmin? I should be doing for him what I allow him to do 
for me and I am not ashamed, as I have not been ashamed, 
to do the same dirty work for many like you, and would not be 
ashamed to do so even today. There is no disgrace in doing so; 
on the contrary, it amounts to great service. A mother becomes 
worthy of being remembered every morning only because she 
cleans our filth. Why should we not regard a Bhmgi in the same 
way? 

Having come here today I have an idea eff the parsimony 
and cailousne^ of the people of Kutch. Although you recite the 
verses of the Bkagmmd the Gayatri mmdm and the 
— there is no place in your hearts for tte The dharma 

that you practise k neither Hindu dhaima nor Jain dharma. He 
wlm is prepared to protect the b^-bug, he w>t protect the 

Amijajm who are as meek as cows? You must learn something 
at least. What you ought to l^ra fipom me is iM>t strength to 
fight but love. The former is only a small part oi mj life aiMi, 


* GaiKlIiiji said this wt^ refcTCi:^ to the statemcaat ramie hy case of the 
p«|als of the *T not handle katfcr rasore; I wMk 

to stiMiy iKJPwr.** 

® A Jaia i^for 
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even that is bom of my love for truth, my compassion, my love. 
Without this last, my whole struggle and my persistence in it 
would be futile. Only he who puts this love into practice in his 
own life can get the blessings of the Antyajas and the cows. Open 
your eyes and the curtains that cover your hearts! Take some 
warning at any rate! May God bless you! 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 8-11-1925 


226, REMINISCENCES OF KUTCH [-/] 

November 2, 1925 

Mountain of Hope 

Before boarding the steamer for Kutch, I had uttered un- 
awares the words that I did not know why I was going there. 
Now that only a day remains of this seemingly long tour/ I 
again wonder why I came here. Whenever I went to any 
place, I knew what I had to do there and what to expect of it. 
Regarding Kutch, I had no idea at all. I set out, yielding simply 
to the persistent request of some Kutch gentlemen and their love 
for me. I have deliberately said “some”, as I found after coming 
here that there were people who went so far as to say that they 
had not been consulted before I was invited to Kutch and that 
they were finally forced to agree. I had built a mountain of hope 
without any foundations; hence it seems to me that I find here 
nothing but despair everywhere. However, there is no d^pair 
for a sailor who has the Gita for his beacon, without which he 
would always be despondent. Because I had raised such a 
castle of hopes this time, the singer of the Gita tells me with 
a smile on his lijs and tears in his eyes: “Why did you make 
this mistake? Fay for it now. Because you had hopes you now 
taste the bitterness of disappointment. You have known that if 
you start out with despair, the end is always sweet. Never again 
make this mistake. Despair too is a figment of the mind; one 
who is vigilant need not suffer it as expectation finds no harbour 
in his mind.” 

This was the philosophical way of looking at the matter. It 
^ good for the soul. Now, let us look at the historical aspect. 


i txjm began on October 22 and ended on Novembar % 
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Roads in Kutch 

The trip was undertaken in the following order: Mandvi, 
Bhuj, Kotda, Kothara, Veenjhan, Naranpur, Dumrao, Goghra, 
Mandvi, Khakhar, Bhujpar, Mundra, Kero, Bhuj, Kokva, Anjax 
and Tuni. I am writing this at Mundra. I shall complete it in 
Bhuj and, it will be posted before I reach Anjar. 

The twenty-four hours of the calm voyage^ passed oflF like a 
moment. At the Mandvi port at first there was the launch, 
then the machhva?-, then the tari^y after that the chariot, then the 
horse-drawn carriage — such was the chaotic arrangement. The 
chariot had to wade through water. I call it chaotic as the ar- 
rangement was governed by no rul^. The crowd caused con- 
fusion and it was with difficulty that we could change from one 
mode of transportation to another. I saw a dilapidated dock here, 
but it is not in use. We shall consider later why the traveller has 
to put up with so many inconveniences. 

We reached Mandvi on 22nd October. Today is November 
2. During this length of time, I could visit many more places 
and travel much greater distances, in other parts of India. None 
of the above mentioned towns is more than 60 miles from Bhuj. 
There are only a few motorable roads in Kutch — ^threc or four. 
Railway lines are even fewer. A line goes from Bhuj to the port of 
Tuni or that of Kffiari. Hence, one can ^ only by car from 
Mandvi to Bhuj, from Bhuj to Kotda and from Mundra to Bhuj. 
The rest of the journey was covered by bullock-carts and that at 
great risk. At every place there were unlimited quantities of sand 
and dust. I have used the word bullock-cart for ck^ika. The latter 
means a small ekka drawn by a bullock, in which only <me per- 
son can sit comfortably and no one can sleep. Even the journey 
by car on the first day almost kilied me. I deve^pcd a little 
temperature too. The reception committee, therefore, made ar- 
rangements to^enable me to lie down in the car or the bulkck-cait. 
They obtained a large ckadik& or chariot for ee^. As it had four 
wheels, a mattr^ could be q>read in it and it afeo gave one fewer 
jolts. Despite this, becar^ the road from Kotda to Kothara was 
torribly bad, I was taken part of the way in a palanquin. The idea 
of being carried in a palanquin has never appealed to but 
hare the alternatives b^^e me were cither to love Kcrtham or 

* Gaudkiji left Bc3ml3ay for Kiitdi by a a^casaar cm Octciber 21, 
and reached Mandvi port In Kutch at II sum^ nod ciay, 

2 A small boat prc^jched by oars 
^ A raft 
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to run the risk of falling ill or to ride in a palanquin; and of these 
alternatives even the reception committee would not permit the 
risk of my falling ill, I, therefore, chose the alternative of riding 
in a palanquin. I may here confess that I had been offered a great 
temptation by Kothara. There were many good workers there, I 
had been told, that I could collect large sums of money, that I 
would get there an idea of the famine conditions in Kutch, etc., 
etc* Hence I fell for the palanquin. The palanquin-bearers seemed 
to be favoured by the State. They kept bullying the poor volun- 
teers all the way and, if these latter put in a word, they got en- 
raged and talked back sharply. Throughout the journey, they 
kept grumbling and complaining. I found it very painfid to 
carried by such persons. I wanted to walk, but how could I do 
so? That would create a false impression; hence just as a corpse 
being carried makes no comments, I too lay quiet without opening 
my mouth. I shall think many times before riding in a palanquin 
again* 

Among the many wrong notions current about me is one that 
I totally disapprove of railways, motor-cars, etc. One gentleman 
asked me in all seriousness whether I preferred tarred roads or 
cutcha ones like those in Kutch? I shall take this opportunity 
to remove this false notion. I believe that railways or motor-cars 
are not essential for human civilization. This is an ideal. How- 
ever, the railways have come to stay in India today. Hence, I 
would not foolishly try to prevent one particular city iSrom be- 
ing served by railways when these and motor-cars are there all 
over the country. If there are ships going up to Mandvi, far 
from opposing I would welcome a railway line running from 
Mandvi to Bhuj. The same is true of motor-cars. I am for ail 
roads being tarred. Both these means of transport help speed. 
There is no question of dharma here. In fact, tarred roads en- 
able us to practise our dharma. How much suffering do un- 
even roads cause to animals ? I also look forward to improvements 
in bullock-carts as well as the roads meant for these. Good roa<is 
are the mark of a well-organized government. It is the duty of 
both the ruler and the subjects to build good roads. Good roads 
are recognized as absolutely necessary for motor-cars, so why not 
for animals too ? Is it because they are dumb ? If the ruler does 
not go in for good roads, why cannot the wealthy class do 
Budding good roads should be easy in Kutch, as the distances aie 
short. This is a difficult venture for the people to undertake; but 
it k not impc^ible. In the first instance, the people should place 
tte request b^bre the ruler. 
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The Problem of Untoochability 

Nowhere else have I experienced such difficultly raised by 
the problem of untouchabiiity as in Kutch. One reason may 
that I found a great deal of awakening among the Antyajas of 
Kutch. At every place, large crowds of them attended the public 
meetings. The volunteers also encouraged them to do so. The 
reception committee, on the other hand, adopted the policy of 
keeping everyone pleased. At every place, therefore, a section of 
the public was found opposing the idea of seating the Antjajas 
along with others at public meetings. I came across the difficulty 
first in Bhuj, but I satisfied myself that it was very well there. 
I found, however, that what was accomplished there was mis- 
interpreted elsewhere. What seemed proper in Bhuj took such a 
form at other placy that it appeared to be thoroughly discour- 
teous and cruel. At every place, factions arose and in the end 
it looked as if the entire reception committee considered un- 
touchabiiity a dharma, with the ryult that my companions and 
I were regarded as untouchables. Wherever we went we had 
strange, tragic and ludicrous experiences. They were ludicrom 
because no one was deliberately impolite. At some places my 
speechy were misinterpreted, while at other placy people were 
discotirteous without meaning it. 

I do not wish to describe at length my experiences at every 
place. This has been done in the vivid narrative of Mahadev 
Desai. I only wish to give an idea of the over-all impry- 
sion they left on my mind. And that too in order to shcjw 
that whoever believes that untouchabiiity is widely prevalent 
in Kutch is mistaken. If the leaders of the reception €x>mmit- 
tee had shown no weakness and if what I had brought about in 
Bhuj had not been misunderstood elsewhere, the people of Kutch 
would not have exposed themselves to ridicule. In Kutch, there 
are separate localitiy for untouchably even in cities. This I 
saw in fact in Mundra and also in Anjar. In Mandvi, thye h a 
children’s home founded by a Bhatia^ gentleman and beside it is 
the locality for the Antjajas. I found the Amtyajas even there to be 
more fearlys than their counterparts in Kathiawar. Perhaps tl^y 
are also more intelligent. Many of them arc weavers by trade. 
An An^aja family in Bhujpar is doing businys in cottmi jmmL 
Nowhere else have I found as many untouchably attending ptiMic 
meetings as in Kutch. I used to ask them questiom at 
meetings. And the answers they gave were thoughtful and feariem 


* A BObdu coEomtiHity in Gujarat 
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They told — with explanation — the tales of their sufferings as weli 
In Mandvij twenty-five of the Antyaja families — that is a hundred 
persons — took a pledge that they would give up eating meat and 
drinking liquor and would wear khadi. In Anjar, at a large meet- 
ing, many Antyajas took the pledge not to eat carrion and not to 
drink liquor. It also seemed to me that in Kutch there is less 
of drinking among this section of the people. Moreover, it seems 
that among the ordinary people here there is a total absence of 
the belief that one is polluted by the touch of the Antyajas. Only 
the so-called higher castes — the Brahmins, Banias, Bhatias^ Luhanas 
and so on — make a show of this belief. I say ^‘show” because 
many who took their seats in the enclosure meant for those who 
believed in this did so out of fear. Many of them told me them- 
selves that they did not believe in untouchability, but could not 
say so publicly for fear of being excommunicated from their castes. 
No one was '^polluted” because of the Antyajas joining in the pro- 
cessions and, wherever I visited the Antyaja localities, many of the 
high-caste Hindus accompanied me. If the reception committee 
had courageously declared that the meetings were open to ail, I 
am sure that almost as many persons would have attended them 
as did in fact attend. Certain wealthy people might not have 
come. At many places I found many youths belonging to the 
higher castes serving the Antyajas without fear. Hence, despite my 
painful experiences with regard to Antyajas in Kutch, I have come 
to the conclusion that untouchability has lost its hold there. 
Some bigoted people are still clinging to it, but I think they axe 
wasting effort. 

I had my bitterest experience in Mundra. I found only 
hypDcrisy, insincerity and play-acting there. Even Muslims were 
made to sit in the enclosure for those who supported untouchability 
as if they too believed in it. Hence, only my companions and 
the Muslim volunteers remained in the section reserved for 
Antyajas. Many among the Hindu volunteers, though they 
claimed that they did not believe in untouchability at all, were 
nevertheless kept in the enclc^ure meant for those who did be- 
lieve in it- 

There is a school for the Antyajas in Mundra but it is a 
l^iilanthropic Muslim gentleman, Sheth Ibrahim Pradhan, w1m> 
nins it at his own expense. 

The school may be regarded as good up to a point. The 
childr en are kept very clean. The building is in the centi^ 
the city. Hie children had even been taught Saiaskrit verse% 
Iwhkfa they ranted] in a lm>ken accent. Spinning, carding^ 
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ginning and weaving were taught in the school itself. Only 
children’s clothe were not made of khadi; however, the orgaiai- 
zers had gone in for the cloth believing it to be pure khadi. The 
reader might perhaps conclude that this school would give me 
some satisfaction. It gave me no satisfaction but caused me grief, 
rather, as the credit for it would not go to a Hindu. I have already 
mentioned the name of the gentleman who finances it. The 
gentleman in charge of this school is the heir of the Aga Khan in 
Mundra. Sheth Ibrahim Fradhan deserve all praise for his 
charity, as I was informed that this school is not being run for 
the purpose of converting the untouchables or schoolchildren 
to Islam, but in order to enable them to make progress as Hindus. 
The people of Mundra also informed me that the gentleman in 
charge, Mauledina Meghji was a mdaniin and a learned person. 
All this must be regarded as satisfactory. However, what is the 
contribution of the Hindus? Untouchability is an ugly blot on 
the Hindu religion, it is a sin. The Hindus alone can do prqjm- 
uhiUdS lor it. The dirt on my body will go only when I mysdf 
remove it. This institution adds to the prestige of Sheth Itarahim 
Pradhan and to that extent to the shame of the Hindus. 

^ However, just as I was destined to come across such un- 
fortunate incidents, I also came acro^ happy ones. The reaefes 
of Namjwmi are familiar with Shri Jivram Kalyanji’s name. He 
has made the service of the AMyajas his dharma. His greatest 
virtue is not so much his philanthropy as Im insistence on doing 
service himself. He gives his weal^ and his time to the cause 
of khadi and the untouchables. In Mandvi, Shri Gokuldas Khimji 
too is fearlessly serving the He is running a school for 

them at his own expense, and because in several piac^ I came 
acrc^ such workers, I sec on the whole no reason for despair in 
Kutch in regard to this problem oi untcmchabiKty. The show 
which brought di^ace to meetings I regard as a tempmaxy 
phenomencm. Work of a permanent nature h already being done 
and I have no doubt that it will go on. 

The An^ajas, however, have not a Ettle sufficing inflicted 
np<m them by the State. There is a law rtgaitiiiig the 
Af^^rfus which has b^n described by wrm m a fm 

[punishing] licentious conduct. On tin; bans oC tfefe law, the 
Am^jm arc punished for such conduct. A monopoly is given 
with regard to this crime, that is, to the person who pays the 
largest sum the State gives in return the sc^ authority to catch 

^ ibe 
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such offenders^, and to collect from them the fines imposed for 
such crimes. The one who has this monopoly sees to it therefore 
that the maximum number of such crimes are committed. In 
other words, the former makes a living by encouraging such con- 
duct or by making false allegations to this effect. This leads to 
harassment of the Antjajas. 

Another hardship is inflicted on the weav’ers. So long as they 
have not repaid the debts they owe to the money-lender they 
cannot weave for others. Because of this, they have become the 
slaves of one or two individuals. They have to accept the 
payment that these latter give them and have to keep weaving 
for them. The creditor may charge any rate of interest that he 
likes, pay for the cloth any price that he chooses- The Antjajas^ 
therefore, cannot escape from their clutches. Because of this 
difiiculty, some persons have been even forced to give up their 
profession. There are thousands of Antjpaja weavers in Kutch 
and, but for this cruel practice, they would have had no difficulty 
in earning their living. The Ruler of Kutch will, I hope, relieve 
these miserable people from both these hardships of which I have 
spoken to him. {To be continued)^ 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 15-11-1925 


227. SPEECH AT AMJAJS} 


TKovemher 2, 1925 

This is the last meeting in my Kutch tour. Two or three 
items in the programme are still left over; nevertheless, so far as 

* Mahadev Desai has provided in his “Notes” the background to 
this meeting of orthodox Hindus. It reveals the sort of difficulties Gandhi^ 
was b^inning to encounter in his anti-untouchabilxty work. The extract 
re{HtjdiK:ed here also throws light on his own approach to the problem: 

He [Gandhiji] suggested to the orthodox Prudent who was also our ho^ 
to drop the ir^eting and the address, and to have instead a general meeting 
in ti^ imto^Khables’ quarter, and then, if necessary, a conference with thy 
orthodox next day. “But we have already made these arrangements. Is it 
not natural that we may not accept some of your views ? We must do honour 
to you and yw ^ouid not deprive us of the privilege of listening to ymm 
adsicse,^* he argued. ‘‘But,” said Gandhiji, “what is the meaning of hemourmg 
me you do not acx:^>t the thing nearest my heart, when you insidt 

thowe that I hold dearer to me than, life i^elf? And there should be 

®ome clecortiin observed. I have addr^sed meetings erf Europeamt 
idbo daws of my But they know thyir better. They 
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meetings are concerned this is the last one. I now do not wish 
to repeat the things which I have said in many different ways at 
various meetings. You have come to know my \icws from 
many sources and by various channels, and there is no need to 
reiterate them. 


make no secret of the fact that I would not be spared at the meeting, and 
yet they know how to receive and honour their guest. At Calcutta they 
had a strictly vegetarian lunch entirely out of regard for me. But here? 
seize a tein|X>rary arrangement suggested by me at and tuna and twkt 

it to your advantage, and do not hesitate to reduce it to an absurdity as 
at Mundra. How would it look if I tcM my boy that he is at liberty to 
abuse me if he likes, and he makes it a point to abuse me to his heart’s 
content every morning? That is what you have done. The President, I stig- 
g^ted at the first day’s meeting at Mandvi, coidd have dropped the addr^ 
into my hands from a distance, and the next day’s President loit no time in 
benefiting by the suggestion? Is that the way you want to honour 

“No,” persisted the President, “but, sir, you must go on repeating yemr 
views so that they may catch root some day.” 

“I am not going to emulate the pinchers who go on delivering their 
sermons day in and day out before unwilling audiences. If ycHi want to know 
and understand my \dews, you had better come to Sabarmati. At the littk: 
place Bhujpar whence we arc coming, the ca-ganirers saw that no receptk^ 
could be given me on my terms, and they acct^-dingly droppoi the receptkm 
and the address, and held the meeting in the untouchables’ quarter. It was 
hemc^t and courageous them. I breech you not to indulge in thcKs unreal 
demcmstratioiis. I want you not even to cntextaiii me and my party. I shaU 
be content to be the giK^t the untoufechaMcs and find my soul’s dcl^t in 
their frugafi but genuine hospitality,” sakl Oandhiji arguing at kmgth. 

“But”, urged the redoubtable President, “we have made all arrangen^nts. 
The Reception is very anxkjus to pareKnt the addrw. I a|^re*- 

ciate what you say, but we dkl all thk, hmmmg yeu.” 

“How can jfm? I s&all be hmmm omlf idkar I am dead.” 

If the orthodox mcedi:^ omild fee hi^ first, and the matomhalfes* 
thereafter, the ihcskicat wouM profeayy have been satij^kd. But what 

j ested was hinnfliata^l Gandhiji tften asked him to call a meetup 
the Bjxstpikm Committee, place hh prop^ before them, and take their 
dec^m “But mind you,” saM he, “no midc^ cmirse. Either accept my 
prc^josal m t0$e or go through the programim as you have arrm^cd.” 

The Ckmimittec mtt fcMr abemt two hmirs and deckied upon an ela- 
borate iidan of eacteures and the platform, the Presidmt to speak fimn a 
distance, eight members the Gomnuttisc to ut anwDngst the unhwhafehs^ 
and the Seth of the town to hand the acMress to Gandhiji— and to drop 

it as at Mandvi, but of course to have a jmrificatory bath cm grnng hmnel 
There was no room fm* argument now. *‘So you do not want to conlmm to 
my widies- You want fne to conferm to yours,” Gandhiji asked. *"®Y^, sir. 
Ihat m the dedre of the Committee,” said the Prcwlaat. CandhiR chocr^ilf 
accepts! the ddeat, went to the coN^eting and rcixivtsd the address. 
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I would say only this that in Kutch, as in the rest of India, 

I have experienced everywhere a feeling of love, and nothing but 
love, towards myself. In Kutch, I have received more service 
than I need for myself. At every place, men and women have 
taken great pains to make me feel happy and have done all they 
could to fulfil my personal needs. However, you should realize 
that I did not come to Kutch in order to be personally served. 

I do not tour around India for this purpose. On the contrary, 
the more attentively I am served and the more comforts I am pro- 
vided with, the greater is the actual burden that I have to bear 
and the debt that I come to owe. Hence the way to spare me is 
to fulfil only those needs of mine which I specify. I feel irritated 
if provided with a larger number of volunteers and carriages 
than I actually require. Kutch has left nothing undone so far as 
serving me is concerned; Kutch is second to none in this respect 

However, this has no meaning for me. I himger and thirst 
after something quite different. God provides a tiny particle of 
food to the ant and heaps of it to the elephant and He will 
continue to do so. Hence, there is nothing special in satisfying 
one’s hunger or fulfilling one’s daily needs; this is something comr 
mon to beast as well as man. Perhaps, we do not experience the 
same feeling of pleasure after eating dainty dishes that an ant 
has after obtaining a small particle of food. 

Hence, after accepting your boundless love, I will only ask 
you not to crush me under its weight. I do not wish to speak 
today of the kind of love that would please me. If I do 
speak about it, you would be pained even though you would 
listen to my speech. I will not, however, do so. 

All the scriptures of the world say that one remembers God 
when one encounters misery. Draupadi cried out to Krishna and 
got his help when her husbands were unable to help her. Sitaji 
derived consolation by merely repeating the name of Rama when 
she was alone in the Ashoka grove. My friends who were in 
prison with me also tried to forget their own troubles and derived 
consolation by repeating the name of God. 

There was a well-educated, simple-hearted young man with 
me — Shankerlal Banker; the hardships of prison did not cause 
him any grief, his agony was that of the mind. His mind was 
seething with ideas and he was in constant mental turmoil. What 
did he do? After waking up at four in the morning and, dis- 
regarding the bitterly cold weather, his first task was to switch 
on ti^ light and spin. However, I do not even wish to speak oi 
tihe s|Ainhig-wbeel today. 
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But, I do wish to speak of that which he did alopg with 
spiuning. He chanted the name of Rama and he smiled as he 
did so. The change that came over him was such that his jailor 
would repeatedly approach him and run away in dismay, and 
then come and tell me; ‘‘He is alwap absorbed in himself. He i* 
alwap spinning; what can I talk to him about?’* 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajimn, 8-11-1925 


228. FAREWELL MESSAGE TO KUTCH PEOPLE^ 

[Jf^ixmber 5 , 

It is difficult to sum up the results of the extraordinary ex- 
periences of my Cutch tour. So far as I am personally coruxmed, 

I had nothing but kindness and attention from the State and 
the people- The thing that taxed me most was the ‘untouch- 
able' question. Curious devices were r^rted to by the ortht^x 
to satisfy their consciences, but there is a great awakening 2 tmcmg 
the untouchables themselves. They are alive to their rights. 
They understand their roiponsibilitics* Many have undertaken to 
give up carrion and drink. The common people have no pre- 
judice against them. It is only the ^>called higher castes, a 
microscopic minority, who make a parade of their belief in un- 
touchability which, in private, they would confess is unrcasonabfe 
and contrary to real religion. But even amongst them, there axe a 
few noble spirits who, in defiance of the caste tyranny, arc serving 
the untouchable with theur moi^y, as well as personal labour. 
The^e poor people are disqualified fiom entering into contracts 
with any persem tl^y like so Icmg as they have not discharged 
their obligaticH^ to the cxedilcMrs with whom they have first dealt. 
This makes them eternal slaves erf their original orates who 
dmtate what tonm they choose. 

I have Irought these things to the notice of His Highno® who, 
I feel sure, will remove these very serious hardshif^. KJiadi has 
the greatest possibiliti^ and awaits devdopiMnt at the hands of 
khadi lovers. Insanitary habits of the townsmen breed plague 
and cholera, which should be impc^ble in a dry climate, like 


^This was also publtdied in 8-11-1^5. 

2 The me^gc was driivored at Tuna pc^ when Gandhiji kH Kutch lor 
Jaixmagar on his way to Akmedab^i. 
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that of Cutch, and among people who are well-fed and strong in 
body. There is also immediate need for a society to protect trees. 
By proper attention to tree culture, Cutch, which is in danger of 
being denuded of its population for want of water, can increase 
its rainfall. 

These are the things on wlrich patriotic Cutchis can well con- 
centrate their attention. Of Cutch politics, for the present, I 
prefer to say nothing. Everything I was told I have brought to the 
notice of His Highness, who gave me a patient and long hearing. 

The Hindu^ 6-11-1925 


229. NOTES 
Lest We Forget 

Sjt. J. M. Sengupta^ writes to me to say that Bengal has deci- 
ded to hold on Sunday, the 8th November, an all-parties’ all- 
Bengal demonstration against internments and imprisonments with- 
out trial, and suggests that such meetings should be held all over 
India. For my part, I heartily endorse the suggestion. I have 
patssed it on to Pandit Motilal Nehru and, subject to his consent 
and approval, notices will have been issued before this is in print. 

I am writing this in Cutch, a part of India which is isolated from 
all chief centres of activity. It is, therefore, difficult for me to 
follow or overtake events that are happening outside from day to 
day. I can, therefore, merely express my opinion on the sugges- 
tion. It is this. We may make no impression upon a Govern^ 
ment that is irresponsive to public opinion. But a demonstration 
like the one suggested by Sjt. Sengupta will be a reminder to us 
that there are countrymen whom we believe to be innocent, but 
who are either interned or imprisoned without any trial whatever. 
Every day that passes without bringing these men to an open 
trial or, in default, without discharging them, makes heavier the 
indictment against the Government. I hope, therefore, that meet- 
ings will be held all over India composed of men belonging to 
all parties to demonstrate the national feeling in the matter. 

A Scheme of Gow-Protectjon 

In private talks with friends I have often asked them to 
interest themselves in and help the movement on its constructive 

* Leate* oC the Swaiaj Baity hot the Bengal Legislative CJonncil, Mayor of 
the Ppovincial Congress Connaaittee 
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side. In response to their desire, I publish the scheme I have dis- 
cussed with some: 

1. In order to test the efficacy of tanneries as part of a 
programme of cow-protection, it is necessaiy to own one and to 
utilize it not for profit, but purely for cow-protection. For this 
purpose a sum of Rs. 1,25,000 is required to be invested in one 
of the existing tanneries. The information in my possession shows 
that the majority of existing tanneries buy and cure the hide of 
slaughtered cattle, and that India exports the bulk of the hide 
of dead cattle. These conditions of things can only be reme- 
died by lovers of the cow controlling tanneries and preventing by 
their philanthropy leather becoming an article of trade com- 
petition* 

2. Preliminary research must be carried out for exploring 
the possibilities not of remunerative dairy- farming, but of con- 
ducting dairies on a vast scale, if without profit, also without Ic^ 
in the long run. For this preliminary^ work, a sum of ten 
thousand rupees at least must be spent inside of tw^eivc months 
in engaging services of dairy experts and finding out suitable 
places for accommodating tens of thousands of cattle. Without 
acquiring such control the terrible toll we pay in the slaughter 
of cattle which are simply through ill use or ignorance rendered 
profitless and, therefore, sold for slaughter by the gmiUis in the 
several cities of India must continue. Nothing can save the cattle 
from the butcher’s knife if they become uneconomic. 

3. Scholarships must be found for preparing students for 
tannery and dairy work. For this a sum of Rs. 5, (XX) for one 
year is necessary. 

4. A sum of Rs. is required for books on cattle-breed- 

ing, dairy farming, tannery, etc* 

Thus, a sum of Rs. 1,28, (MM) h required for capital expendi- 
ture and Rs. 15,CX)0 for research, exploration and preparation. I 
omit tl^: current expenditure, which must be found from the 
normal income fix>m n^mbership of the AO-India Ck>w- Protection 
Association. It must be di^lved if it cannot pay its way. In 
terms of the authority given to me, I have already engaged the 
services of a paid secretary. Sjt. V. G. Desai has been selected for 
the work to be done. Among those whose names were before 
me, he appeared to me to be the fittest. He is an English and 
Sanskrit scholar. He is a lover of animals and has been always 
a believer in cow-protection. He had choice of work before him 
and had made cow-protection, I hope, his final and Mfe-long 
chmee. I have known him intimately ever since my return to 
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India in 1915. He is to receive a salary of Rs. 200 per month. 
At the present moment^ he is lodged at the Satyagraha Ashram 
without having to pay any rent. But it may become necessary to 
pay twenty-five rupees in addition, in lieu of rent. If donations in 
respect of the scheme are received, it will be necessary to increase 
the paid staff. At the present moment not even an office boy 
has been engaged. Expansion of the work depends upon public 
response. During the Gutch tour, I have been expounding the 
scheme to the Gutch friends and they have given me already 
over Rs. 3,000, which includes the sum of Rs, 500 from a Khoja 
friend. There must be, however, a better response both in dona- 
tions and membership. 

Toung India^ 5-11-1925 


230. SANITATION IN AHMEDABAD 

The following is the letter referred to in the above article 
by Dr. Hariprasad Desai, one of the members of the Sanitary 
Committee, Ahmedabad Municipal Board 

This letter wsls begun on the 2nd October and finished on 
the 4th. The postscript was appended thereafter, probably on the 
same date. This is not a letter. It is a little pamphlet. But it 
is brimming over with so much humour and urbane persiflage, and 
so much art that I am sure the reader will read it with the same 
interest as I have done. Dr, Hariprasad has succeeded in giving 
not only an intensely interesting, but a perfectly vivid, picture of 
our filth and squalor. I wish him complete success in his en- 
deavour. 

But this is only paying compliments. My innermost desire 
would be to join him with a spade, a broom, a chunam bucket 
and a brush. But I know that I can have little to do in a 
dty where Vallabhbhai is the Master Sweeper. I am, therefore, 
watching what is going on in Ahmedabad as an interested spec- 
tator, and wishing that the Ahmedabad Municipality may win 

5 The letter of Dr. Desai, a physician and Congress worker, which is not 
reproduced here, appeared in JVhoqfizwzn, 28-10-1925. The translation was 
puhliffied in two instalments in Tomg India of 29-10-1925 and 5-11-1925. It 
provided a first-hand and picturesque description in detail of the appalling 
ffisani tary ccsoditioas in the Ahmedabad city and its several pols or paridi- 
Mce divisk^is. It also examined the relative responsibility of different religi- 
cx Hn a rtiiifU tkss fiar die unh^^ienic state, g^ave an idea of the work of sani- 
tary refena m aiul Gandhiji^s support. 
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the first place in India in point of cleanliness, cohesion, primary 
education and in the supply of clean and cheap milk. I am sure 
that, if it succeeds in acMeving this, Ahmedabad will have given 
a considerable share in the movement for swaraj. 

But this is a Himalayan task. It is not the work of one or 
two men. Everyone must put his or her shoulder to the wheel 
— men and women, boys and girls, Swarajists and No-changers, 
titled men and commoners, rich and poor. Only then could 
Ahmedabad be made an ideal city. If everyone of us holds him- 
self severally responsible for removing the dirt and filth in any 
part of the city and if we strive to keep all parts as clean as we 
keep our seats, only then would it be an ideal city. 

The wealthy must help with money, sanitarians with their 
knowle(%e, you and everyone with voluntary ser\Tce. Today the 
work is being done in the teeth of ignorance, indiSerence and 
opposition. Why should volunteers be not forthcoming to keep the 
city dean? Why should not the boys of schools and colleges have 
a training in sanitation and offer themselves as volunteers? 

Dr. Hariprasad’s letter suggests many another thought But 
I shall not cap a pamphlet with another. Let us all understand 
and appreciate Dr. Hariprasad’s sweet irony and help in thii 
work of humanitarian service. If Ms letter bears that much finiit, 
it will not have been written by Mm and pubikhed by me in vain, 

Tomg India, 29-10-1925 and 5-11-1925 

23L THE POET AND THE CHARKHA 

When Sir Rabindranath’s criticism of tM; charkha was pub- 
lished ^me time ago,* several fidends asked me to reply to it. 
Being heavily engaged, I was unaWe thtm to study it in fiifi. 
But I had read mough it to kimw its treud. I was in im 
hiiny to reply. Tho^ w1m> had read it were too much ^itatcd 
CH* i^uenc^ to be able to appredate what I mi^t have then 
written evm if I had die k rcaHy the time 

ibr mbs to write on it and to emure a disjms^Hiate view being 
taken cf* the Poet’s cri ticism or my reply, if such it may be called. 

The criticism is a diarp rebuke to Acharya Ray^ for hib im- 
patience of the Peat’s and Acharya S^’s positk>n regarding the 
charkha, and gentle rebuke to me for my exclusive and excessive 

* Fidi Appendix V. 

^Prafoiia Chandra Ray 
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love of it. Let the public understand that the Poet does not 
deny its great economic value. Let them know that he signed 
the appeal for the All-India Deshbandliu Memorial after he 
had written his criticism. He signed the appeal after studying 
its contents carefully and, even as he signed it, he sent me ti^ 
message that he had written something on the charkha which 
might not quite please me. I knew, therefore, what was com- 
ing. But it has not displeased me. Why should mere disagree- 
ment with my views displease? If every disagreement were to 
displease, since no two men agree exactly on all points, life would 
be a bundle of unpleasant sensations and, therefore, a perfect 
nuisance. On the contrary the frank criticism pleases me. Fd- 
our friendship becomes ail the richer for our disagreements. Friends 
to be friends are not called upon to agree even on most points- 
Only, disagreements must have no sharpness, much less bitterness, 
about them. And I gratefully admit that there is none about the 
Poet’s criticism. 

I am obliged to make these prefatory remarks as dame rum- 
our has whispered that jealousy is the root of all that criticism. 
Such baseless suspicion betrays an atmosphere of weakness and 
intolerance. A little reflection must remove all ground for such 
a cruel charge. Of what should the Poet be jealous in me? 
Jealousy presupposes the possibility of rivalry. Well, I have never 
succeeded in writing a single rhyme in my life. There is nothing 
of the Poet about me. I cannot aspire after his greatness. He is 
the undisputed master of it. The world today does not po^e^ 
his equal as a poet. My "mahatmaship’ has no relation to the 
Poet’s undisputed position. It is time to realize that our fields 
are absolutely different and at no point overlapping. The Poet 
lives in a magnificent world of his own creation — his worid of 
ideas, I am a slave of somebody else’s creation — the sp in n in g- 
wheel. The Poet makes his gopis dance to the tune of his flute- 
I wander after my beloved Sita, the charkha, and seek to deliver 
her from the ten-headed monster firom Japan, Manchester, Par% 
etc. The Poet is an inventor — he creates, destroys and recreates 
I am an explorer and having discovered a thing, I must clii^ to 
it. The Poet presents the world with new and attractive things 
fiom day to day. I can merely show the hidden possibilities rf 
old and even worn-out things. The world easily finds an honotu’- 
aHe place for the magician who produces new and dazzlir^ 
things. I have to struggle laboriously to find a comer for my 
■wm-ont things. Thus there is no competition between us. But 
1 nwy mf m aH humMity that we complement each other’s activitf- 
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The fact is that the Poet’s criticism is a poetic licence and 
he who takes it literally is in danger of finding himself in aa 
awkward corner. An ancient poet has said that Solomon arrayed 
in all his glory was not like one of the lilies of the field. He 
clearly referred to the natural beauty and innocence of the lily 
contrasted with the artificiality of Solomon’s glory and his sin- 
fulness in spite of his many good deeds. Or take the poetical 
licence in: Tt is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter tlie Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
We know that no camel has ever passed through the eye of a 
needle and we know too that rich men like Janaka have entered 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Or take the beautiful simile of human 
teeth being likened to the pomegranate seed. Foolish women 
who have taken the poetical exaggeration literally have been 
found to disfigure, and even harm, their teeth. Painters and poets 
are obliged to exaggerate the proportions of their figures in order 
to give a true perspective. Tliose therefore who take the Poet's 
denunciation of the charkha literally will be doing an injustice 
to the Poet and an injury to themselves. 

The Poet does not, he is not expected, he has no need, to 
read Young India, All he knows about the movement is what he 
has picked up from table talk. He has, therefore, denounced 
what he has imagined to be the excesses of the chaiiJia cult. 

He thinks, for instance, that I want everybody to spin the 
whole of his or her time to the exclusion of all other activity, that 
is to say, that I want the poet to forsake his muse, the farmer 
his plough, the lawyer his brief and the doctor his lancet. So 
far is this from truth that I have asked no one to abandon his 
calling but, on the contrary, to adorn it by giving every day only 
thirty minutes to spinning as sacrifice for the whole nation. I 
have, indeed, asked the famishing man or woman who is idle 
for want of any work whatsoever to spin for a living and the 
half-starvrf fyrmtt to spin during his leisure hours to supplement 
his slmtfcr re^urces. If the Poet span half an hour daily his 
poetry would gain in richness. For it would then represent the 
poor man’s wants and woes in a more forcible manner than now. 

The Poet thinks that the charkha is calculated to bring 
about a death-like sameness in the nation and, thus imagining, he 
w>uld shun it if he could. The truth is that tl^ charkha is 
intended to realize the e^ential and living oneness of interest 
among India’s myriads. Behind the magnificent and kaleidos- 
cx>pic variety, one discovers in nature a unity of purpose, design 
and form which is equally unmistakable. No two mm arc 
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absolutely alike, not even twins, and yet there is much that is 
indispensably common to all mankind. And behind the com- 
monness of form there is the same life pervading all. The idea 
of sameness or oneness was carried by Shankara to its utmost 
logical and natural limit and he exclaimed that there was only 
one truth, one God — ^Brahman — and all form, nam^ rupa was illusion 
or illusory, evanescent. We need not debate whether what we 
see is unreal; and whether the real behind the unreality is what 
we do not see. Let both be equally real, if you will. All I say 
is that there is a sameness, identity or oneness behind the multi- 
pUcity and variety. And so do I hold that behind a variety 
of occupations there is an indispensable sameness also of occupa- 
tion, Is not agriculture common to the vast majority of man- 
kind? Even so, was spinning common not long ago to a vast 
majority of mankind ? Just as both prince and peasant must eat 
and clothe themselves so must both labour for supplying their 
primary wants. The prince may do so if only by way of symbol 
and sacrifice, but that much is indispensable for him if he will 
be true to himself and his people. Europe may not realize this 
vital necessity at the present moment, because it has made of 
exploitation of non-European races a religion. But it is a fake 
religion bound to perish in the near future. The non-European 
races will not for ever allow themselves to be exploited. I have 
endeavoured to show a way out that is peaceful, humane and, 
therefore, noble. It may be rejected if it is, the alternative is a 
tug of war, in which each will try to pull down the other. 
Then, when non- Europeans will seek to exploit the Europeans, the 
truth of the charkha will have to be realized. Just as, if we 
are to live, we must breathe not air imported from England nor 
eat food so imported, so may we not import cloth made in England. 
I do not hesitate to carry the doctrine to its logical limit and say 
that Bengal dare not import her cloth even from Bombay or firom 
Banga Lakshmi, If Bengal will live her natural and free life 
without exploiting the rest of India or the world outside, sl^ 
must manufacture her cloth in her own villages as she grows her 
corn there. Machinery has its place; it has come to stay. But 
it must not be allowed to displace the necessary human labour. 
An improved plough is a good thing. But if, by some chaiKe^ 
one man could plough up by some mechanical invention of im 
the whole of the land of India and control all the agricultural 
produce and if the millions had no other occupation, they wouM 
starve, and being idle, they would become dunces, as many have 
air^df becoji^ There is hourly danger of many more beiii® 
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reduced to that unenviable state. I would wdcoH^ evary im- 
provement in the cottage machine, but I know that it is crimiiial 
to displace the hand labour by the introduction of power-driven 
spindles unless one is, at the same time, ready to give miUk>m of 
farmers some other occupation in their homes. 

The Irish analogy does not take us very far. It is porfcct 
in so far as it enable us to realize tbe ncce^ity of economk co- 
operation* But Indian circumstances being dififerent, the imtiiod 
of working out co-operation is necessarily different. For Indian 
distress every effort at co-operation has to centre round the charidm 
if it is to apply to the majority of the inhabitants of this vast 
peninsula 1,9(K) miles long and 1,5(K) broad. A Sir Gangaram 
may give us a model farm which can be no mcKid for pen- 
niless Indian farmer, who has hardly two to three acres of land 
which every day runs the risk of being still further cut up. 

Round the charkha, that is, amidst tl^ people who have 
shed their idleness and who have undmtood tl^; value of co- 
operation, a national servant would build up a prt^ramme of 
anti-malaria campaign, improved sanitation, settkment of village 
disputes, conservation 2 uid breeding of cattk and hundreds of 
other beneficial activities. Wherever charkha work is feirly 
established, all such ameliorative activity is going cm aca^rding to 
the capacity of the villagers and the wmrkcrs concerned. 

It is not my purpe^e to traverse all the Pock’s arguments in 
detaiL Where the difference between arc iK>t fundamesital — 
and these I have ^deavoured to state — there is imt hi i^ in the 
Poet’s argument which I cannot endorse and stiU mamtain my 
position regarding the charkha. The many t h ing s about the 
charkha which he has ridiculed I have said- The nMits 

I have claimeSd for the charkha r^nam imduiaged by the Poet’s 
battery. 

thing, and one thing only, has hurt me, tlus Poet’s 
belief again pick^ up fiom table talk, that I look upon Ram 
Mohan Roy as a 'pigmy*. Well, I have anywhere described 

that great refiwoEier as a pigmy much lass regarded him as such. 
He is to me as much a giant as he is to tl^: Poet. I <k> not 
remember any occasion save one when I had to me Ram Mohan 
Roy’s name. That was in connectk>n with W<attem cdtK:atkm. 
This was on the Cuttack sands now four years What I 

remember having said was that it was p<mible to attain higlu^ 
culture without Western educatkm. And when scm^eoi^ 


* nds VoL XIX pp. 47S-8. 
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tioned Ram Mohan Roy, I remember having said that he was a 
pigmy compared to the unknown authors, say, of the Upanishads. 
This is altogether different from looking upon Ram Mohan Roy 
as a pigmy. I do not think meanly of Tennyson if I say that 
he was a pigmy before Milton or Shakespeare. I claim that I 
enhance the greatness of both. If I adore the Poet, as he knows 
I do in spite of differences betw'een us, I am not likely to 
disparage the greatness of the man who made the great reform 
movement of Bengal possible and of which the Poet is one of the 
finest of fruits. 

Toung India, 5-11-1925 


232. DISTRESS IM ORISSA 

I hav'e a telegram from Mr. Andrews advising me that there 
is terrible distress among the cattle of Orissa and men also. He 
has asked me to find ten thousand rupees for keeping the cattle 
alive and he has written a letter in which he tells me that khaddar 
is required for women who are almost in a naked state. I am 
trying to find a reliable agent who would take charge of the 
work. I do not propose at the present moment to appeal for 
funds to the public as there is still a large amount remaining un- 
spent out of the Malabar Relief Fund that the readers of Toung 
India and Namjivan contributed. As I am writing this note in 
Cutch, I do not know the exact amount available. But I have 
no right to disburse anything from the Malabar Relief Fimd for 
relief in Orissa without the consent of the donors. I, therefore, 
appeal to the donors of the Malabar Relief Fund to send me, if 
they approve of my suggestion, their consent to utilize the balance 
of their contributions for relief of distress in Orissa. Those wim 
may send their consent are requested to mention the original amount 
paid so as to enable me to identify the amount. 

Young India, 5-11-1925 



233. A HOTCH-POT OF QUESTIONS 

I have got some taxing readers of Young India who often ask 
inconvenient questions. But, as they please them, I must suffer 
the inconvenience and answer their questions, however vexing 
they may be. This is how a correspondent fires the first shot: 

\Vlio is responsible for the word ‘Mahatma’ before your name in the 
list of Executive Councillors, A.I.S.A., as given in T&mg hiia of 1st 
October ? 

The correspondent may depend upon it that the editor is 
not responsible for the appearance of the word ‘Mahatma’ in the 
list of members of the Council of A.LS.A. Those who passed 
constitution are certainly responsible for it. Had I offered 
satyagraha against it, the word might not have appeared. But I 
did not consider the offence to be serious enough to call for the 
use of that terrible weapon. Unl^ some catastrophe takes place 
the offensive word will always be associated with my name, and 
the patient critics must tolerate it even as I do. 

You say you live, in cofmnon with other fellow-wc^m, on the 
charity of friends who defray the expenses of Sabaxmati Saty^agraha 
Ashram. Do you think it proper for an 'mmtutim. of ahle-bodkd men 
to live on the charity frsends ? 

The correspondent has taken the word ‘charity’ too literally. 
Ixt him understand that every member of the institution gives 
both his or her bcKly and mind to its work* But the institution 
can still be said to live on the daarity of friends, became the 
latter get no return for their cionatk>i^ The fruits of the labour 
of the inmates go to the natioii. 

What is yrnir vmw (m what TcA^oy calk ‘bread labour’ ? Do ymi 
reaBy mm yotir Itvmg by your bodily labour? 

Strictly speaking, bread labour is not a word of Tolstoy’s 
coining. He took it from another Russian writer Boadarif, and it 
means that everyone is expected to perform sufficient bexly labour 
in order to entitle him to it. It is riot, tl^rcfore, neco^ary to earn 
one’s living by bread labour, taking the word living in its broader 
^msc. But everyone must perform ^nae useful body labour. For 
me, at the present moment, spinning is the only lx>dy labour I 
give. It is a mere symboL I do not give oaough bc^y labour. 
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That is also one of the reasons why I consider myself as living 
upon charity. But I also believe that such men will have to be 
found in every nation who will give themselves body, soul and 
to it and for their sustenance throw themselves on the mercy of 
their fellowmen, that is, on God. 

I tbiTik that you have said somewhere that yoimg men must 
simplify their wants and must ordinarily be able to live on Rs. 30 a month. 
Is it possible for educated youths to live without books, without travels, 
without even a wish to come into contact with great minds? All these 
things mean money. They must save something, too, to provide 
circumstances of age, sickness, etc. 

In a well-ordered society, such national servants as the corres- 
pondent refers to will have access to free libraries and the necessary 
travelling expenses will be paid by the nation, and the very 
nature of their work will bring them in contact with great minds. 
They will also be supported by the nation during sickness, old 
age, etc. This is no new conception, whether for India or else- 
where. 

You seem to advocate the starting of temples for Panchamas as a 
step in the direction of their amelioration. Is it not a fact that the 
Hindu mind, confined for generations past within things like the temple, 
has generally lost the power of any larger vision of God? When you 
seek to remove untouchability, when you seek to raise the untouchaHes 
and accord them a place of freedom and dignity in society, need you do 
so by encouraging them to copy the present-day caste Hindus even in 
the matter of the latter’s vices, sins and superstitions? In the course of 
ameliorating the untouchables, may we not also reform the Hindu 
community as a whole, so far at least as worship of temple gods is con- 
cerned? In the course of freeing the depressed classes from their present 
social disabilities, may we not seek also to free their mind and thou^t, 
and thus let social reforms bring into being a broader religious ai^ 
intellectual outlook? 

It may be pointed out as a parallel case that the khaddar propaganda 
to be really successful must not only aim at replacement of foreign cloth, 
but also seek to remove the non-national and anti-climatic fashions and 
tastes in dress, as indeed it has already done to some extent. 

I do not regard the existence of temples as a sin or super- 
sddon. Some form of common worship, and a common place of 
woa^iip appear to be a human necessity. Whether the temples 
^lould contain images or not is a matter of temperament and 
taste* I do not regard a Hindu or a Roman Gadiolic place of 
images as necessarily bad or superstitious and 
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a mosque or a Protestant place of worship being good or firec 
of superstition merely because of their exclusion of images. A 
symbol such as a Gross or a book may easily become idolatrous 
and, therefore, superstitious. And the worship of the image rf 
child Krishna or Virgin Mary may become ennobling and free 
of all superstition. It depends upon the attitude of the heart of 
the worshipper. 

I do not see the parallel betw’een the khaddar propaganda 
and the building of temples for the so-called untouchables. But 
I grant the argument of the correspondent that the agitation 
against foreign cloth should include the giving up of unneces- 
sary and harmful foreign fashions and tastes. But this ifoes xmt 
need separate preaching. As a rule, those who have ack>pted 
khaddar have also eschewed such fashions and tastes in dress as 
are wholly unnecessary for our climate, 

I am under the impression that you supported the Khilafat cause 
because your brothers, the Indian Muslims, felt strongly abcnit it. But is 
it just or right to help any cause without oneself being satMcd as to 
its intrinsic worth, simply l^cause one’s brothers rightly or wroiigly feel 
keenly about it? Or was it that you were satisfied yourself that the 
Khilafat, as such, was a worthy and right cause? If so, will you give 
your reasons, seeing that even modem Turkey has at cme stroke dcjctc 
away with this institution which she presumably cocmckm is calculated 
to i)erpetuate a most unreasonable and virulent type of fanatician m the 
Islamic world? 

The correspondent is quite correct in his contention that even 
a brother’s cause has to be examinedi and pu-oved to be just to 
one’s satisfaction before one can help him. I was myself satis- 
fed when I decifed to throw in my h>t with my Mmlim brothers 
that tfeir cause was just. I mmt refer to the contemporary files 
of T0mmg Inim for my reasons fc^ coi^dering the Khilafat cause 
to be just. Everything that modern Turkey does is not neces- 
sarily fefcnsible, Furtho", Mussalmans may make whatever in- 
novations they like in tfeir practices. A imn-Mt^m cannot 
dictate innovations in Islam, All he can do is to examine the 
general morality of a system or practice before fe defends it, I 
had satisfied myself that there was nothing iutrimically wrong in 
the institution of Khilafat. The corrcctnc^ of the Islaimc pem- 
tion was admitted by other non-Muslims including Mr. lAyod 
George himself and the institution was defended by me against 
non- Muslim attack. 


XXVIII-28 
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Were you not helping the cause of war when you, both while m 
Africa and here, enlisted men for field service? How does it tally with 
your principle of ahi m sa? 

By enlisting men for ambulance work in South Africa and 
in England, and recruits for field service in India, I helped not 
the cause of war, but I helped the institution called the British 
Empire in whose ultimate beneficial character I then believed. 
My repugnance to war was as strong then as it is today; and 
I could not then have and would not have shouldered a riSe. 
But one’s life is not a single straight line; it is a bundle of duti^ 
very often conflicting. And one is called upon continually to 
make one’s choice between one duty and another. As a citizen 
not then, and not even now, a reformer leading an agitation 
against the institution of war, I had to advise and lead men who 
believed in war but who, from cowardice or from base motives, 
or from anger against the British Government, refrained from 
enlisting. I did not hesitate to advise them that, so long as they 
believed in war and professed loyalty to the British constitution, 
they were in duty bound to support it by enlistment. Though I 
do not believe in the use of arms, and though it is contrary to 
the religion of ahimsa which I profess, I should not hesitate to 
join an agitation for a repeal of the debasing Arms Act which I 
have considered amongst the blackest crimes of the British Govern- 
ment against India. I do not believe in retaliation, but I did 
not hesitate to tell the villagers near Bettiah four years ago that 
they who knew nothing of ahimsa were guilty of cowardice in 
failing to defend the honour of their womenfolk and their property 
by force of arms. And I have not hesitated as the correspondaat 
should know only recently to tell the Hindus that, if they do 
not believe in out-and-out ahimsa and cannot practise it, they 
would be guilty of a crime against their religion and humanity 
if they failed to defend by force of arms the honour of their 
mimen. against any kidnapper who chooses to take away their 
women. And all this advice and my previous practice I hold 
be not only consistent with my profession of the religion d 
ahimsa out and out, but a direct result of it. To state that noble 
doctrine is simple enough; to know it and to practise it in the 
midst of a world full of strife, turmoil and passions is a task wIk^ 
difficulty I realize more and more day by day. And yet the 
too, that without it life is not worth living is grow- 
dmkf cieeper. 

F«in|gf S-H-i925 



234. THE CANKER OF SUPERIORITT 


The following remarkable paper handed to me at Mymen- 
slng by the District Vaisya Sabha Association cannot fail to be of 
general interest,^ 

It is likely that there is some exaggeration in the foregoing 
statement. But the reason why I have reproduced the paper is 
to show how deep the canker of superiority has eaten into the 
very vitals of Hinduism. The writers, themselves a despised group 
in the estimation of their so-called superiors, have not hesitated 
to claim for themselves a status superior to and distinct 
from those more despised. The same notion of superiority and 
inferiority runs through the despised untouchables. I notice 
throughout my tour in Cutch that, as in other parts of India, 
the untouchables have among themselv^ also superior and in- 
ferior castes, and the higher caste Antjajas will not touch the lower 
caste, will positively refuse to send their children to schools be- 
longing to the lower caste. Intermarriage and interdining between 
them is unthinkable. This is caste reduced to the grossest ab- 
surdity. And it is by way of protest against this arrogation of 
superiority by one class over another that I delight in calling 
myself a Bhangi^ that is, a sweeper, l^yond which so far as I am 
aware inferiority does not travel. He is the social leper shunned 
by all and yet he belongs to the one group more indispensable 
than any other for the sanitary well-being of society, and, there- 
fore, its very physical existence. My sympathies arc all with 
gentlemen on whose behalf the foregoing statement was given 
to me. But I warn them against claiming superiority over men 
more unfortunately placed than themselves. Let it be their pri- 
vilege to take even the^ with theni and refuse to take privileges 
which may be denied to others. It is necessary, if we will rid 
Hinduism of the curse of unnatural inequalities, for some of us 
to rist with oiir whole soul in revolt against it. In my opinion, he 
who claims superiority by the very nature of the claim forfeits it. 
Real, natural superiority corner without the claiming. It is re- 
cognized ungrudgingly, and ever refused, not pompously, not out 
of a false sense of modesty, but because the superiority is not even 
felt, and because the superior man knows that there is no distinc- 
tion whatsoever between the soul within himself and the soul 

t For the text the paper, widi Appendix VI. 
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within one who regards himself as his inferior. Recognition of 
the essential identity and oneness of all that lives excludes the very 
idea of superiority and inferiority. Life is duty, not a bundle 
of rights and prmleges. That religion is doomed to destructkm 
which bases itself upon a system of gradations high and low. Such 
is not the meaning for me of Varnashrama. I believe in it be- 
cause I imagine that it defines the duties of men belonging to 
the different vocations. And Brahmin is he who is the servant of 
all, even the Sudras and the untouchables. He dedicates hk 
all to such service and lives upon the charity and suifferance of 
his fellow-beings. He is no Kshatriya who puts forth pretensioiis 
to rank, power and privileges. He alone is a Kshatriya who 
uses the whole of himself for the defence and honour of society. 
And a Vaisya who earns for himself only, and believes in 
merely amassing wealth is a thief. A Sudra because he labours 
for hire on behalf of society is in no way inferior to the three 
classes. According to my conception of Hinduism there is no such 
thing as a fifth or untouchable class. The so-called untouchables 
are as much privileged labourers of society as Sudras. Vamor- 
shrama seems to me to be an ideal system conceived for the 
highest good of society. What we see today is a travesty and a 
mockery of the original. And if Yarnashrama is to abide, Hindus 
must sweep away the mockery and restore Varnaskrama to its 
pristine dignity. 

Yomg India^ 5-11-1925 


235. INTERVIEW TO PRESS, AHMED AB AD 

Before November 6, 1925 

Mr. Gandhi returned here after having finished his tour in Gutch. He 
^xiks veay much pulled down. 

Askoi abmit his health, he said: 

There is no cause for anxiety about my health. I have cer- 
tainly grown weaker than I was after my Bengal tour, owing to 
the very bad roads and the continuous travelling which I had io 
undergo in Gutch. I am very much shaken, and have lost nearly 
eight pounds in weight, but the rest wh h I shall get at 
Ashram will, I feel sure, restore the lost weight and lost stroigtli* 
I mm% make it clear that nobody is to blame for the trials of 
Ciiteli tmnr, which, we had all thought, would give me, comp- 
a«al«iy rest from incessant toil. Everything possible 
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was done by all around roe to make me comfortable, but nobody 
had bargained for the nature of the toil that travelling in carts, 
on rough roads, would mean for my dilapidated limte. 

Asked as to what he will do in the Ga'^nporr Congress, Mahatmaji said; 

My mind is a perfect blank as to what I shall do in the 
Congress, except tliat, wherever possible, I shall assist the Swaraj- 
ists in accordance with my promise; but the Congress programme 
will have to be framed by Mrs. Sarojini Devi in consultation with 
Pandit Motilaiji. 

Asked if they would do nothing to bring the Liberals and the Indepen- 
dents within the Congress, Mr. Gandhi said: 

There is no reason why the Liberals and the Independents 
should not join the Congress and convert the Swarajists to their 
view, even as they entered the Councils and the Assembly to con- 
vert their opponents and the Government to their view, 

Mr. Gandhi proposes to stay in his Ashram for full tme 

The Hindu, 6-11-1925 

236. LETTER TO DR. M. A. AJfSARI 

Mmmmker 7, 1925 

DEAR DR. ANSARI, 

I have the letter signed by you and Hakim Saheb.* What is 
the use of the Congress Presidrat sending a cable to the League 
of Nations? I feel like a caged lion, only with this dificrcnce 
that the lion foams and frets and gnashes his teeth and lashes the 
iron bars furiously in the vain attempt to be free, whereas I re- 
cognize my limitatiom and refuse to Ibam and fret. If wc had 
any power behind us, I would immexiiately ^nd the cable sug- 
gested by you* Things I omit to mention in the pages of Tmmg 

are buri^ deep <h>wn in my berom and they are far weight- 
ier than those I advertise. Rit I do not fail to advertise them 
daily before the Unseen Power, When I think of the horizon 
about us, my heart become sick and weary. And when I listen 
to the still small voice within, I derive hope and smile in spite 

* The letter dea.lt with the hardships of the Druses, mhatating Southern 
Syria, at the hands o£ the Mandatory i^wer, France. Few* the text, mde 
“Our Impotoice”, 12-11-1925, 
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of the conflagration raging round me. Do save me from having 
to advertise our impotence. 

Tours sincerdy, 

M, K. G, 

From a photostat: S.N. 10597 


237. LETTER TO P. A. NARIELWALA 


Sabarmati, 
November 7, 1925 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for your letter and donation. If you will send 
it directly to the Secretary, A,I.S.A .5 Satyagraha Ashram, Sabar- 
mati, it will be more convenient. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 

[P. A.] Narielwala, Esq,. 

“Rose Lea’’ 

Altamont Road 
C uMBALLA Hill 
Bombay 

From the original: C. W. 9275. Courtesy: P. A. Narielwala 


233. LETTER TO SHANTIKUMAR MORARJI 

Kartika Vad 8 {November 8, 

BHAI SHANTIKUMAR, 

I had your two letters in Kutch. Give me the correct in- 
formation, if indeed you have it, about Sholapur. Have yon 
oome to know the main cause of the quarrel ? 

Blessings fims 

Mohandas 

[PS.] 

I have used my left hand as the right hand is out of action. 
Frcsn a photostat of the Gujarati: G.W. 4699. Courtesy: Shautikumar 

* Til© rdcrcnc© in the letter to Kutch su^ests that it was written in 1^5. 
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The following letter has been addressed to me by Hakim- 
saheb Ajmal Khan and Dr, Ansari who have just returned from 
a prolonged tour on the continent including Sma: 

Recent events in Southern Syria, the cotintrj.’ where the Druses Hvc^ 
and where an armed resistance is being cairifd on by thc^ oppressed 
people against the French, the Mandatoiy Power, have brought to light 
the frightfulness of the French authorities there. A cable, received two 
days back from Palestine sent by Syed Jamaluddin-al-Husaini. Secretary 
Lajnatut-Tanfiziyah, the most popular and influential organiaation of the 
people of Palestine, says that the town of Damascus has terribly su&red 
from the French bombardment and the death-roll has been tremendous. 
Although from the various accounts publidbed in the British Pre^ one 
could gather that things were bad in Syria, yet this telegram from Pales- 
tine and Reuter’s cable from Cairo, received subsequently, sh€)w the 
utter barbarity and inhumanity which is being practised by the French 
on the population in the Druse country and Damascus, 

Af>art from the recent instances c£ frightfulnca®, our tour in Syria 
brought under our ot^ervation many facts which f«wed the callo^sncsa 
of the French and their utter disregard for the elcusratary rights of tlnr 
people cf the mandated territory in Syria, 

We have already published our experiences in the Indian Press, 
but in order to save you the timil:^ of r^tdk^ the Urdu reports, puMMicd 
in the we would brieiy gi^ you of the most salient 

facts regarding the situatiem in Syri^ 

When the League of Natkms gave the mandate of Syria to France, 
the French Gk)vemii^t and the High Comm^ioner made a ptihHc 
dcciaratkm to the people of Syria of grantiiig them cmnplete autonomy 
regardmg their internal a&irs. Syria was to be di\ided in several 
autemomoms povinoes each with a governor, elected fey the people and an 
advistny cmimil rcf^cscntiiif the p?»|^c and elected by them. 
this iHomise was partiaBy ami outwardly carri^ out in the povinc^ 
Lebanon I^masciis, the prendnee of Hauranj the country of the Drm<s, 
was neither given autonomy nc«- a council for a president el^cd by 
them, but a French ofeer Captain GarbioHet, was forceai <m the Druses 
against their wish and when they made demonstrations ainl representa-. 
tiems against th^, their dc|mtation was insulted, their notables were pub- 
licly thrash^ and impim^ied, and their womoif^ were maltreated. 
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Captain CarbioUetj who had come from French CongOj practised all 
the atrocities to which the poor inhabitants of the French Congo had 
been subjected by the French, but the Druses being an ancient, proud, 
warlike race resisted these methods and were forced to take up arms. 
They inflicted considerable losses on the French forces and have so far 
resisted the French invasion of their country successfully, but the methods 
practised by the French in the adjoining parts of Syria, viz., Damascm 
and Alleppo, are causing the spread of revolt to these parts. The 
telegrams quoted above refer to the most recent atrocities committed on 
the people of Damascus. 

The French Government are also practising unfair and dishonest 
methods and are depleting the country of its wealth by removing all the 
gold in the country and replacing it by paper money. They are grad- 
ually undermining all the economic resources of the country which is 
resulting in destitution and poverty. To add to this depletion, they have 
also been collecting gold from the people of towns and villages in the 
shape of fines and punishments. 

We are writing this to you in order to elicit your sympathy for 
these Asiatic brethren, and to request you, as the President of the Con- 
gress, to send a cable to the League of Nations which has granted this 
mandate to France, and to instruct other Congress organizations to do the 
same. We are conscious that the present situation in India is not very 
favourable to such an action, but it is our considered opinion as Ind i ans, 
as Muslims, and as Asiatics that we should sympathize with all the 
oppressed Asiatic people and cultivate friendly relations with them which 
would be beneficial to us and to them. 

I could not see my way to accept their advice to send a 
cable to th.e League of Nations in the name of the Congre^, 
and therefore sent the following answer:^ 

But the next best thing I could do was to publish the valu- 
able letter and my reply, I do not believe in making appeals 
when there is no force behind them whether moral or material. 
Moral force comes from the determination of the appellants to 
do something, to sacrifice something for the sake of making their 
appeal effective. Even children instinctively know this elemen- 
tary principle. They starve, they cry, or, if they are naughty, 
they do not hesitate to strike their mothers who will not grant 
their peremptory demands. Unless we recognize and are prepared 
to reduce to practice t his principle we can but expose the Con- 
gress and ourselves to ridicule, if not worse. 


* “Letter to Dr. M. A, Ansari”, 7-11-1925. 
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We cannot be naughty even if we will. Wc cm Miffer if 
only we will. I want us as Indians^ Hindus or Mussalmans, 
Christians or Parsis, or Asiatics to realize our impotence in the 
face of this humiliation, babarity, Dyerism, or cal! it what you 
wdll, inflicted on Syria. A definite realization of our impotence 
might teach us to imitate if it is only the animals who in the 
presence of stormy weather come close together and seek warmth 
and courage from one another. They do not make a vain appeal 
to the god of the weather to moderate his wrath. They wnply 
provide against it. 

And w^e? Hindus and Mussalmans fight against one another 
and the gulf seems to be daily widening. We have not yet 
understood the meaning of the charkha. Those that have find 
all kinds of pretexts not to wear khaddar and not to spin. The 
storm is raging round us. And instead of seeking warmth one 
from the other, we prefer to shiver or petition the god of storms 
to stay his hand. If I cannot bring about Hindu-Muslina 
union or persuade the people to take up the wheel, I have the 
wisdom at least not to sign any |>etition for mercy. 

And what is the League of Nations? Is it not in reality 
merely England and France? Do the other powers count? Is it 
any use appealing to France which is denying her motto of 
Fraternity, Equality and Justice? She has denied justice to 
Germany, there is litde fraternity tetween her and the Rif&, and 
the doctrine of equality she is trampling underfoot in Syna* 
If we would appeal to England, we need not ^ to the League 
of Nations. She is much nearer home. She is perched on the 
heights of Simla except when she cfecends to lielhi for a brief 
period. But to appeal to ho" is to appeal to Caesar against 
Augustus. 

Let us then perceive the truth in its nakedness and learn to 
appeal to the nation to ck) her duty. ReUrf of Syria lies through 
India. And if we cannot appreciate our grcatiKBs, kt us confcai 
our littleness and say nothing. But we need not be little. 
us do at least caie thing thtMw^hly — cither fight to the bitter 
end even as our brothers tKe animals often do, ov^ as 

kt us learn and teach through co-operatk>n on the lai^cst 
scale known to tte: wc»rW the mckssness, nay, the sinfulne® cS 
exploitation of those leaker than oursdves. That co-o|>eTation 
among mUiions is posabk only through the spinning-whccL 

Tottng India, 12-11-1925 



240. NOTES 

Messenger of Peace 

Mr. C. F. Andrews’s self-chosen function is to do the service 
he can and think no more about it. Hk service takes the form 
of bringing about peace. He had hardly finished his work in 
Orissa among the men or cattle in distress or among the mill- 
hands of Bombay, when he felt the call to go to South Africa and 
help the Indian settlers who are in distress. But he will be help- 
ing not only the Indians there but also the Europeans. He has 
no malice or anger in him. He wants no favours for the 
Indians. He wants bare justice. Mr. Andrews is no stranger to 
South Africa.^ South African statesmen know and admit that he,, 
is as much Europeans’ friend as Indians’. The Indian question 
has reached a most critical stage. For the Indians resident in 
South Africa it is a matter practically of life and death. Mr. 
Andrews’s presence in their midst at this juncture must bring the 
greatest comfort to them. May this good friend’s labours bear 
ample fruit as they have done before now. Let the settlers, 
however, not be lulled into a sense of false security by Mr* 
Andrews’s presence which by itself can bring them little reliefi 
He can but guide, advise and negotiate. But all the guidance, 
advice and negotiation will come to nothing if there is no co- 
hesion or courage among the settlers themselves. 

An Opium Report 

The Congress Opium Enquiry Report for Assam has broa 
just published and can be had at the Congress Office, Jorhat, 
Assam, or of Mr. C. F. Andrews, Santiniketan, for Rs. 1/8 or tw 
shillings. It is well printed and covers 166 pages including a 
map, appendices, a glossary of unusual terms and a subject index. 
The report itself covers 44 pages. It has nine chapters. Ihofe 
is, too, an introduction by Mr. C. F. Andrews who was a co-opted 
member and who is mainly responsible for the creation of the (kmr 
mittee and the conduct of the Enquiry. Sjt. Kuladhar Chalk 
was the chairman of the Committee. This is the tribute Mr* 
Andrews pays to the workers: 


^ABdrcws Bad visits the country in 1914, when Gandhiji was siffi 
iiare; Vol. XII. 
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I wish to express my sincere admiration for the dcwted exmrage 
ajid perseverance of the workers on the present committee who have 
sacrificed time and ease and leisure and business occupations in order 
to do this service to their country. This enquiry is cme among a senrks. 
Assam was the first province chosen because it has the blackest reccml 
for opium in ail India. Whereas the standard medical requirei«nt of 
opium, according to the League of Nations, is 6 seers per each 10.000, 
the lowest figure for Assam is over 45 seers and the highest over 237 
seers! The report shows that, during the Non-co-f>peratic»ii period, the 
figures for opium dropped from 1,614 maunds to 8B4, This was due to 
picketing which was rendered ill< gal. 1,100 workers were imprboned 
including lawyers, graduates, college students, etc. But I must not anti- 
cipate the pleasure that a patriot or a reformer would gain by reading 
the whole of the instructive report. I must, therefore, ck^ this review 
of the report by copying the recommendations, 

(1) The sale of opium and its derivations should be ultimatdiy 
limited to the medical and scientific needs Assam. 

(2) Provision should be made for confirmed addicts above the 
age of forty, enabling them to procure a ratioiscd amount of opium, 
their names being registered for that purpme. 

(3) All opium-addicts, who arc under forty years 
should be dealt with as medical patients. Wherever opium is needed 
by them, it should be given only under the order of a fully quali- 
fied doctor, the medical permisBioii to obtain it hein^ subject to 
quarterly renewal. 

(4) These changes would be carrkrd out within the next five 
years. At the end of five years, opium should be placed mi 
list of poisons under a IDaiigeroos Drugs Act, ard treated as such 
for all inhabitants of A^am. 

While much depends on the Government &ctkm^ we feel that 
no progress be nmde without the cducatic^ cf public opinicMn. 
The Non-co-operation nso\^E^nt slmwcdL what a great advamx 
o>uM be made in c^ium restriction by volimtayry eflSDrt ard puldic 
propaganda. Tlie decrease is cemaumptk^ in a sin|^ ^ear 
a proof cf what can be done by these meihodb. This work needb 
to be still further potamaoted s^tamed. 

We, tfecreiE^, appeal afl those who desire the welfare m 
AmKmmm tjo osEgasiia^ into aiati-i^[Mism societies and to 

ndvneate optinaa p«ehilntkm am©n|^ the pco|^ in gcneraL This 
will kad to the edi^^atiosi of public op-inion against the opium evil 
ffiftd create a moral atmosphere, without which no great succesi 
ca n be achieved. Every avcmic of approaching the illitafatc tsmmeSy 
who are the greatest consumers, should be employed. Especially 
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necessary is the careful training of the young children in aH tibe 
elementary schools of the Assam valley and among the hill tribes. 
We would invite the co-operation of all sections of the community 
in this educational work, and we would specially appeal to the 
missionaries to help us in organizing temperance societies among 
the hill tribes with whom they are closely connected. 

Finally, we would venture to ask Mahatma Gandhi once more 
to come to Assam and put himself at the head of a great anti- 
opium campaign to be carried on by entirely peaceful means. 

I note the appeal made to me. It was a matter of deep 
regret to me that I was unable to take in Assam during tli 
Bengal tour when the cruel hand of death snatched away Desh- 
bandhu from us. I am, however, under promise to Sjt. Phooken 
to visit that fair garden next year if all goes well. My terms 
are well known. Deshbandhu^s formula was men, munitions and 
money. It must abide even though he is not with us in bexiy. 
Munitions are hand-spun yarn — ^bullets that hurt no one and 
whose saving power has no limits. I would undertake to wean 
the Assamese &om the opium habit if Sjt. Phooken and his 
friends will induce them by their own glorious example to shed 
their idleness and take to charkha. He believes and I believe 
with him that Assam has great possibilities for khaddar. May 
they soon become realities. Then I shall excuse every learned 
Assamese for having been lured into the Councils net. 

Cow-Protection Essay 

The readers will be glad to learn that Acharya Dhruva and 
Sjt. G. V. Vaidya have both kindly consented to be judges of the 
competition essays. I only hope that the essays will be worthy 
of the great scholars who have consented to judge them and the 
subject chosen. Acharya Dhruva suggests that I should make 
it clear that the scholars should examine the Shastras not from the 
dry and profitless dialectic standpoint but from the broad h^ 
torical standpoint. So also does he hope the essayists will d^ 
with the question of tanneries and dairies. They will, therefore, 
historically trace the growth of cow-protection and examine al 
po^ble ways of protecting and preserving the cow and hence 
cattle life, not inconsistent with the sanctions of religion. 

A correspondent inquires what length the essay should be. 
No Kmit has been considered necessary because it depends upon 
the manner of treatment. But I would say generally that the 
the essay the better it would be- I know the judges wdi 
to he mMe to say for them that they will not in any 
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way be influenced by tbe length of the cs&SLys, Each competitor 
will therefore use his own discretion. Only I hope that they will 
carefully re\ise their compositions and prune them down wher- 
ever necessary. I give this caution in the light of my experience 
of the essays on spinning. 

Another correspondent suggests extension of the time limit 
for the very cogent reason that Sanskrit professors who may wish 
to take part in the competition may not be able to finish their 
labours within the stipulated period. I, therefore, gladly extend the 
time to 31st May 1926 instead of 31st March next. 

There remains one suggestion to consider. A correspondent 
questions the utility of choosing Sanskrit as one of the languages 
for the essay. The reason for selecting Sanskrit is to enable 
and induce the very large number of learned pundits through- 
out India to give the nation the benefit of their deep learn- 
ing. During my peregrinations in the South I had the honour 
of meeting several pundits, who were deeply interested in modem 
movements, but of whose learning we receive little benefit be- 
cause Sanskrit learning is at a discount. I ho{>e that Sanskrit 
scholars who do not know English well enough or in spite of 
their knowledge of the latter will give the nation a standajnd 
treatise in Sanskrit, I need hardly say that if a Sanskrit essay 
wins the prize it will be translated not only in English and Hindi 
but in Urdu and all other important language. It will all depend 
upon the merit of the prize essay. I shall hope that we shall 
have a treatise of such merit as to occupy a permanent place in 
religious literature no matter in what language the original is 
written. 


Spin, Spin, Spin 

If you feel the force of Hakim Sahcb*s letter rcpmduced 
elsewhere, you will join the A.I,S*A. and help to thieve the 
one big thing it is passable for tihe nation to achieve even today. 
She will do so when many iL The hmt method of do- 
ing it is to join the A.LS.A, and others to do Ekewi^. 

Tk> not find out excuses for not ^nnning mid not wearing khaddar, 
but rather discover the many leaMins why you should. You 
can join dbe Asaooatkm without saorificing any of your other acti- 
vities. Tlie only thing you are call^ upon to sacrifice is your 
taste fm fee%n cr mili-madc ck>th. There is not much there to 
sacrifice, if you win but put against it the tremendous national 
gain. We have been talking about swadeshi for the past thirty 
years. We have been talking loc^ly about boycott o£ foreign goods. 
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British goods at least, since 1906. We have been still more loosely 
practising it. We have succeeded in nothing. Experience has 
shown that we can only achieve boycott of foreign cloth and that 
alone. Reason proclaims that we must achieve it, if we would 
at all live. It is our right as well as duty, I make bold to say 
that nothing has come nearer success than this one simple and 
necessary boycott. It can be made w^hoUy successful if enough 
good people join the Spinners’ Association. 

A Khadi Catalogue 

The manager of the ELhadi Bhandar, Princess Street, run in 
Bombay by the All-India Khadi Board (now All-India Spinners’ 
Association) has sent me a copy of his neady printed price list. 
It shows the progress made by khaddar. The total sales during 
the four years of its existence amount to Rs. 8,30,329. The 
highest sales were in 1922-23, viz., Rs. 2,45,515, the lowest during 
the current year, viz., Rs. 1,68,280. It has been suggested that 
the sales went up in 1922-23 because I was in jail. People 
thought and rightly that the more khaddar they used the nearer 
was swaraj. And swaraj meant my discharge. The flaw, however, 
consisted in the reasoning that khaddar was only a temporary 
necessity. Whereas the fact is that it is as necessary for all times 
as native food and native air are. The lower sales therefore are 
better in a way if they represent permanent custom. The exis- 
tence of this and other khaddar stores shows that they supply a 
felt want. The political effect of khaddar however can be ob- 
tained only when the sales are not a little over one hundred 
thousand rupees per year but they amount to several crores^ 
strictly speaking, sixty crores. Bombay, therefore, should support 
not one or two such stores but several hundred, even as it today 
supports several hundred foreign cloth stores. There is now im> 
excuse for the public not to support this and such other stores. 
For they satisfy all reasonable tastes. I observe in the catalogue 
shirtings, muslin khadi, saris, handkerchiefs, towels, dhotk, 
ready-made shirts, vests, caps, bags, bedsheets, shawls, curtain^ 
counterpanes, tablecloths, pillow-slips, blouses, drawers for babi^ 
and adults, etc. ‘‘But,” says the critic, “compare the prices.” I 
compare them and satisfy myself that, where the price is ap- 
parently higher, it is in reality cheaper, for in addition to gettii^ 
Miaddar for your money, you contribute towards the attainment 
of swaraj. If you do not believe in the capacity of khaddar to 
m^nre swaraj, then know that by buying khaddar you are at 
psuily sep|K>rtii^ some starving man or woman. If an 
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average khaddar wearer pays Rs. 10 per year for his doth then 
four such wearers wholly support at least one starving person 
per year. Gan khaddar with that potentiality be ever considered 
dear by one who loves his country and cares for the poor? 

Toung India^ 12-11-1925 


24L ^^RAMA^^AMA^^ Am KHADl 

^"Juna Jogi”^ writes as follows:^ 

This letter has been lying with me for two months. I had 
hoped, when I had leisure, to place it before the readers of 
Mavajivan, I have found that leisure today or, rather, I have 
contrived to find it. The writer has advised me not to go 
fault-finding. And let it not be said that I am finding fault 
with his letter if I happen to criticize it, for the motive behind my 
criticism is somehow to fit it into th^ pag^ so as to expound 
the glory of God. Let the writer and others know that I am adop- 
ting whatever in it is worth adopting. I feel I have nothing new 
to learn about the glory of Rammama as I have realized it through 
experience. And I hold that it cannot be propagated in the same 
manner as khadi or swaraj. In these very difficult times, even 
the utterance of the Name is done in a wrong way. In other 
words, I have heard it repeated often for mere show, sometimes for 
selfish ends and sometimes even in order to feed licentious con- 
duct. There would be nothing to object to if one uttered 
Mara reversing the order of syllable, while chanting the Name. 
We read of the pure in heart having attained mukti even by 
chanting it in an erroneous manner and we can believe this too 
to be true. However, what arc we to say sinners w^ho, 
although their pronunciation is perfect, chant the moMita of Mama^ 
mama in order to nourish their sins? That is why I am afraid 
of any propaganda for Rammmm, Those persons who believe that 
by sitting together in company ami k>udly ngK?ating the Name 
they can wash away sM thdr past, present and future sins and 
that nothing besides this shouting k cacpectcd of them, deserve to 
be bowrf to from a distance. No one should imitate them. I, 
for my part, r^ard tlmse who suf^rt and spread khadi, etc., as 
hemg worthy of repeati^ But repeating the Name, 

* A piojdciiym mcaaiiag “ok! worket^* 

2 The letter is not translated here; the correspcmdent advised Gandhiji 
to attach greater importance to R&mmsms than to swaraj. 
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I find, has nowhere bronght about an atmosphere congenial fe 
the spread of khadi. 

How can a servant of Rama put it down in writing saying 
hat no one in this world has been able to convert learned men?^ 
It does not seem to me that I am under any delusion. Learnt 
persons too belong to the world of Rama and many of them have 
attained mokska by repeating His Name. The truth of the matter 
is that no one but a devotee can convert learned persons. And 
I who hope to become a devotee am ever trying to make th«se 
persons understand. And as I have no delusions I am not angry 
with those who do not understand but rather with myself became 
my devotion is imperfect. Hence in order that Rama may 
ever dwell in my heart I welcome the advice that I should fiirtha' 
purify my heart, and I constantly give myself such advice. It k 
the devotee who is to blame, not the listener, if he cannot make hk 
devotion interesting. If the devotion has any attractive qualities, 
these will certainly be seized upon by the listener; however, is the 
listener to blame if he can find nothing interesting in it? If 
Krishna’s flute had been a broken one and if the gopis hsd 
shrunk from the harsh tunes coming out of it, Krishna would have 
been disgraced and no one would blame the gopis. Poor Aijuna 
was hardly aware of the fact that he was a mere book-worm, or 
that he was making a false claim to learning. However, KLrishnak 
clarity of vision enabled him to purify Aijuna’s vision and cure 
him of his delusion. Hence, one who wishes to propagate Rmm- 
noma should do so after convincing himself, purifying himself and, 
establishing Rama’s kingdom in his own heart. To this the 
world will respond and it will begin chanting His Name. How- 
ever, to have it chanted anywhere and in any manner one 
likes is to bring disgrace to Ramanama by adding to the hypociisy 
which k already there and accelerating the torrential current 
atheism. 

It is hardly possible for one today to stay in peace in 
place.^ How can even Rama have any effect on one whe^e 
body is chained but whose mind constantly traverses acro^ mil- 
lions of miles? However, what can be said of the person wte. 


1 Hie comspoadeat had said in the letter: “In this world none has hem 
al^ to c<®veart leamed persons. Those who po^e^ the spirit of devotion he 
coeverted, Rama and Krishna did not hold discussions with learned persons.** 

2 This is with reference to what the correspondent has said: “God m 
mm t3n:^ devotee "and teaches devotion to the world. You should Bern 
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like Damayanti searching for Nala, wanders from one forest to 
another, questions even the trees and animals of the whereabouts 
of Rama — ^should it be said of him that he is a wanderer or, should 
it be said that he stays in peace in one place? Gan we not say 
rather that the real seer is he alone who has seen the seated one 
wandering aroimd and the wanderer staying in one place? How 
can the duty that one has to perform be determined? Is it not 
determined simply by doing it? And, if this is true, I have con- 
quered the world as I never ask anyone to do what I do not do 
myself. I have no alternative before me but to tell the reader of 
the delusion of this “Juna Jogi’*- Others may iK>t know this, but 
the gentleman in question certainly knows that I have no such 
attendants who would hold back from me any letter, such as this 
one, which has been written in a friendly spirit. I rcxcived thijii 
letter prompdy. Who is, however, to blame for my inability to 
reply to it for two months — those poor attendants, m^raelf, fate, or 
the writer himself? Let m conclude that the writer himself is 
to blame. A person who writes to me a letter which puts xxke 
into an extremely difficult dilemma, should certainly have the 
patience to wait for a reply. The problem that he has posed ® 
not so simple that I could solve it instantfy as I couH pmnt out 
that cloth made of mill-spun yam is not khadL I was certainly 
afraid that, by replying to stui a letter, I might impair tius 
glory of Ramanama, Hence, I still feel that tl^re was imthing 
wrong in not replying to it, and perhaps tl^rc is son^ cfelusion in 
this reply! However, even if there is, I place this reply at the 
T&et of Rama in the same way as I would some zneritodbus d^L 
[From Gujarati] 

15 - 11-1925 


242. Mr MOTES 
Railway TkAv«L 

There was a rime when I ac^ally experhmeed the dkoomferts 
of a railway jouriMjy and thm I aho felt strem^y about them; 
those days are over fo me. I now get little fixst-hai^ caeperi- 
emce erf them, as 1 no longer travel third dass. One does not taloe 
rnmee of what one docs not constantly cxperieiK:e. Moaneover, 
other matters, which appear to be more important to my miiMl, 
CKXupy all my time; hence it rarely occurs to im to write on the 
hardshif^ erf passengers or to invest%at€ tlM matter. 


XXVIIL29 
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my tour of Kutch, however, Shri Jivraj Nensey reminded me that 
a day had been set apart every year for recalling passengers’ giie^ 
vances and he then asked me to write something on this snlgeca, 
A day should thus be set apart and passengers should recall their 
grievances on that day. Ways should be found to remedy the^ 
and new measures should be devised only after those taken durk^ 
the previous year have been reviewed. Here, however, as m 
every question there are two aspects. It is not only the autlK>- 
rities who are to blame for the hardships that the passengers have 
to undergo. It has been my experience that much of the blaaie 
has to be shared by the latter also. What could the railway 
authorities do if the passengers make no complaints or do not 
know they have any rights? Or, how can we blame the railway 
authorities when the passengers themselves are responsible Si 
committing offences? Hence, I expect some self-examination to 
take place when- such gatherings are held. It is all very well to 
find fault with others, but along with that one should also loci 
at one’s own faults. If we do not get rid of some of our bad 
habits, many of the hardships suffered by passengers will ccm- 
tinue, however good the railway regulations and however honest 
the authorities may be. Moreover, some grievances have their 
origin in the entire system of Government being evil; these caa^ 
not be done away with so long as the system is not changed. For 
instance, the basic objective of the railways is not to serve passean- 
gers but to drain the wealth of India and also to suppre^ any 
revolt that we may raise. In other words, the railway is m^nt 
for the military authorities. The hardships result from this whhii 
is the very root of the problem. Swaraj is the only remedy fcr 
it; and swaraj should be a government based on morality. In 
this manner, in calling to memory the hardships of passengers, we 
find that there are three aspects of the question which should fee 
considered and I hope the organizers will consider them all. 

To Spinners 

I have received the foUowing letter^ from the Spinners’ A^o- 
dation: 

The only comment to be made on this is that as memfem 
of the Association try to understand the suggestions and ^ 
aocordingiy, the Association vdll gain not only in strength feat 

in wealth. There should be one price for bad yam rai 
anotl]^ for good yam. The effort put in by the spinner for fecA 
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the types is almost the same. Moreover, the quality of the yam 
is a test of the spinner. Good yarn implies that the cost of 
weaving wall be low'er. Yarn packed well is well protected. 
Follow'ing the suggestions will save the time of those in charge. 
In this way, a small amount of effort can automatically bring in 
financial gain to the Spinners’ Association beyond one’s gu<^. 
Regarding the last suggestion in the above letter, it is sufficient to 
say that although there may be no ‘D’ class for members, even if 
those W'ho have not become total converts to khadi spin and send 
in their yarn there is some gain, at any rate. The Spinners’ 
Association does not exist merely in name; it is there for cx>n- 
Crete work. Hence there is merit in eveiy^one trying to further 
its cause to the best of their ability and in any manner they can 
think of. 


Some Replies 

Several lovers of khadi have asked questions to which I give 
below the answers. The qu^tions can be inferred from the 
answers. 

1. Receipts for yam will cither continue being sent to the 
members individually or through newspapers or otherwise. 

2. *A’ class members can send in their yam every naontlu 
They can even send in a year’s quota at one and the same tiiiK:. 
Such pci^ns cannot be regarded as members when their contri- 
bution is in arrears for a month; however, when they make up 
their arrears and also send in advance their quota for the future, 
they would again be treated as members, 

3. One certainly cannot use mill-made slivers for spmnirg. 

4. The As^x:iation began its year in October. Those who 
have already contributed fourteen tlKiusand yards to the Con- 
gress, will continue to be its members. With effect from October, 
however, new yam should be sent in to the Spinners* A^^iatfon. 

Ihbians in Sooth Ajuiga 

Th^ iiiid-hcaited Mr. Andrews is always pre^nt wherever 
there is sufifering. Kfo reached Oma, on hearing of the suffering 
of tl^ animah tl^re. Be shaied the sufferings of the labourers 
d Bombay. He is imjw on hk way to &>uth Africa to share the 
mkerit^ of the Indiam there. One to whom service alone as 
dharma fintis happiness only in service. If the Indians in South 
Africa wish to take full advantage of the service of tbi^ kind- 
hearted Englishman, they should bear two things in mind. When 
soii«>ne comes forward to help, we sometimes become slack, 
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assuming that he will do single-handed all that needs to be done; 
this should not happen in South Ajfrica. His visit can be utilized 
only if his presence makes them more alert and makes them piit 
in greater effort. Secondly, they must unite^ forget all differences 
and work with courage and determination. And if this is doE^ 
the game is not yet lost. Before resorting to satyagraha, they 
give full thought to it. Satyagraha can never be practised as a 
threat. Those who strive for truth must speak the truth alone and 
act only truthfully. Not to resort to satyagraha would bring m 
disgrace; but, not practising it after resolving to do so will 
only bring disgrace but is also likely to harm the community. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{avajimn^ 15-11-1925 


243, LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 

Monday [November 16, 1925^ 

MY DEAR CHARLIE, 

Your commandments are being carried out. The wire^ went 
to Sarojini this morning. I am giving a leading article to your 
mission.3 

I hope you are quite well. God keep you well on the 
voyage. 

With deepest love, 

T&arSf 

Mourn 

From a photetat: G.N. 2632 


* C. F. Andrews left for South Africa a few days before the official defwah 
tatWEL, whi<di left: on November 25. This as well as the reference to 

artkile in Tmmg India wouH indicate that the letter was writtc®i o® 
Nofember 1% which was a Monday. 

2 Hot airatilal^ 

^ ¥ot XXIX, * **Indiam in South Africa**, 26-11-1925. 



244. LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJI 

IN&m^btr 18^ iS2i]* 

I am worried after reading the letter about your health. 
First I thought of sending Mahadev or Devdas. Then I remem- 
bered Nargisbehn, She is bringing this letter. Tell her every- 
thing. She will, of course, wire to me her own opinion. But 
do tell her everything in detail. Ask her to send me a wire if 
you need even the least help, so that I can send Mahadev or 
Devdas from here. You must take rest. Ba sends her blc^ings. 

[From Gujarati] 

B^mi Frasadi p. 81 


245. NOTES 

The Naked Truth 

Wc did not ccmqucr India for tiic benefit tbe Indians- I know 
it is said at missionary m^ctmgs that wc c«»quercd India to rake the 
level the Indians. That is cant. We conqiKxcd India as the outkt 
for the goods d Great Britain. Wc cofiqiKancd India by the sword and 
by the strand wc diotiM h<^ it. (“Shajaoc!*’) GaM shame if y«m like. 
I am stating facts. I am int^c^cd in mmiotiary work in India and 
have done miM:h work of that kind, Imt I am not sndb a hypocrite 
as to say we hold India for the Indians. Wc hoid it m the otiikrt 

fc^ ^t^i gcxxis in i^ncral, and Ear Lancasiikc cottom goo^ in parto- 
oilar. 

This is reported to have been s^d by Sir William Johnson- 
Hicks. But he is iM>t the first miaister to have reminded us of 
our serfdom. Why should truth be at all unpalatable? It must 
do us good to know ourselves as we are — destined to be hewers 
of wood aud drawers of water for the benefit of whosoever will 
claim m by tfo prowess! d his sword. It is good, too, that due 
wtiphsMsk a laid oa Lancashire gooefe. The sword will be dieathed 
as soon as Mand^er calico ceases to be saleable in India. It 
h much more camomical, expeditious and p<%sible to give up 
the use of Manchester and, therdbre, foreign calico tfean to Wuat 


* As in the swiroe 
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the edge of Sir William’s sword. The process will multiply 
number of swords and, therefore, also miseries in the world. Like 
opium production, the world manufacture of swords needs to be 
restricted. The sw^ord is probably responsible for more misery 
in the world than opium. Hence do I say that, if India takes 
to the spinning-wheel, she will contribute to the restriction 
armament and peace of the world as no other country and nothing 
else can. 

Government Servants and A.I.S.A. 

A Government servant writes to say that he has been a 
habitual khaddar- wearer for the last four years, and liis khaddar 
is made out of yarn of his own spinning. He is a regular spinner; 
but, being a Government servant, has not hitherto belonged 
to any association. He now enquires whether, the A.I.S.A, 
being, as its preamble shows, non-political in character, he may 
become its member. I am certainly of opinion that even tite 
Viceroy can become a member of the Association with perfect 
impunity if he approves of its objects. Unless, therefore, there is 
anything in the rules of Government service debarring Govern- 
ment servants from becoming members of any association what- 
soever although non-political, no Government servant who is in 
sympathy with A.I.S.A. should hesitate to become its member, 
llie same correspondent asks whether it is obligatory to spin half 
an hour daily or whether a member may finish the whole quota 
as soon as he can. According to the constitution of the Associa- 
tion, it is open to anyone to send the whole of his _annual subs- 
cription of twelve thousand yards at once. It is not obligatory to 
spin daily. But it is certainly advisable to do so even thou^ 
one may have finished his quota. 

Passengers’ Day 

It is a good idea to observe a Passengers’ . Day and review 
the progress of improvement in the condition of millions of passeu- 
gars who use either the railways or the waterways connectii^ 
one part of India with another. In my palmy days when I en- 
joyed the privilege of travelling 3rd class I used to have mwh 
to say about the condition of 3rd-class passengers whether bf 
rail or water.^ But, on the principle of ^out of sight out of miiMPy 
n«^ experiencir^ in my own person the difiSculties of Srd-dass 
railway travelling, I have ceased to write upon it. But the forfli- 


* 2®4-7, 547-51; Vol. XIV, pp, 45-6. 
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coming Passengers’ Day reminds one of one’s duty towards the 
dumb millions who are packed like sardines in ilhconstnicled^ 
dirty compartments and whose w^ants nobody ever car^ to look 
after. The difficulties due to the indifference of railway autho- 
rities are how^ever one part of the distress. It would be well to 
lay stress upon that part; but the indifference and ignorance of 
the passengers themselves are almost equally responsible for their 
difficulties- The speakers, therefore, at the meetings that w^ould 
be held in different parts of the country w^ouid do well to em- 
phasize the duty of passengers towards themselves. Our insani- 
tary habits, want of consideration for our neighbours, insistence 
upon getting into overcrowded compartments and a host of other 
bad habits must be removed before 3rd-class railway travelling 
can be made bearable. It requires great vigilance and there is 
risk of an association that deals with the internal aspect of the 
question even courting unpopularity in the initial stages. I 
every success to the effort of Mr. Jivraj Nensey and his fellow 
organizers. 

‘Low Moral Tone’? 

A corr^ipondent writes: 

I am myself a Hindu and heAtmg to the h%hcst Bralimm claa®. 
But I belong to the adi?anccd party. I bdkrre in K-castm, for Reason 
is God and God is Reason. The philc»0|^y of the Hindus whids em- 
phasizes the S&hmm — I am He — doctrn^ has today built up a iMirier 
which is more impenetrable than the Mt, Evwcst. The religkm that 
built up its shrine on Mind-Furity is K> olaacured by the weed growths 
of ritualkm that the real h^t is hklcksi hrom vfew. The culture that 
emphasized ‘universal brotherhiJod tmAcr fatherhood of God’ stan^ 
today for the trading of the by Brahma’s €}&priiig who have 

xmthing in comm^ Imt die archaic mythc^^cal dcriiration from the 
cscmuKHi stock- Ti^ ahmsa doctrh]^ has made ms sneaking, snivelling 
cowards. A Hindu never p^ys feir with a Hindu; a MdhamiBcdan 
{^ys fair with a h^jhammedan and so doe* a C^urktian with a Oiristian. 
A Hindu k more td^ant oC ct^bonas imitjudc the Hindu fold — 

aiu^w mstamx ‘Of downr^^t cowarcSce — a Mohammedan m never tolerant 
asud a OhrMau scMum. ShaS echuraied .HSndiss cemtinue this game 
or by lakk^ ^ arm* e&d it? 

I an throw lig^ mk what the oorrespoudeut say^s 

tmt I caa adv^ Rcfam must begin with ourselves ‘Hiysiciau 
heal th^melP is a mmnd doctrine. Thc^ who rcaJ^ the lowuesi 
erf the moral tone and the prcsoacc of cowardice among Hindus 
naay at least begia with t^msdves. The truth <rf th^ charge 
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may be generally admitted though not without reservations. But 
will r^ort to arms end the evil? How is the low moral tone to 
be remedied by the brandishing of the sword ? Can the innumer- 
able sub-castes or untouchability or the often meaningless ritual 
be removed fay force? Will it not be introducing religion by 
compulsion? If God is reason, then the appeal must be not 
to the sword but to reason. 

Or does the writer refer to the Hindu-Muslim tension and 
want the Hindus to resort to force of arms? On a close exami- 
nation, it will be discovered that in a vast majority of cases, resort 
to arms is not only not necessary but harmhil. What is wanted 
is the art of suffering. I hold that it is not ahimsa that has made 
of us cowards but the loss of it. Surely it is not ahimsa that 
makes us wish ill to people that oppose us but our utter ignorance 
of it. Those who do not take up arms refrain not because they are 
deterred by any notion of ahimsa but because they are afraid to 
die. I have often wished that those who have no scruples about 
arms will dare to take them up. Then shall we be free of the 
burden of so-called ahimsaists who being afraid of injury seek to 
cover their cowardice under the name of ahimsa and corrupt the 
great^t truth of life. The same may be said of Soham. It is a 
scientific truth which we belie in our treatment of the untouch- 
ables. The charges recited in the last paragraph cannot be sus- 
tained. What is true of Hindus is also largely true of the other 
sects. Human nature works in the same manner in the same 
circumstances. Is a Mussulman never tolerant? I see himdreds 
in my peregrinations who are as tolerant as Hindus. I have seen 
Ghrisdans, too, not seldom but frequently tolerant. The writer 
will also find upon observation that those who are intolerant to- 
wards other sects are no less intolerant among themselves, 

A Brahmo Prayer 
is a letter from a Brahmo fidend: 

I am ^ad to see that yom* attention was drawn by Dr. RaHndra- 
jmtk to the great oflencc that you had tinknowingiy given to the 

j^rahmo Samaj a few yeara ago by calling Raja Rammohan Roy a pigmy. 
Now that you have explained* under what circumstances you had used that 
ejqHeasion and how high is your admiration for the great founder of the 
Brahn^ Samaj, I hGf>e my BrahnK) friends in Bengal and ekewhere will 
wnh equal magnanimity of iinnd accept your explanation and join you 
m yom* ami socia! wenic whkh, if rightly imderstood, is the mk- 


t anpl dhe S-1 1-1925, 
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sioa of the Brahmo Samaj. Your faith in prayer and simplicity of life, 
your insistence on using reason in interpreting Shastras, your love ftw 
Truth from all quarters, your reverence for great prophets like Christ, 
Buddlia and Mohammed, your work for communal unity, the removal cjf 
untouchability and for temperance, — ^have already won for you the 
respect and admiration of many individual Brahmos. I hopwi and trust 
that now that you have removed the misunderstanding, the Brahmo 
Samaj will welcome your efforts for the regeneration of our motherland 
in matters spiritual and social. May this understanding bear good 
fruit under Divine Providence is my humble prayer. 

Whilst I join the prayer, let me point out that I never called 
the great Raja a pigmy in the absolute sense. I have looked up 
the old file of Toung India, The issue of 13-4-21 sets forth the 
circumstances under which I used the expression and the speech 
reads better even than I had recollections of it.^ Nor have I ever 
known that the Brahmos have held aloof from participation in 
my activities any more than the others or that they have kept 
aloof because of my reference to the great reformer in my Cutta^ 
speech. In any event if any have, I hope and pray that they 
will now respond. I note in the Brahmo finend’s letter a con- 
spicuous omission. The greatest of my activities is the charkha, I 
hold it to be the best part of my service — social, political and 
spiritual. For it includes these branches of service. My invitation 
to all to spin if only for half an hour daily for the sake of the 
starving millions of this land makes the movement at once both 
political and spiritual. Let the writer and the other Brahim) 
friends, therefore, take note of the little wheel and its product 
khaddar. 

Tree Protection 

All religion is presumably in response to the human aspira- 
tion or need. Religion is some irremtiblc bindir^ fecas. The 
cow was a peremptory need and wc had cow-protcctfon in India. 
I>igging of wells where water is scarce h a rd^foa. It would be 
ludicrous to dig wells where the water supply is inexhaustiMe. 
Similarly whilst tree plantation wouM be superfluous in, ^y, 
Travancore, in some parts c£ India it is a rdigioiis ncc^swty. 
Such a place is undoubtedly Cutdi. It has a beautiful 
but some parts threaten to be a desolate waste unless there is pro- 
per rainfall in them. Rainfall can be almost regulated by d^aancs- 
tatfon or aflbrestation, Cutch neetfe oonservatioii e^^ery tree 


i ndg v<^ XIX, ppw 47s-a 
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and every shrub. The most pleasant function therefore that I 
was required to perform in Cutch was the planting of th^ trees 
and inauguration of a tree planting and protection society. The 
enterprise was due to the genius of one man. His name is 
Jaykrishna Indrajit. Gujarat has very few specialists. Of these 
Sjt. Jaykrishna is among the most distinguished. He is a lover of 
plant life. He is the author of an accurate work on the fauna 
and flora of the Barda hills in the Porbunder State. He is now 
forest officer in Cutch and is trying to interest the people of 
Cutch and the State in forestry. He believes that with judicious 
plantation Cutch can be turned into a land flowing with millr 
and honey. He is of opinion, and I venture to share his belief^ 
that the parts which the wind ruins by turning them into sand 
heaps can be turned into gardens if its inhabitants will pledge 
themselves each to plant and rear so many trees per year as they 
buy and keep cows. Whether all the alluring promises which he 
makes can be*realized or not, there is no doubt that Cutch needs 
tree plantations on a large scale. It is wicked waste to destroy 
a single tree in Cutch for firewood. The State should import all the 
firewood or coal that it may need. It should be criminal to cut 
down a single tree in a place like Cutch. I hope, therefore, that 
the society established in Mandvi will open branches all over 
Cutch and, by co-operation between the people and the State, it 
is possible to cover the land with thousands of trees within a 
short time. At little expense the inhabitants of Cutch can make 
an immense addition to its wealth and beauty. They have a 
capable enthusiast to guide them. Will they have the sense and 
the energy to follow his guidance? 

What is true of Cutch is almost equally true of Kathiawar. 
This land of immense j>ossibiliti^ is cut up into small States^ 
each possessing sovereign powers with more or less limitations. 
There is little or no co-ordination between them. The people, 
therefore, in this little compact peninsula, though having every- 
thing else in common, are governed by different heads imtler 
different laws. The conservation of forests, systematic plantaticMi 
of trees, irrigation and many other things cannot be pro|>erly done 
without a common policy. I reproduced some time ago the 
opinion of Mr. ^Kmshurst that, if the chiefs and the people of 
Kathiawar did not evolve and follow a common policy of tree 
jjantation, Kathiawar was likely to suffer from a water famine 
iff imdi magmtiMie as to make life impc^ible in that land of 

&at oiM^e were. In Gntch, Kathiawar, Rajputana, Sind 
«idk otter |4a€^ a study of practical botany should be 
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puIsor>" in all schools. And the princes can do worse than en- 
courage in ever)’ possible way the habit of planting and rearing 
trees. 

All-India Deshbandhu Memorial 

Here is the twelfth press list of All-India Deshbandhu 
Memorial Fund: 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Already acknowledged 66,443 6 6 

Part of Cutch collections 8,250 0 0 

74,693 6 6 

More has been collected in Cutch, but it has not yet reached 
the treasurer. But adding the balance of Cutch collections does 
not mean much. I would remind workers that they should not 
be remiss in their zeal for collections. It is not proper for thc^ 
who are to pay to wait for me to tour in their province before 
they would pay. All-India Deshbandhu Memorial Fund must 
be worthy of that fnend of the people and of the cause to which 
it is to be devoted. Khadi cannot be organized all over India, 
if we do not have enough funds. Let the reader remember that 
every rupee means honest work for at least eight needy toilers 
of India. 

At the meeting of the Council of All- India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion which met for five days, for want of funds the Council had 
to decide that no new applications for grants of loans should be 
entertained till sufficient funds had been collected. The pmdii^ 
applications had to be considered in anticipation of funds. 
therefore, khadi work must be thoroughly organized, khadi lovers 
must collect without delay. 

All-India Cow-Protection A^cxuaitoh 

The Secretary has handed me the foltowing fet of yam 
subscriptions received to date firom members: 


No. 

Name 



Bc^cbav 4 


1. 

Divalibai Jhaverdas 

Bjm 

2. 

Jamnadas GaodalAai 

4.000 

3. 

K. I>. keic 

8,000 

4. 

Shai^karial Gupta 

^.000 


C. P. (Mj^thi) 


5. 

Jaiimalal Ba^j WartHia 

4 jm 
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Gcjarat 4 


6. 

M. K. Gandhi 

Sabarmati 

6,375 

7. 

Kalyanji Narottam 

Kotda 

24,000 

8. 

Chhaganlai Shivlal 

Dahod 

B,m 

9. 

Maganlal K. Gandhi 

Sabarmati 

3,000 


IvIaharashtra 20 


10. 

Yamutai Parv'ate 

Wai . 

4,0(K) 

11. 

Parvatibai Chitnis 

» 

4,(K)0 

12. 

Yashodabai Bapat 

55 

4,(K>0 

13. 

Sarasvatibai Bapat 

55 

4,000 

14. 

Anandibai Thatte 

55 

2,000 

15. 

Venubai Bapaye 

>5 

4,000 

16. 

Bhagirathibai Bapaye 

55 

4,000 

17. 

Gangabai Gad bole 

55 

4,000 

18. 

Parvatibai Sathe 

55 

4,000 

19. 

Avantikabai Sathe 

55 

2,000 

20. 

Venubai Bhave 

55 

2,000 

21. 

Indirabai Marathe 

55 

4,000 

22. 

Vyankatacharya Vale 

55 

4,000 

23. 

Narayan Sadashiv Son 

55 

6,000 

24, 

Manckbai Gujarbai 

55 

2,000 

25. 

Durgatai Deshpande 

55 

2,m 

26. 

Ramabai Tambe 

Poona 

24,000 

27. 

Radhabai Gokhale 

55 

2,000 

28. 

S. B. Parulekar 

55 

4,000 

29. 

S- S. Dole 

Thana 

2,000 



Yarn as Donations 



Bharata Govardhana Mandala & Co., 



through Sr. M. K. Joshi, 

Belgaum 

19,500 


I publish the list by way of encouragement to others to be- 
come spinning members of the Association. A list from Wai is 
due to the effort of Chaunde Mahar^ of Goverdhan Sanstha. I 
hope at an early date to publish the list of cash subscriptions. 
Greater support to the A^ociation is necessary if it is to do its 
work efficiently. 

Tomg India, 



246. OUR INSAmTATIOJf 


During my wanderings nothing has been so painful to me as 
to observe our insanitation throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. I do not believe in the use of force for carrying out 
reforms, but when I think of the time that must elapse before 
the ingrained habits of millions of people can be changed, I al- 
most reconcile myself to compulsion in this the mmt important 
matter of insanitation. Several diseases can be directly traced to 
insanitation. Hookworm, for instance, is such a direct result 
Not a single human being who oteerves the elementary prindf^bi 
of sanitation need suffer from hookworm. The dkcase is not evoa 
due to poverty. The only reason is gross ignorance of first 
principles of sanitation. 

These reflections arise from the abominatfons I saw in 
Mandvi. The people of Mandvi are not poor. They cannot 
classed as ignorant. And yet their habits are dirty beyond des- 
cription. Men and women dirty the streets that they walk on 
with bare feet. They do this every morning. Hierc is practically 
no such thing as a closet in that port. It was with the greater 
difficulty that I was able to pass through these streets. 

Let me not be hard on the poor inhabitants of Mandvi I 
know that I saw nothing better in many streets of Madras* The 
sight of grown-up people lining the river banks and, after the 
{>erformance, proceeding with criminal thoughtlcssnc^ to the river 
and cleaning themselves in it and injecting into its sacred water 
typhoid, cholera and dysentery germs has not yet faded from 
memory. This is the water that is used also for dri nking . In 
the Punjab we violate CJod’s laws by dirtying our roofe and bidd- 
ing milEons of flies. In Bengal the same tank quciuJaes the 
th^t of man and beast and cleanses him and his pots* But I 
must iM>t continue this descriptioa of our diame* Seeing that it 
is thei^, it would sinful to hide it* But I daxe not carry it 
any further. I know I have underdrawn the picture. 

I would urge the enterpriring people of Mandvi to lead the 
way in model sanitatfon. Let them, whether the State l^p 
them or not, call in a specialist and spend money in impiwii^ 
their ^nitation so as to make it perfect. 'Cleanlinc^ is next to 
godEnm.* We can no more gain GckI’s blessing with an un- 
clean body than with an unclean mind. A clean body cannot 
reside in an unclean city. 
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Let us not put off evervThing till swaraj is attained and thus 
put off swaraj itself. Swaraj can be had only by brave and clean 
people. Whilst the Government has to answer for a lot, I know 
that the British officers are not responsible for our insanitation. 
Indeed if we gave them free scope in this matter, they would 
improve our habits at the point of the sw^ord. They do not do 
so because it does not pay. But they would gladly welcome and 
encourage any effort towards improved sanitation. In this matter 
Europe has much to teach us. We quote with pride a few texts 
from Manu or, if we are ^Mussalmans, from the Quran, We do 
not carry even these into practice. Europeans have deduced an 
elaborate code of sanitation from the principles laid down in 
these books. Let us learn these from them and adapt them to 
our needs and habits. How I would love to see not ornamental 
but useful sanitary associations whose members will deem it a 
privilege to take up the broom, the shovel and the bucket. Here 
is great national work for schoolboys, schoolgirls and coUegiates 
all over India. 

Young India, 19-11-1925 

247. A TRUE CONGRESSMAJI 
( 1 ) 

You do not know what we (Congressmen) are. I will tell you. One 
well-known Congressman went to a comfortable hotise. He was not invi- 
ted there. He had not written either to the owner. On reaching there 
he was asked by the owner: “Where are you going to stay?*' This 
Congressman said, “Here of course, where else do you think?*’ The 
owner was unprepared for this favour. But he had to make the b^t 
of the job though he never omitted to speak about the meanness of this 
guest who had imposed himself upon him. He even made oppcatu- 
nities delicately insulting this Congressman who was too far gone to 
iK>tice the insults. I must tell you that the unwilling host was not a 
Ckmgressman. 

(ii) 

Another Gcmgressman imposed himself on a Congress worker without 
He had a large company with him and felt mightily ofifended 
wfam he could not get all the convenience that he had exi>ected. We 
have conac to think so much of ourselves that we presun^ 
we have a right to demand and receive the best service without the least 
exist. 
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These incidents were related to me by an earnest Ck>ngr« 
worker with so much pain that I thought I should place them on 
record and draw a moral from them. Let no one, Inswever, 
wear the cap unless it fits him. The incidents have been pur- 
posely defaced. I do not know the other side. No one, there- 
fore, need waste his time in a vain effort to identify them. 

The thing is to avoid copying examples quoted, A Congress- 
man to be true must be above suspicion. Let him remember that 
he is out to gain swaraj by ‘‘legitimate and peaceful means’’. We 
have been a long time getting it. The obvious inference is that 
we have not at all adopted even in our mutual intercourse means 
that can bear scrutiny. Indeed, a correspondent once suggested 
that, whilst we must be truthful and peaceful towards opponoils, 
we need not be that in our mutual dealings. But cxperioicc 
shows that we cannot be truthful and peaceful on some occasions 
and for some people only, if we are not so on all occaskins. And 
if we will not be considerate towards one another, wc shall not 
be considerate to the world outside. All the prestige acquired by 
the Congress will be gone if we are not scrupulously clean in our 
dealings within or without in every detail. Pounds will take care 
of themselves if we could but take care of the pennies. 

A true Congressman is a true servant. He ever gives, never 
wants service. He is easily satisfied so long as his own com- 
fort is concerned. He is always content to take a back He 

is never communal or provinciaL His country is his paramount 
consideration. He is brave to a fault because he has shed all 
earthly ambition, fear of Death himself. And he is generous be- 
cause he is brave, forgiving l^ausc he is humble and conscious 
of his own failings and limitatiom. 

If such Congressmen are rare, swaraj is &r off and wc must 
revise our creed. The fact that we have not g<^ swaraj as yet 
is proof presumptive that we have not as many true Congress- 
men as we want. Be that however as it may, if I have placed on 
record the ugly incidents whidi can be multiplied, I must bear 
grateful testimony to the fact that there arc namcle^ Cemgress- 
mcn, no doubt few today,, but daily growing in number, wlm 
fulfil aE the tests I have mentmned. They arc unkimwn to fame. 
It is wel that they are. Work would be iin|x>mblc if they wanted 
to shine in the limel%ht and expected honourable mentkm in 
dkpatches. TiKKse who obtain even Victoria Cbmes 
are by no means and necx^sarily always the bravest humanitarians. 
To tine end rf time the real hero^ of the world will be never 
known. Their deeds remakt imperishable. They are their own 
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reward. Such men are the real scavengers without whom the 
earth be a plague spot not worth living in. It has been my 
lot to meet such men and women in the Congress ranks. But for 
them the Congress wiH not be an institution to which it would 
be a pride to belong. There is no doubt at the present moment 
a hunt for offices and an unhealthy competition to capture the 
Congress. It is a disease which has come to the surface and it 
is bound to give place in the course of time to health. That will 
not happen if the Congress becomes anything but an institution 
for hard, honest and selfless toil. 

Let the Congress be ever so democratic, but democracy must 
not be brag and bluster, a passport to receiving service from 
people. If Vox populi is to be Vox dei, it must be the voice of 
honsty, bravery, gentleness, humility and complete self-sacrifice, 
A woman* is to guide the Congress next year. Woman is nothing 
if she is not self-sacrifice and purity personified. Let us men 
and women of the Congress humble ourselv^, purify our hearts 
and be worthy representatives of the dumb millions. 

Toting India, 19-11-1925 

248. A CRT FROM GERMAPfT 

Bora Dada2 has received a letter from Germany from which 
I take the following: 

Corruption cries to the dcy. All bad men live in wealth but all good 

have a hard struggle to fight out; the poorest of all are we town 
cleAs, for our salary is very small, 35 dollars a month, and so is our life 
a perpetual starvation. 

I often desire fervently to come and see India, to sit at the feet of 
Mr. Gandhi. I am quite alone. I have neither wife nor children. A 
poor ack niece who has none but me keeps my house. I should become 
a priest, if dicre was not my poor niece. I cannot leave her in misery. 
However I am an academician. I have studied classical and modem 
foreign languages. I have also studied Mysticism and Buddhism. I 
cannot find a better place nor a better salary. That is so in the Germany 
of today. 

Bdbre the terrible War 15 yeajrs ago I wi^ an independent mao, as 
imrestigator; aow, after the tOTihie deefeae m value our ii^mey- 
stftZMlaiid, I am a he^ar &© a t^o^ssaod other imroed men in Germaoy- 
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Now I am 45 years old and you cannot think htjw desperate and hopekai 
I am, what a great disgust I feel in Europe. Here the n^jii have xm mnd 
and arc wild beasts who devour one another. Ckiuki I go to Indht? 
Could I become an Indian phiioso|:fecr ? I believe in India and I hope 
India will save us. 

The opening lines of this letter might well have been written 
by any Indian clerk. His position is no better than the German 
clerk’s. In India too “bad men live in wealth and gcKxl men 
have a hard struggle to fight out.” It is therefore a case of dis- 
tance lending enchantment to the view. Friends like this German 
writer must be warned against regarding India as better than 
Germany or any other country. Let him realize that riches are no 
test of goodnei^. Indeed poverty often is the only t^t. A good 
man voluntarily embrace poverty. If the writer was at one time 
in affluent circumstances, Germany was at that time exploiting 
other countries. The remedy lies with every individual in every 
country. Each one has to find his peace from within. And peace 
to be real must be unaffected by outside circumstances. The writer 
says that, but for his poor niece, he might have become a priest* 
This seems to me to be a distorted view. It would ahnmt appear 
that the writer’s present state is somewhat better than that of a 
priest of his imagination. For now he has at least one poor per- 
son to look after. Under the priestly licence, he would have none 
to look after ! The fact, however, is that as a tiue priest he would 
have hundreds of nieces and even nephem to look after. As a 
priest the sphere of his r^ponsibility would be as wide as that of 
the universe. Whereas now he slaves for him^lf and his niece, as 
a priest he would be expected to slave for the whofe of distreied 
mankind. I would then venture to advice this friend and others 
like him without adopting the dericai robe to identify themselves 
with all in distress. They would th^ have all the advantage of 
the pri^tly calling without being expo®^ to its terrible tempta- 
tions- 

The German friend would like to become an Indian phikm>- 
pher. I him that iJbexe are no teritorial dktinctions in 

phifcsophy. An Indian philc^^l^ is as good or as bad as a 
Em^^jean philosopher. 

thing the writer, in my opinion, has gu^sed somewhat 
correctly. Though India has her share of wild and soulkm 
two-footed beasts, probably the tendency of the average Indian 
mind is to discard the wild beast in it. And it is my certain 
conviction that, if India retains the way she chose in 1921, 
Europe has reason to hope much from India. SImj dbme then 
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with the greatest deliberation the w^ay of truth and peace and 
symbolized it in her acceptance of the charkha and non-co-opera- 
tion with all that was evil. From all I know of her, she has 
not yet rejected it and is not likely to. 

Toung India, 19-11-1925 

249, SPLYNING IN AMERICA 

A friend has sent me a cutting from an American newspaper 
published in New London whose name I cannot trace on the 
cutting. It contains a bright article by Cassie Hardwick on the 
spinning-wheel. It shows the hold it had upon the Americans 
during the War of Independence and how according to the writer 
the spinning-w^heel contributed to success. The chief interest how- 
ever consists for the reader in the fact that even in America 
there is a revival of the old art. I give below some of the inter- 
esting extracts:^ 

Toung India, 19-11-1925 


250, SOCIAL CO-OPERATION 

I offer no apology to the reader for publishing in this issue 
Dr. Hariprasad’s second letter on Ahmedabad Municipality. By 
and large, I do not waste the time of readers of Navajivan by dis- 
cussing matters relating to a particular city or village. I utilize 
it for dealing with matters that concern the whole of Gujarat or 
the whole of India. And the space that I am taking up now 
in Navajivan to describe the lanes of Ahmedabad is justified by the 
rule that what holds good of one place holds good of all plac^ 
For the insanitary conditions we see in Ahmedabad and the 
bad habits that cause these conditions are found all over India. 
If people are trained to adopt sanitary habits even in a single 
town and if we could make the place a model in this respect, 
it would be easier to bring about sanitary conditions at all othar 
places through such training. 

Out carelessness and lack of social co-operation are respond 
Me for the terribly insanitary conditions that prevail amongst us. 
In tibo^ sphere where non-co-operation is called for, either cons- 
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ciously or unconsciously, we practise co-operation; for instance, we 
co-operate with many of our bad habits; we co-operate with the 
administrative machinery of the Government, knowing that it is 
destroying the nation s vitality; we co-operate with our insanitary 
conditions which sap our physical strength and make us victims 
of plague and such other diseases. However, we fail to co-operate 
with our neighbours in whose happiness lies our own happiness 
and whose convenience we should consult, in every thing we do. 
There is a legal maxim which is not meant to foster barren legal 
arguments but which suggests a religious principle: ^ your 

property in such a manner that it does no harm to others.” The 
Gita says this very thing in another way. “He alone can be called 
a seer, he alone can be called learned, who sees himself in others 
and others in himself.” At every step we violate this bask prin- 
ciple of non-\Tolence which is universally applicable and is at 
the same time the noblest of all. This violation in the case of our 
carelessness with regard to performing our excretary functions has 
moreover dangerous consequences. 

How much carelessness is involved in my throwing the rub- 
bish collected from my compound into that of my neighbour’s 
or in throwing bits of glass out of my window, in throwing rub- 
bish, in pouring out water and in spitting out of my window 
with total disregard of those who walk down below? What a 
great deal of violence is involved in all this! What a barbaioiM 
non-co-operation with society! What thoughdc^ness in being 
indifferent to the fact that water from my drain could do harm 
to others! If we only realize that the public is a part of vm 
and that we in turn are a part of it, our insanitary conditions 
would become an impossibility and by fireeing ourselves of dis- 
eases, etc., we would add to the nation’s strength and even its 
wealth. A writer has said that dirt is matter misplaced. The 
sand which covers the river banks adds to the beauty of nature 
and the welfare of human beinp; that very sand bm>mcs dust 
if a particle of it gets into one’s eyes; if it falls into fo(xJ, the 
food becomes unfit for consumption. Human excreta, if thrown 
on the road on which one has to walk, becomes filth, gives out an 
offensive odour and becomes the root cau^ of many diseases; while 
the same substance, buried in the field, server as manure which is 
as good as gold. Farmers coBect it and willingly pay a price for 
it. The same may be said of all other things. In these circum- 
stances, if society is taught the ordinary rules to be ol^rved 
with regard to one’s excretary functions anci, if it acts in accord- 
ance with these, it would r^ult in social co-of^ration and the 
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human excreta, now regarded as filth, could be carried over by 
us to fields and transformed into golden manure. 

This task cannot be accoinplished by Dr. Hariprasad alone. 
Nor can a handful of persons do it. The help of the entire soci t 
is required for this purpose and this could be obtained in two 
ways. One way is to firame strict rules and enforce them, while 
the other is to explain the facts to people, create interest in such 
work and persuade them voluntarily to make improvements. 

The four instances quoted by Dr. Hariprasad are worthy of 
emulation. Some persons belonging to the wealthy class seem to 
hold the view that they can be happy and well-protected if only 
they bmld marble palaces worth lakhs of rupees and then raise 
hedges all round them. In fact, if there is dirt in the surround- 
ing area, they will have built for themselves a prison of marble 
instead of mud, they will be surroimded by several foul odours 
and exposed to several diseases. If they spend on training people 
in removing dirt and maintaining the purity of the atmosphere, 
half of what they spend on palaces, they would get the full benefit 
of their own palaces and also benefit others. In this manner they 
would secure a happy blending of self-interest and benevolence. 

In my opinion, the removal of insanitary conditions in a city 
like Ahmedabad is not possible through increase in taxation 
alone. Some increase may perhaps be necessary to meet the ex- 
penses on sanitation; however, this can be brought about in a large 
measure only through the philanthropy of rich persons. Could 
we not have small children’s parks in every locality in Ahmedabad? 
Gould not the roads be broadened? Gould not the by-lanes be 
kept so clean that we may, without any hesitation, walk in thf-m 
barefoot? 

All these improvements are only possible if there is co- 
operation between the wealthy class and the poor, that is, if 
there is social co-operation between all citizens and if the rich 
regard the entire city as their own and spend their riches on 
beautifying it. They should also realize that wealth spent in 
this way begets wealth. If a good road is constructed in a city, 
the value of the buildings appreciate. Similarly, if the roads in 
Ahme^b^ are widened and kept clean the adjoining land 
will rise in value. In addition to this, there is an economic 
gain which follows fi?om improved health of the people and the 
rating increa^ in their vitaUty and their life-span. A begin- 
ning has to be made, just now, with keeping clean the roads that 
yie already have. This beginning will finally result in the widen- 
ing of narrow roads, in the making of small parks in various 
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localities and in beautifying the city by bringing into view the 
temples and mosques now surrounded by ugly buildings. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 22-11-1925 


251. REMINISCENCES OF KUTGH [— //] 

Tree-prjeservation and Plaistting 

Among the questions I had to consider during my tour of 
Kutch, one was that of planting trees and protecting them. In 
some respects, Kutch may be regarded as a part of Sind. TTie 
latter however can subsist because it has the advantage of the 
Indus flowing through it. Had it not been for this river, Sind 
would have been ruined. Kutch enjoys the advantage of no such 
river. Hence few trees are found in Kutch, barring a few 
places like Anjar and Mundra. And the rainfall is low wher- 
ever there is no vegetation. Such is the plight of Kutch. The 
rainfall is so slight and irregular that almc^t every year thane is a 
famine there. The shortage cf water is perpetual. If trees arc 
planted in Kutch regularly and diligently, the ramfaH there can 
be increased and the land made more fertile. Shn Jaykrishna 
Indrajit is making great efforts in this direction. He made 
plant a tree in a lovely open space at some distance firom Mandvi. 
This was, I feel, the most pleasant function I performed in Kutch. 
On that very day, a society for the protection of trees was also 
founded there. The purpose for which this ^xdety was founded, 
the purpe^ with which I was made to plant trees, will, I Imp*, 
be crowned with success. 

Shri Jaykrishna Indr^it is a gem of Gujarat, There arc o^y a 
few in Gujarat who are m their own field of activity. 

Shri Jayafcdshna Indrajit oijoys a prWb of place anmtig wch 
leading peirons. He knows each tree and each leaf in Barda. 
He such great m plantnig tre^ that he accords it a 

place oS prime importance. And he bdbev^ that a great deal 
can be adiieml by these mcai^ His enthimasm ai^ hh faith 
in dus matl^ are infeetjom. I have long been infected by 
ti»e- the nilo: and the subjects can, if they vmh, take Ml 

advantage of the presence in their midst of such a wi^ man and 
rar^ a beautiful forest. 

Johannesburg was a similar r^on. Nothing but gra^ grew 
there at one time. There was not a smgle budding. Within 
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forty years this same place became a golden city. There was a 
time when people had to pay twelve annas for a single bucket 
of w'ater and sometimes had to make do with soda-water. Some- 
times they had to wash even their face and hands with the latter! 
Today, there is water there and there are trees also. From the 
very beginning, owners of gold mines converted the region into 
a relatively green belt and increased the amount of rainfall by 
enthusiastically bringing over saplings from far off places and 
planting them. There are other such instances also where the 
amount of rainfall has been reduced by deforestation and where 
it has been increased by afforestation. 

A great deal of improvement can be brought about if the 
wealthy class in Kutch takes interest in this work which is a 
dharma for them. In such a region protection of trees is a 
dharma in the same way as cow-protection. The person who rears 
a cow is, we believe, rewarded for this meritorious deed. Simi- 
larly, in regions such as Kutch and Kathiawar, anyone who grows 
trees should be rewarded for this equally meritorious deed. Not 
a single tree should be cut down for use as fiiei or for any other 
purpose. It is cheaper to import wood for fuel from other parts 
than to cut down trees in the vicinity" for use as fuel. The person 
who cuts down a tree straightway gets fuel free of cost; but who 
can compensate Kutch for the harm caused to it by this action. 
It takes ten years or more for a tree to grow big enough to 
provide wood. How can one think of cutting down a tree on 
which ten years of labour has been spent and which affords 
protection to the soil and man in various ways? 

In Kathiawar the situation is almost the same as in Kutch, 
ahd the problem of tree-preservation is becoming increasingly im- 
|K)rtant. However, the problem here is more difficult, as Kathia- 
war, though a small and beautiful peninsula, is sub-di^dded into 
so many small States^ which are independent of one another so 
that unl^ there is consensus of opinion among them on such 
matters, the task of planting trees or protecting them cannot be 
camrf on in a systematic manner. Despite all this, Kutch 
^thia^r should, unless they wish to become barren tracts, 
immediately adopt drastic measures. 

Insanitary Conditions in Mandvi 

I was taken inside the caty cff Mandvi in order to give dmskm 
on the very day on ii^iich I planted a tree at a clean spot in 
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pleasant surroundings swept by a gentle breeze. The business of 
giving darshan became very distasteful to me because while doing 
so I got a glimpse of the insanitary conditions in Mandvi. In the 
early hours of the morning, when people should purify themselves 
and pray to God in a sacred atmosphere, aged men and women 
of Mandvi, as well as children, adorn its streets with their own 
filth. Here is no inhibition arising out of a sense of shame, no con- 
siderations of hygiene, no feeling of compassion for society. The 
citizens of Mandvi are not ignorant, they are not fools. They 
have gone round the world, been abroad, seen clean cities. One 
cannot understand how despite all this they do not hesitate to 
soil the streets on which they have to walk barefoot, on which 
their children always have to play and where they have some- 
times to hold feasts. I am ashamed even to describe ftilly the 
insanitary conditions that prevail in Mandvi. The reader should 
imagine it for himself from what I have said. True, the horri- 
ble sight that I saw in Mandvi is also to be seen elsewhere. 

I recall having seen a similar sight in Porbundcr in my childhood. 
Everywhere in this sacred land I have come across such insani- 
tary conditions, such profound ignorance and gross violation of 
the rules governing the performance of the excretary functions and 
I have been pained by this. 

However, even if the entire world commits a sin, that docs 
not give us a right to commit it. Even so, the insanitary con- 
ditions in Mandvi cannot be excused on the ground that swh 
conditions also prevail elsewhere. And because I regard it as 
part of my dharma of service to write of my reminiscences of Kutch 
and describe conditions just as I found them, I cannot refrain 
from putting down th^e painful recollections of Mandvi. What 
is true of Mandvi is also true of other towns and villages rf 
Kutch, However, Mandvi is a the people there have pre- 

sumably more courage and wfrdom and they have wealth; hence 
they should be r^arded as being more cnlf^ble. Whether the State 
gives any assistance or not, the peof^e simuid imn^diately adopt 
the nec^sary samtary measures for the enty. With the help of 
experts in sanitation, citizens shemM construct private as well as 
public lavatories. The should take more interest in the 

renmval of these insanitary conditions in Mandvi than they do in 
trearing the untouchables with contempt. They should rather 
^KXoommiinfrsate who violate the ml<^ of sanitation and 

their nat^umd fimetions outside the lavatori<^ provided for 
ti^ purpose nrisuse the lavatcni^ By doing this, they can add 
to thdr own pr^%e. Tlife m a wort which can be done readily 
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and it does not involve any great expense. A little enthusiasm 
is all that is required. Time and again, Mandvi is gripped by 
the plague. It should be surprising if the plague did not break 
out in a place where mother earth is insulted so badly. The 
air of Mandvi is naturally so pure that no outbreak ojf plague 
or cholera can occur in that city. But we, of our own accord, 
poUute the air. The wise reader will understand without my 
saying it that keeping ourselves healthy is closely boimd up with 
the abolition of untouchabiiity. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 22-11-1925 

252. SPEECH AT STUDENTS^ MEETING, AHMED AB AD 

November 22, 1925 

Mr. Gandhi opened this afternoon the Youth Week organized by the 
local students. Addressing the students, he said he was spared formal pubEc 
functions whenever he came to Ahmcdabad for taking rest, but when he was 
asked to open the Youth Week in place of Mr. Jayakar, who could not 
come owing to illness, he gladly consented. He was glad to hear that the 
students of the Government College and the National College had co-operated 
in organizing that function. He never expected them to hate one another. 
He was at present laying emphasis on the charkha but he would not do so 
before them. He would ask them during the Youth Week to clean the 
streets of Ahmcdabad like the sweepers.^ 

He had been noticing a spirit of depression among them, and he wanted 
them to be optimistic. He expected of them sacrifice and self-control, with- 
out which their movement would be a failure. If their goal was dharmaraj, 
it would be impossible to attain it without sacrifice. Even if they got it 
without sacrifice they would not be able to retain it. If they really wan^i 
to do work they ^oidd uplift themselves and the nation. He continued: 

You can picket liquor shops quietly and advise drunkards 
in their hous^, in these seven days, to refrain from drink,, just 
Hfce the Salvation Army. You must subject yourselves to intro- 
spection and come out like Ramachandra. Take a vow to cleanse 
your hearts, keeping God, and not Satan, as your witness, and 
make your life simple and easy. If you do these, you will have 
truly observe the Youth Week. May God give you that in- 
tclfect aiKi strength. 

Tk 0 and Hmdu^ 23-11-1925 

* is %mm Tk0 What fofiows has been taken from 
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APPENDIX I 

SWARAJ OR DEAm 

In your louTig India of tiie 25tii June, I End things whkh I uttedfy M to 
understand. On page 219 under the heading “On the Verge of If* ytm hai^ 
I think, asked your correspondent to explain — “Why do yrm fhmh fh^f ^ 
cannot spin and wear khaddar or remove untouchability or be with t!^ 

Mussalmans till we get swaraj? How will the withdrawal of 
Hindus to trust the Afiusalmans or vice versa, or c^>en the eyes of 
orthodoxy and better the lot of the oppressed peo|^ or indiKX the idle to 
week the spinning-wheel and those whose tastes arc d^^raefed to revise thm pmA 
revert to khaddar? Surely, if wo cannot do these things mm usdar the 
cf adversity, we are not likely to do them when we are hilled into a sense of 
false security by nominal swaraj. What is tlMae to prcmit m mm ten M- 
tempting or accomplishing ah or any cf thc^ three thing s if it is our own 
unwillingness, lethargy or worse?” 

I caimot say what the correspemdent wiH answer to these ytmr queries 
but I respectfully like to point out to you that your assertion — that wkhont 
khaddar, Hindu-Muslim unity and the removal of untouchahffity ttee can 
be no swaraj — ^aiso appears to be based on ’wjxmg premises. Tlwe ^p^scars to 
be some truth also in the alternative a^rtkm of your corre^xmetet, laid in 
his support I say this; 

(1) The spinning and use d khaddar will be who% popukmed only after 
the establishment of swaraj and not bc&rc. Ihe reasoos are as 

The Government is a part and |:^nccl of every sockty. Everybody woek^ 
its help every moment. For the tiinc bang 1^ hoeour and f^opea^ of all indi- 
viduals under the Government arc cntnii^cd to it. Some have to wm cases, 
seme to get titles and honours, seme are to be provided with appcmlaaei^ ai3d 
so on. Everybody can do without ti^ Govemiomt he^ only &r a tesd period of 
tin^ and that only a small emc, but nobody can do withcH^ it {the Gotenfc- 
ment) for a longer period. Everywhere m the comitry, spccialy in my dteict, 
the use d khaddar is a symbol of mti4]kyvexii230K^ seotknent. It ii regarded 
m the dress the rebcL It may not have hem emtsdkd m any code of hm, bu^ 
in fnactice it is sa You mu^ be knowh^ thsM^ in thh country, law m amt 
thing and its administration m aiM>thcr. Eveaybody k ahaid of the 

di^ieasurc cf the Govennnent ^ic. Mow can it, via,, tl^ me d . Idwh l a r whh 
its antecedents be pqfxilar? The heroes and the sdkiiers atee wifi take k 
but not the mass^ *I1iiis the d kh^Mar not be popular before 
In feet, the me d khaddar k a crime now. You n^y ask: lipw w® tlw 
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people fight and overthrow this Government when they are so cowardly as not 
to use even khaddar? Mahatmaji, any great event takes place in the world 
only through divine agencies and the reasons are inexplicable to men. Over- 
throw of such a mighty Government will be effected really through divine agen- 
cies and outwardly through a great national excitement amounting to a tempo- 
rary madness on the part of all or at least the majority of the Indian people. 
And everybody will afford during the great national excitement to be so mad, 
fearless and brave for some time for this purpose. 

After Swaraj it will be popular, for there wili be no necessity of fear from 
the use of khaddar. Besides, the people will be encouraged to use it and they 
will also try to seek the favour of the nationalists forming the Government as 
we find in District Boards and Municipalities these da>"s under naticmaiists;. 
Above all, there will be a legislation declaring the use of foreign cloth as a crime, 
as every nation has done and is doing to encourage home industries. 

(2) There can be no permanent Hindu-Muslim unity before swaraj. 
reasons are as follows: 

During my boyhood one of my paternal uncles told me a story which 
runs thus — “Once there were two young men who were fast friends. They 
appeared to have had two bodies but one soul. Their parents did not like it 
and were on the look-out to effect enmity between these friends. They pro- 
claimed probably by a beat of drum a handsome reward to anyone successfiiSy 
effecting a breach between the friends. One old woman popularly known as 
*Kutni’ undertook the task. She went to the friends and called only one of 
them, apart from the other but within his (other friend’s) sight. She took hesr 
mouth to the ears of the friend whom she had called apart, pretended to 
say something to him, said nothing and went away. The man returned to hs 
fiiend who was left behind and was asked to state what the woman had tdki 
him. The poor man stated that she had said nothing. Suspicion naturally arose 
in the mind of the other man who saw so many performances with his own 
eyes and was in the dark as to tlieir purposes and result, and it developai. In 
course of time their friendship came to an end and the woman got the reward.” 

Exactly in the same way, Mahatmaji, please do not expect perfect unity 
between the Hindus and Mussalmans so long as the third party, with not mily 
all the availab^ resources of the country but also with those of the 

Empire and with a dear knowledge that its very existence depends c»dy 
on the dhunion and quarrel among the several races inhabiting this country, 
m always pcrmtently trying every moment to keep the people fighting amoi^ 
themsdves- You. are too anxious for Hindu-Muslim unity as a road to swar^ 
if yon j^base think it over and over again, I am sure you will arriiFe 
M a that the overthrow of this Government and ^tablish ment ot 

SwaiFay m tlrh coimtry axe the road to peace and unity among the several 
of omntxy and not the mce uersa. Permanent unity is impoasiliie 
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(3) Untouchability even cannot be removed before swaxaj is establisbed 
in this country. The reasons are as follows: 

Anything and everything done for the good of the country is opposed 
by the present Government and at its insinuation by its native allies. The 
removal of untouchability is for the good of the country and hence it has been 
and will be thwarted by the Government. You are a reformer. Your followers 
in Travancore were so much harassed by the Government there at Vaikom. If 
you want that the untouchables be given certain rights and privileges in a cer- 
tain Hindu temple, there will be a protest from the orthodox section of the 
Hindu community but is it not a fact that this Government comes and will 
come to help them against the untouchables? How can you succeed in t h is 
matter unless and until you remove this Government ? At present, Mahatmaji, 
for any thing evil in this country this Government is alone responsible. You 
are supported in this your programme by the majority of the Indian people 
but it is not fulfilled only owing to the existence of this Government. 

There is much truth in what you say in regard to your triple |wro- 
gramme but I most respectfully suggest that the practical side of the human 
aflfair is certainly overlooked by you in a certain degree. The country and we, 
your soldiers, are faithfully carrying out your orders to the extent we can- But 
it is my prayer that you kindly think of swaraj first and of any other thing after- 
wards. Swaraj alone will solve all national troubles. You have already declar- 
ed that if the people fail to complete the khaddar programme by the eiwi of 
this year, you will give the country a prcjgramme by following which there will 
be either swaraj or death to all patriots. I think you remember it. Hea^ 
make haste or everything will get duH. The time has almost arrived when 
you should publish your prog ramme and call upon the nation either to win 
swaraj or to die. 

Tamg India, 27-8-1925 


AFPMNIHX H 

A. 1. a G, resolution 

The Fkanchise 

A. In view of the fact that there is a demand from a considerable sec- 
ti<m in the Congress for a revision of the franchise and there is a general con- 
of qpinkm that having regard to the pre^nt intimtion the franchise 
extended, the All-India Gemgress Ckmamiltee resolves that Article VII 
€3C Ite; be repealed and replaced by the fbllowing: 

Air^eie VII. (i) person disqualified under Article IV and 

psLjm^ a 4 per year in advance, or 2,(MK) yards Gi evenly 

s|nm yam of h^ m her own spinnhig, shall entitted to becon:^ a member 
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of any primary' organizatioii controlled by a Provincial Congress Committee, 
provided that no person shall be a member of two parallel Congress organi- 
zations at one and the same time. 

(ii) The yam subscription mentioned in sub-section shall be sent 
direct by the spinner to the Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association, or to 
any person nominated by the Secretary in this behalf, and a certificate from 
the Secretary, Ail-India Spinners* Association, to the cScct that he has 
received 2,000 yards of evenly spun yarn of the holders’ own spinning as his 
or her yearly subscription, shall entitle the holder to the membership men- 
tioned in sub-section (i) hereof, provided that for the purpose of checking 
the accuracy of the returns made by the All-India Spinners’ Association, the 
A. I. G. G., or any P. C. G., or any Sub- Committee thereunder shall have 
the right to inspect the accounts, the stock and the vouchers of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association or any subordinate organization thereunder and provided 
further that in the event of any inaccuracy or error discovered by the ins- 
pecting body in the accounts, stock or vouchers examined, the certificates is- 
sued by the All-India Spinners’ Association in respect of persons with refe- 
rence to whose membership the accounts have been examined, shall be declar- 
ed cancelled; provided that the Ali-India Spinners’ Association or the person 
disqualified shall have the right of appeal to the Working Committee. Any 
person wishing to spin for the membership of the Congress may, if he or she 
desires, be supplied, upon due security, with cotton for spinning. 

(iii) The yarn of the membership shall be reckoned from the 1st Janu- 
ary to 31st December and there shall be no reduction in the subscription to 
be paid by members joining in the middle of the year. 

(iv) Ho i>erson shall be entitled to vote at the election of represen- 
tatives or delegates of any Cominittee or Sub-Committee or any Congress 
organization whatsoever or to be elected as such, or to take part in any meet- 
ing of the Congress or any Congress organization, or any Committee or Sub- 
committee thereof, if he has not complied with sub-section (i) hereof or does 
not wear hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar at political and Congress func- 
tiems or while engaged in Gongr^ business; the Congress expects Gongressn^ 
to wear khaddar also on all other occasions and in no case shall they wear 
or use foreign doth. 

(v) All the existing members at the end of the year shall be cntitlwi to 
lemain siK:h up to the Slst January following although they may not have 
paid their subscription for the new year. 

Saving Clause : mb-secti<m (i) shall not affect the rights of those who have 
been already registered as members under the Article repealed provided thesr 
u otherw^ in order, and provided further that these who shall 
yam sul^OTption, whether eff self-spun or hand-spun yam up to 
. aliafi wmmm msaaabers for the current year thou^ they nmy 
yam. 
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B. Wliereas the Congress in its 39th Se^c^ held at Beigsnizn as«tes«5cl 
an agreement entered into between Mahatma Gandhi cm the c»e hai^d and 
0eshbandhu G. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehrti acting cm bchsM c£ the 
Swaraj Party on the other, whereby the Congress activity was restricted 
to the constructive programme mentioned therein and it was provided that 
“the work in connection with the Central and Provincial Hjcgidaturot dimiM 
be carried on by the Swaraj Party on behalf of the Congress and as an inte- 
gral part of the Congress organization and that for such woiIl the Swaraj 
Party should make its own rules and administer its own ftindb** and; 

Whereas subsequent events have shown that this restriction shemki not 
continue under the altered circumstances that face the country aid that 
the Congress should henceforth be a predominantly ^Kditkal body; 

It is resolved that the Congress do now take up and carry on all sndi 
political work as may be nece^ary in the interest the country and thhi 

purpose do employ the whole of the machinery and funds of CkmgrcM, amd 

except such funds and assets as are specially earmarlsed and sikIi fbne^ aid 
assets as belong to the All-India Khaddar Boaid and Provinciai Khaddar 
Boards, which shall be handed over with all existing Bnanciai oSaligatkim to 
the All-India Spinners* A^ociaticHi to be started by Mahatma Gandhi as an 
integral part of the Congress organization, but with indepcaadent cxi^cncsc 
and full powers to administer these other funds for the lulhlmexit of its ohject; 

Provided that the work in the Indian and Provincial I^gisiatnieai diaH 
be carried on in accordance with the policy and prograirar«; laid down by 
the Swaraj Party under the ccmstitution framed by the Party and the rules 
made thereunder subject to such n^idifications made by the Congrcais as may 
be found necessary from time to time f&c the purpc®c of carrying out the 
said pK>licy. 

Timjzg India, 1-10-1^5 


ApTEHmx m 

FROM BUROFB 

Not cmly India but abo the reat^ ei the car^ has heard your mess^e of 
aatyagraha swadeshL A great nnmbca^ of in. Etmope believe 

in your creed. They sec in it a new attitude to p^dcal |mt into methm, 

of whidx tiH imw diey had caaly drcained. 

the pec^ple are ctmvBKed C3f the truth of yo^ 

sate many who dissent fmea semae ckstaihi of yemr demanc^ cm 
whiA ®ec» wrong to them- In thOT name h thk letter written. 

In ai^wer to a quosdon yon cksciared on dte 21st cf Mardb, 1921 diat 
satyagraha absolute ncjsi-vk^ncc and that even a wmnan who ib ^ 

danger of being violated not defend herself with vidhaKre. Oa the 
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other hand, it is known that yon recommended the punishment of General E^yer 
by the English Govemment, which shows that you see the necessity for law 
guaranteed through violence. From this I can but conclude that you do not 
object to capital pimidma^t and so do not condemn killing in general. You 
value life so low that you aHow thousands of Indians to lose theirs for satya- 
graha and doubtless you know that the least interference \vith the life of men, 
imprisonment, is mainly based on the same principle as the strongest, killing, 
for in each case men are caused by an outside force to diverge from their 
dharma. A man who thinks logically knows that it is the same principle that 
causes his imprisonment for a few days or his execution and that the difference 
is only in the size not in the kind of interference. He knows, too, that a man 
who stands for punishment in general must not shrink from killing. 

You see in non-co-operation not an ideal only but also a safe and quick 
way to freedom for India, a way possible only there where a whole popula- 
tion has to revolt against a government that has the force of arms. But when a 
whole State wants to get its rights from another State, then the principle of 
non-co-operation is powerless, for this other one may get a number of other 
States to form an alliance with it even when some of the other States remain 
neutral. Not until a real League of Nations exists, to which every State 
belongs, can non-co-operation become a real power, since no State can 
afford to be isolated from all the others. That is why we fight for the League 
of Nations, but that is also the reason why w’e try to retain a strong police 
force, lest internal revolts and disorder should make all foreign policy impos- 
sible. That is why we understand that other governments are doing what they 
forbade us to do: arming themselves in case of an attack by their enemies. 
They are, for the time being, obliged to do so, and we really ought to do the 
same if we don’t want to be continually violated. We hope that you will see 
our point. If you do, we should he very much obliged to you if you would 
say so in answer to this letter, for it is necessary that the youth of Europe 
learns your true attitude to these questions. But please do not think that we 
want you to forswear something that is one of the main points of your creed, 
satyagraha. 

But we see satyagraha not in an absolute non-violence which never, no- 
whore, has been really carried out, even by you, or even by Christ himself who 
drove the usurers out of the temple. With us, satyagraha is the imreserved 
d^positicM to brotherhood and sacrifice which you are showing us so splen- 
didly vdth the Indian people and we hope to be growing into the same state 
of mrad, Mce it has been understood that a system may be wicked but never 
a whole or a whe^e people (you wrote about this on the 13th of July 
1921) and that one ou^t to feel pity but not hatred for the blind defenders 
of Men who come to underhand this are taking their first steps 

on new WBf to brotherhood between all men and this way will lead to 
ibe goal, to Ae victory of bruth, to satys^raha. 
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We ask you, in your answer not only to advise us to fight for our coun- 
try in the way we think right, but we would very much like to know, what 
you think to be right, especially how you justify an entire non-violence which 
we see as a resignation to all real fighting against wickedness and for this 
reason wicked in itself, — as we would call a policeman wicked who let a crinai- 
nal escape unpunished. 

Our conviction is that we ought to follow our own dharma first aiKi 
before all that we ought to live the life designed for us by God, but that the 
right and the duty is given to us to interfere with the life of our feilow-rneia 
when they ask us to do so or when we see in such interference a way to 
fight a threatening evil for all the world. We believe that otherwise one is 
not right in interfering, for only God can see through the soul of men and 
judge what is the right way for men and we believe that there is no greater 
sacrilege to be found than to assume the place of God — ^which sacrilege we 
believe the English people to be guilty of, as they think to have the 
to interfere with people all over the world. 

For this reason we don’t understand how you can rccomn^od to married 
people to deny themselves to each other without mutual agreement, for sudi 
an interference with the rights given by marriage can drive a man to crimes* 
You Ought to advise divorce in those cases. 

Please answer these our questions. We are so glad to have the model 
given by you that we want very much fb be quite dear about the right way 
to live up to your standards. 

Tmmg India, 8-10-1925 


APi^Niax IV 

EUMOPEAM CIVIUZATIOM 

Europe boasts oi her diyilizatioii^ her Christian dvilasatk»n. 

The triumphant career cd* the white race thrmigh<>«it the earth n the 
watchword of the time- 

A triumi^iant career oC the race — that n true. But of dvilhathm, himM- 
nity, Christianity? Jui^ice turns her fece away and 

WiM you & 3 d a hell of racial hatred and inhimiaiiity ? Thoi go to 

at pdky € 3 ^ Chrhtian Fow^ in China. Wmst 

acts eaeerdfeed stpss by ‘^iropcan piofiteers. Sec^id act; 

tte natives react hy kaih^ a amfaassador. Third act; 

lairope nmfatakfs her umfer Gcraan le^ and in the 

^irit that watdhiiwd, wlidt wm. irmicaily pronounced by the satirk»l 
paper Sif^kissinms in am speech of a G^OTEian c^iccr: ‘Now I 
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pose a toast to a vigorous propagation of the Gospel and a victorious walk over 
the Chinese swine-dogs {s€hweimhunde)V 

Too justly the Chinese have called us ‘the red-haired barbarians* or 
Vcd-haircd devils*. 

Let us now look at some species of the European Homo sapiens 

The Italians may deserve honourable mention, because Christianity caused 
them to give up their bestial baitings of wild beasts about 400 a.i>. How un- 
willingly the ancient Romans gave up their citesnses appears from a curious 
anecdote. A clergyman found it difficult to keep the converted away from 
the circus. Then he said; ‘Dear Christians! You must avoid these bloody 
heathen plays. Then, in reward, you may hope that in heaven there may be a 
peep-hole through which you may regard the condemned sinners in the eter- 
nal fire of hell I’ Indeed, a fine and noble ‘Christian’ idea! 

To characterize the standard of the ‘most Christian* nation of Spaniards, 
it is sufficient to mention the fact that the favourite play of the nation is till 
this day the bullfight. The national hero is the grand toreador — a cruel tormen- 
tor of animals. 

France has created the himting parfotc^. 

England adheres to the same noble sport. Look at the illustrated papers 
published in honour of the Christmas, the Christian feast of peace and charity! 
During a dinner in Denmark, a Danish gentlemen by the way told an English 
lady that he had shot a fox. ‘Good gracious! You don’t say so! Shot a fox?’ 
cried she immediately, seizing him by his arm. Then she turned him her back 
with contempt — for it was unworthy of a gentleman not to torment the poor 
animal to death ! A D a n ish clergyman sailing on the Red Sea once witnessed 
the natives diving from the steamer for coins. But the English ladies were 
not content to sec them jump out from the deck; they ordered them to jump 
out frcMn the tops of the masts, to make it more exciting! The opium war and 
the treatment of Ireland in past centuries arc other proofs of English morals. 
Owing to the resistance of the English nation to conscription, England fortu- 
nately has avoided the use forced cannon-food.' But what was the muni- 
ficently promised reward of the Indian volunteers in the Great War? It is 
sufficient to name Amritsar. 

Germany has created the most brutal ‘moral masters’ before the 
BolAcvism and the most systematic oppression of the nations minor value’ 
{wmtdeswer£^. Ihc Pan-German programme of 1895 privileges the ‘fiill 
Germans* to vote, to be elected for parliaments and offices, and to buy ground 
jnxjperty, ‘They willingly tolerate the fbrrigners in the country as exercisers 
of the mf&rwr hb&m.* A Danidi surgeon as viritor in a German hc^pital 

Mce witnessed the transfer of living ti®uc from one body into another. As he 
wondered hem it wtmM be possik^ to obtain sufficient ma^ tissue, the 
Oerman amwered: **Wk‘ F^mgemtg (we have enough of Poles).” 

TIks Ikftrudk Law of 1912 enal^ed G^man emigrants to remain secretly citi- 
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zcns of the German Empire after they f obtaixred the citizer^ip 

and Queans of creating thou- 

of the unsuspecting foreign states — hue ^ ^ 

sands of underground agents of Pan-Gertnamsm. Gc^nscription procured the 
Germans milHons of sons of the mindemerHS to serve as cannon-food 

in their wars, while the relations of the victims were a:ppressed at home in the 
most brutal mWr. 6,000 Danes fmm North Schlesv^ig were thus slaughtered 
in the Great War for a foreign and hated cause. ^Through the ‘civil cons- 
cription% the Germans carried away thousands of Belgians into slavery; some- 
times, these wretches were even forced to work withua the Hne of fire. 

Bolshevism is indebted to the great German Staff for the fortunate founda- 
tion of its rule. Pan-German methods of brutality aoad lie are unfortunately 
practised and even surpassed. We observe an element or Jewish fanaticism, which 
results in mere madness. We may here refer to tKe contents of a Bolshe- 
vist poem from the collection Tskeks ulibajet, published in 1922 by A. Saprudni: 
“You prefer to sing of love. I will teach you other songs, of blood, execution, 
and death. Enough of the gentle fragrance of Hlacsl I prefer the flowers of 
murder. It is the highest delight to crucify the man who loves his neigh- 
bour. What a fun to cut a man to pieces. Look, how Ire quivers for fear, look 
at his convulsions while he is slowly strangled by -the hangman. What a 
pleasure to inflict wounds. Listen to our sentence of death: a rope, a shot! 
A wall! Give fire! — ^And the grave is your fate.” 

Three points of European morals are emphasized, viz., the moral of 
masters, the policy of lie, and the policy of murder. In order to illustrate the 
European standard, I quote an address delivered by Parofessor Theol. Baumgar- 
ten in Kiel, 1915 (printed in J>{orddeutsche Allgemeim Z^Uung, 15th May, 1915L 
The pious professor states that the Sermon on the Mount simply excludes 
war. But tto rule is only meant fot single persons. ’“The ethical system of 
the Sermon on the Mount represents another compartment of our moral 
life than our national standard. Its rules for the sm^e soul are not .broken, 
because we realize that it is not at the same time a la.w for our national and 
soda! life.” The State, says Prof. B., is created by God and must be de- 
fexrded with the utmost energy. “It is a characteristic cjC the great nation that 
it the most extreme means, and even the war aggression, in order to 
carry out its great aims.” “We Germans feel obliged, mot only to agree with 
war, but also to lead it with "the most aleolute re<^cJe®aiess. He who has 
not in flkese days made up his mind to salute the tijestruction of Lusitania 
wi^ jubilant applause and to rejoice at the formidable jpower of German arms 
k no ri^t German.” 

Tmug InSoy 15-10-1925 
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THE CULT OF THE CHARKHA 


By Rabindrakath Tagore 

Achar>'a PrafuUa Chandra Ray has marked me with his censure in print- 
er’s inkj for that I have been nnable to display enthusiasm in the turning of 
the charkha. But, because it is impossible for him to be pitiless to me, even 
when awarding punishment, he has provided me with a companion in my 
ignominy in the illustrious person of Acharya Brajendra Nath Seal. That has 
away the pain of it, and also given me fresh proof of the eternal human 
truth, that we are in agreement with some people and with some others we 
are not. It only proves that while crating man’s mind, God did not have 
fmr his model the spider mentality doomed to a perpetual conformity in its 
production of web and that it is an outrage upon human nature to force it 
through a mill and reduce it to some standardized commodity of imiform size 
and shape and purpose. 

« « 

Our Shastras tell us that the divine shakii is many-sided, so that a host of 
diSercnt factors operate in the work of creation. In death these merge into 
sauKiness; for chaos alone is uniform. God has given to man the same many- 
sided shakHf for which reason the civilizations of his creation have their divine 
wealth of diversity. It is Ged’s purpose that in the societies of man the 
various should be strung together into a garland of unity; while often the 
mental providence of our public life, greedy for particular results, seeks to 
knead them aH into a lump of uniformity. That is why we see in the con- 
cerns this world so many identically-liveried, machine-made workers, so 
many marionettes puHed by the same string: and on the other hand, wharever 
the human spirit has not been reduced to the coldness of collapse, we also 
sec perpetual rebelliousness against this mechanical, mortar-pounded homo- 
geneity. 

If in any country we find no symptom of such rebellion, if we find its 
pec^e sulmiMvdy or contentedly prone on the dust, in dumb terror of some 
wts^ieac^'% l^idgcon, osr blind accseptance of some guru’s injunction, then indeed 
we know that for such a a>untry, m extremisy it is high time to mourn. 
In our country this ominous process ctf" being levelled down into samene^ 
hm loi% been at wedL Every mdmdual d every cas^ hzs his functi^ aligned 
to to^^Aesr obeesskm into which he has been hypnotized, 

i®aoe lie m hounl by some d&rine mandat^ accepted by his first 
HOssoeiiNtfji ^ he §mt him to seek rcSef therefrom. This imitation 

ell 1^10$ d m a ke s vary easy the 3 p€rfiOTi^nce of petty roii- 
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tine duties, but specially diiBScult the attainment o€ manhood’s estate. It im- 
parts skill to the liml^ of the man who is a b<milsxBaii, whose labtmr is drud- 
gery; but it kills the mind of a man who is a doer, whose work is creatkm. 
So in India, during long ages past, wc have the spectacle of only a irpctiticKi 
of that which has gone before, 

* m * 

It was while some of us were thinking the ways and mcam ado|3tiiig 
this principle in our institution that I came across the book caiksd “The 
National Being” written by that Irish idealist, A.E., who has a rare comlnna- 
tion in himself of poetry' and practical wisdom. There I could a great cem- 
crete realization of the co-operative living of my dreams. It became vividly 
clear to me what varied results could flbw thendrcmi, how full the life of man 
could be ntade thereby. I could understand how great the concrete truth 
was in any plane of life, the truth that in separation is bondage, m igakm is 
liberation. It has been said in the Upanishad that Brahma is reamn, Brahma 
is spirit, but Anna also is Brahma, which means that Focjd aJbo represents 
an eternal truth, and therefewe through it we may arrive at a great realiza- 
tion, if we travdl along the taxR path. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

It is extremely distasteful to me to have to differ firom Mahatma Gandhi 
in regard to any matter of jwintnpic m: methexi. Not that, firoiai a higfeer starul- 
point, there is anything wrong in so doing; Imt my lu^rt jdirijaks from it. 
For what couM be a greater joy than to ^>in haiKis in the ^Id of work with 
one for wheun cme has such l<^e and reverence? Notlm^ m more wt^ackrful 
to me than Mahatmaji’s great moral persemaiity. In him divine Providenoe 
has given us a burning thunderbolt of May thk dkakd ^vc pomac to 

India, — not overwhelm her, — ffiat is my prayer! The <M&fence ha <Hir 
standpoints and Um^peraments has made the Mahatma look Ram- 

Roy as a p%iny, while I revere him as a giant. same diSsmice 

makes the Mahatma’s ffeM ^ wenh one whkh my o o n ack a c e camaot acoq^ 
as its own. That is a regret whidi win abide with me always. It h, howevear, 
God’s will that man’s paths of rsuleavoijr i^all he vaxw^ ehe why dtese 
diiPsrencses of .'u^tahty? 

Bhrw ofhem have my personal of legsKd urged me to 

al ^shata^ han^ my m a isfioiiw of the chadcha 

cuh, but as oUen have my wemom. msA oamammx: mtrained me, lest I drmdd 
he a pmrty to Ihe rsdda^ of chmlha to a hin^ier p^ace than hi its due, 
thearehy atto^iiicm ffma other mme hnpcMrtant in our ta^, of 

ail-immd leocMatractiPaL I f»dl sure that Mahalm^ hinwdf wiB zujt ^ali to 
nndinstard me, ard keep ffn* me the same forhearanoe vtUli^ he hau always 
Acharya Roy, I aim foc^krve, has respect fm indcpcsicieaaoe oi ofismtm, 
ev^ when unpopular; so that, when carrkd away by tlic favour 

of mm propaganda he may mm and tl^n ^ve me a I 
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not he retains for me a soft corner in his heart. As for my comitrymen, the public 
accustomed as they are to drown, under the facile flow of their minds, both 
past services and past disservices done to them, if today they cannot find it 
in their hearts to forgive, they will forget tomorrow. Even if they do not, 
— if for me their displeasure is fated to be permanent, then just as today I 
have Acharya Seal as my fellow-culprit, so tomorrow I may find at my side 
persons rejected by their own country whose radiance reveals the black unreality 
of any stigma of popular disapprobation. 

The Modem Review, September, 1925 


APPENDIX VI 

THE CANKER OF SUPERIORITT 

1. Our Samiti aims at unity and regeneration of our community. 

2. Your mission as we understand is threefold: 

(a) Introduction and spread of khaddar and charkha. 

(b) Hindu-Muslim unity. 

(c) Removal of untouchability. 

The first two are common to all. We have come to you mainly in 
connection with the third item and beg leave to give you an idea as to how 
untouchability stands in the way Of unification of the Hindus in BengaL 

3. In Bengal, Hindu Society may be principally grouped into two 
(i) Jal ackaroJtija (ii) Anackaremv^ 

Group (i) consists of: 

Brahmins 

Kic^msthas 

Mew&sk&kus (meaning 9 or 10 castes) 

Group (ii): 

Bm^:fashe&as 

S^etmakamhis (Goldmaiths) 

(Ckipenters) 

J®gis (Weavers) 

Sms& (Wine s<^ers) 

Eiahermen 

MeMs (Smreepers) 

(Gothkars and Drummcis) 

'.V, '■ 
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Some of these are classified as dcprmed claves hy the Ckaamst autho- 
rities. 

Of the first group the first three chatmes claim to dommate the dt 
the Hindu Society and not mily do they dc^^ them (portktilarly tlwjwc 
belonging to group (ii) at heart, but oppre^ them in various ways, e.g., (i) 
Freedom of worship in our acce^ to public temples not allowed (ii) imm smd 
hostel difficulties of the students c€ the 2nd group; (iii) entrance inm hotch 
and sweetmeat shops resented- 

Tn Bengal, those who arc taking lead in the movemesst for rcmoiral of 
untouchability are not, in our opinion, adopting the rig^t nKthod and have 
not made any appreciable pre^gress in this directksi. 

According to the census of 1921, of the total Hindu popuiatkisi of Bei^pd 
numbering 2,09,40,000 and odd, the Brahmins (13,09,000, i,e., 17%) 
(12,97,000, i.c., 16%) and Bmd^ (1,03,000, ic., 1%) together iwdy 

28,09, 000* or thereabouts. 

Bmsk^haha community of Eaa^ Bei^a! and Sylhct — f3m^ of the prcoiMrr 
rrt^nrranttT e communities in Bengal— -arc mainly confin^^ parte cf h^ymenr- 
dng, Pabna, Bogra, Rajshahi, Faridpur, Dacca, Nmldiaii, Oiittagoa^ Tippera 
stnA Sylhet, the total populaticm coming up to S,^,0CM1, Le.^ entire 

Hindu populatkffli Bcan^^. 

Utcracy per MtUt among the B&is^gf ^hdf^ ki 342; while that of 


Boidyms 

mi 


383 

Brakmms 

404 

GmteBsi^mik 

S44 

Kajmsikets 

413 




literacy is much less zmo&gst sM othear cimme» mit to ipeak 

tliCM»^ held 

Our ccMummiity <h>es not lag behimi othOT in fimnehng ami mam|aiii- 
ing cducadon^ and chaotabic e.g-, scwnal cdOcgca, many 

ami M. E. Schonis and dbaritaBc and hofisitah, teiks, 

wtdk, e^., belles fxivate dmmJdam to edneatka^ charitable 

reiigwis. 

la poiat of and ha^pita^ty Ihh coBW^mty 

no As r*^ud® edaca^ia, conmmmty k by sm memai 

leas adtemcod. 

of ^€ 1 ^ te«£ aa« feca^ as we arc oattec^ ^ pale of 
society. Ai^ ^ ® mo «ocare has bem made to re- 

cogmac ow peoper m Ac coemmnaty, a^ou^ tte aaMuiacts. ef 

coasMamihies never keep alaef firom t akh^ .part in . n a tkasa l movo- 
^ente. But Ibr the sockd dkabffides and a ttend a n t thtteoo, thk 

ccwOTamity he much more 


* Ihk affiears to be a dip. The h>tal shoi^ he 27|0S,O0O. 
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Tills community is quite distinct from the Stmdis. Taking advantage 
the fact that the Stmdis also use the surname Shaha, the narrow-minded mem- 
bers of the Hindu society, envious of our prosperity, have been maliciously 
and falsely stigmatizing this community by classing them with the Stmik 
(liquor traders). We have, however, succeeded to a great extent to remove 
the mischievous and wrong notions created as above, establishi n g from history 
that this community belonging to Baisf^ Bama migrated from time to tiuM; 
for trading purposes from North Western India and settled in parts of East 
Bengal and Sylhet, and that, as this community could not shake off the 
Buddhistic influence as easily as the other classes when Brahminism revived, 
they were not given a proper place in the Hindu society and left in a des- 
pised conditicHi. 

For the purpose of ameliorating our condition and for having our proper 
status recognized, we have formed associations which are doing consideraHe 
work. 

Total removal of untouchability is in the opinion of this community, 
essential to solidarity of the Hindus and, consequently, to Hindu-MusHm 
unity. We approach you, Mahatmaji, with the request that, in your publh: 
utterances, regarding untouchability, you will not lose sight of the pemliar 
features of the Hindu society in Bengal, as we have tried to give you an idea 
of; and we solicit your advice, as of one who is a bom devotee to and fighter 
for the cause of the down-trodden, in our fight with the bureaucracy in the 
Hindu society. 

Tmmg India, 5-11-1925 


Ai^£Ni>ix vn 

SPINMING m AMERICA 

The Revolutkm was a war oi indepiendence by independents; for amie 
IrtMaa their inioiKseer darii^ and cemrage, faith, endurance and maiksmamh^, 
tlirir main strength of pref^xedncss lay in the fact that every hcane made its 
mmk ioody naedickie, furi, l%hting, clothing and shelter. It was more 

^aaa. gii®^powder. 

]ia wWtor dimaie without the handloom^ and sjanning-wi^cife, and 
ipd Md of 'Cvery the American soldier would harre d^ 

of Ae coIeL 

*111^ we r e and ^ma at home into thread and yam* 

and Manlxts, or woven into ck^h^^. 
ki -cka^ng trees and p^dhng sttxmps, as well as 
lAie' Ihea hearqp pakh was planted. This operatiDsi 
idilMe iaeit di ^ oona^aed in ae^ral football games, -srilh 
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Even the children were given a share in the work, as they had to weed 
the patch. The stalks were very tender when they first came up, and the 
children had to work barc^footed and step facing the wind, so if any plants 
were trodden down the wind would blow the fallen f^ant back into place. 

* m m 

Daughters’ feet in those da'^-s were used to work the treadle, and eCten 
to rock a heavy wooden cradle, while mother churned the butter, and she 
was cheered with the thought that at night, she couM put on a clean kerchief 
and adjust her curls, and go on spinning, but sl^ would have help fin- the 
sweetheart wrould come after sunset when he had finished swingling the fiax. 
She would spin until the clock reel ticked at rare and propitious nscancnts, 
when it had counted the exact number of strands in a knot— usually forty. 
Tlien the spinner would stop and tic the knot while hw ccwpankm wmiM do 
what he could in those rare moments toward trying aiKJthcr kind of knot, 
for according to a quaint old ballad, ‘*He kmed Mistress PoDy when the 
clock reel ticked”. 

When the early American woman wished to spend the day in t^eerful 
companionship, she would rise with the sun, do her hoi:©eh€^ ti:Kaa 

jump on horseback and with her flax whe^ tied bdhiad, and the baby under 
one arm, ride to her neighbour’s hcHi»:, sometimes at quite a distance finom 
her home. 


Spinning TounKAjimrrs 

In 1754, s pnnm g exhibitions were h<dd and mx such ocesmom^ minibtefs 
l^neached to the s|Mn^crs as they gathered with dicir wi^sds. One of these 
is described by an <fld antiquarian in a quaint way: ‘*A imiriaer d[ rcs^>ectahle 
ladies the town, met at with tl^r wheefa, to the day ^ 

house erf the Rev. Jedkiiah Jewell, in the laiKlaMe clea%n of a ^phming naatdh. 

“At an hour heiMrc sunset, the i^dk:s there appearii]^ neatly dieted, 
pr b«4p>ll y in homespm, a pirfite mxd gesunt^ts lepass^ of American produo 
tkai was ^t f<wr their emtertainnwaat. ^er whkh, many hemg fHreseait of bcA 
s«aECS, Mr- Jewt® rldivafed a |»ofitalrfe rteensrse from Roeeiaiis aai, 2: ‘Kot 
^rfMul in bw^nea®, faipml in ^3*^ se^v^ the Liwir-** 

Ma^rs of chmth imd i»cre aever apmrl in Ei^^and^ 

so wtoa spfamw Hew tfefwhury, Ipswkh or Beverly, tin^y 

always had a wi^ 'WB -tea^ Chie fimmriie text wmz *^Ajid 

1 ^ wmmm wore wiso-tew^ ^Sm, with hands.” Exodfs 

**Tfidf it was a ^^t; se^ee ^»oanii^, some rcel^, scmac cartfe^ 

wmm couMag ^ wore preadbed to,” mid m cositempcnary 

writer. 
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In 1S40 the courts of ^famachmrtts smd CkmBcctictit pa.,sscii two ordons 
directing the growtii of flax, ascertaining wliat colonists were si^ilfui in break- 
ing, spinning, weaving, ordering that i>o>'s and girls be taught to spin, aiKi 
’offering a bounty for linen, grown, spun and wm’cai in the colony. 

Evrsy^ family was ordered to spin so many pounds of flax a year, or to 
pay a fine. Prizes were offered for quantity and quality and societies were 
formed fur promoting indu^xy, and frugality by the rich and poor. 

Bcnjamm Franklin wrote later in Poor Richard’s Almanac: 

•^Many estates are spent in the gcttiiig, 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting.” 

The ‘all wool and a yard wide’ goods which we purchase so easily today 
inrant the work rf many weeks and months to the colcmial dame. 

Wool-spinning is one the most flexible and alert series of iiK>vemciits 
inmgittable and to its varied poises our grandme^hers may owe part of the 
dignity of carriage that was so characteristic of them. 

» * * 

In the summer of 1775, Got^res® made a demand on the people, fc^r 
13,000 warm coats to be ready for the soldiers by cold weather. 

There were no contractors then to supply cloth and garments, but 
throughout the ccHintry by hundreds cd* hearthstones, woolwhech; and hand- 
looiMi were started eagerly at work:, and the order was filled by the work oi 
pabrsotic wOfEcn of America, 

Heroes xh HoiiiEssnjN 

Washington’s army was caOed “the HoiiK^spuxis” in dcrisioe, but there 
was EEMRC in the name than they knew just then. As for the women, they 
to hwe thdbr hxmn as companiems in the ccaiflict, and th^y wove their 
cw aiRl lofT into the ede^th, 

Ito 1775, cmc of those patriotk women of Clolchestcr, Coun, namoi Abigail 
^ooic, uTOte ctowa her daily work in her diary, aito here is san^fde of a 
week: 

“Fiwd gown ftsr PXude, mea^l^ nmthear^s riding-ho, spun dicMrt thready 
two ^omm Sm W^ch’s gh%, caidoi tow, spun liBcn, w€»ked on ch<xsc 
h»ielicl*d lax with Hamnah, (we did 51 po«mch a^xe), ^xxded a 
cxws, the Ihewm, did 50 knots, a laoosxi cf 

Mnaw, thread to whiten, set a red dye, had two schclars IV ram 

Mrs. Taytor**., I eaxdcd two ponadi of whqhr wool, twine, scoured tihe 
fwastcr.*^ 

* # * 

Thm mmmA ©f tte tibe sosig of the s|^i#cr, and the mamj^ 

of ^ cteit nsei, wM hamr ccassxL thwack of ^ Uom m heard 
«% hiil» iii«aor|r« 
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The spinning-wheel no longer hums in the hoi^ <£ the fannar but it has 
Mt a song in our hearts, so that the sake of beauty akmc, it is beginning 
to hum in the halls of learning. 

Ri^t here in the old Hampstead house atmosphere, the wheel is begin- 
ning to turn in Charter house, and the homelike art of wearing is being re- 
vived, and spinning contests take place at commcncen^t, as the Priscillas <£ 
today seek their beloved wheels again. 

Longfellow’s poem “Hie Courtship Miles Standish” has given us die 
words to the song of the spinning-wheel, and in this poem PrisdEa shows the 
magic of the wheel in love: 

“Straight up rose from her wheel the beautiful Puritan maiden. 
Pleased with the praise of her thrift from him whose praise was the sweetest; 
Drew from the reel on the taHe, a snowy skein of her spinning, 

Thus making an answer, meanwhik to the iBa tiering jHakes ci Alden; 
*Come, you must not be idle if I am a pattern for housewives, 

Show yourself equaOy worthy being the model hmbands 
Hold this skein on ymir hands, while I wind it, ready for knitth^-* 

# « * 

Thus widi a jest and a laugh, the skein on his hands she adji^sted. 

He sitting awkwardly there, with his arms extended before him. 

She standing graceful, erect and winding the thread from his fingers, 
ScHE^tin^ chiding a little his clumsy manner of holding, 

SoiEKrtinKS toiKhing his hands, as die disentangM expertly 
Twist or kiK>t in the yam, unawares for how could she hdp it?’* 

If one has any prejudice against PriscEla let him read this peaceful poem, 
aiKi catdi die spirit the spinning, and the homely sound of the humming- 

InSm, 
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GHROKOLOGT 


{August 1, 1925 - November 22, 1925) ■ 

Before August 1: In Calcutta, Gandhiji gave interview to Th 
Englishman. 

August 1: On death- anniversary of Tilak, in a speech exhorted 
people to work for swaraj through khaddar and spinning. 

August 4: Spoke at meeting of Indian Christians. 

August 6: Visited Krishnath College, Behrampur, where he was 
given an address and purse for Deshbandhu Memorial, 

August 7: Sir Surendranath Baneijea died at Barrackpore. 

Gandhiji paid a condolence visit to Sir Surendranath’s home. 

August 8: Addressed gathering of Indians and Europeans at 
Tata Steel Works, Jamshedpur. 

August 9: Addressed officers of Tata Steel Works. 

At a mass meeting of labourers, exhorted them to shun evil 
of drinking. 

August 12 : In Calcutta, visited offices of Basumatu 

At Ghowringhee Branch of Y.M.G.A., spoke on« ‘^The Duty 
of Indian Christian Young Men’’. ^ 

August 14: Visited handloom factory at Shreerampur. 

August 15: Moving condolence resolution at meeting in Calcutta, 
paid homage to Sir Surendranath Baneqea, and laid emphasfe 
on need for social reforms. 

August 18: Spoke at Rotary Club meeting in Calcutta m 
charkha. 

August 19: In Cuttack, visited UtkaL Charmalaya; later addres- 
sed public meeting. 

August 21: GSving interview to The Englishman^ in Calcutta, ex- 
plained his stand on Suhrawardy’s resignation from Swarai 
Party. 

August 24: Discussed with leaders of both communities riots ^ 
Tltagzrfi* 

Spofee at meeting of Cofl^e Branch of Y.M.C.A. 

feiteview to members rf Psycho-analytical 

^ & for Hindu-Muslim problem. 
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August 27: Issued statement to Press regarding forthcoming A.I.- 
C.G. meeting at Patna where changes in Ck)ngTess constitn- 
tion were to be discussed* 

August 28: In Overtoun Hall, Calcutta, spoke on Nationalism. 

August 29: Addressing students of Ashutc^h College, asked them 
to adopt national outlook. 

■ Spoke at meeting of Indian Christians. 

September 1: Left Calcutta, reaching Bombay on September 3. 
September 3: In interview to The Bombay Chronicle^ gave his impres- 
sions of Bengal tour. 

September 4: Gave interview to Forward. 

Presided over public meeting held to celebrate centenary of 
Dadabhai Naoroji. 

September 6: At Ahmedabad, addressing Labour Union members, 
asked them to be courteous, truthful and honest in their work. 

September 12: Reached Purulia. 

Received addresses at public meeting. Unveiled portrait of 
G. R. Das. 

Attended 16th Bihar Provincial Political Conference. 

September 13: Spoke at women’s meeting; at another meedng of 
untouchables, called upon them to eradicate evils of drhik- 
ing and gambling. 

September 15: At Chakradharpur, addressed students of 
School. 

September 16: Reached Ranchi by car. 

Received addresses from municipality and ontiMichai^s; 
spoke at women’s meeting, 

SepUmher 17: At public meeting dedar^ that ciiaikha 
could feed India’s starving millions. 

September 18: In Hazaribagh, spoke at piiMic 
Addressed students of St. 

September 21: Spoke at meetii^ in 
September 22: Presided ov^ &e AH-Ii^a 
meeting. 

Resolution to ^tablish AlLIniMa 
passed. 

At District ELhilafet Ck^ifa‘€®c^ 1^^^ 

Hindu-Miislim 
ginning and khaddar. 
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September 24: Constitution of All-India Spinners’ Association 
finalized. 

At public meeting, laid emphasis on need of spinning and 
weaving of khaddar. 

Laid foundation stone of National School at ELhagauL 
Spoke at women’s meeting, 

September 25: In Press statement, regretted his inability to com- 
plete Bihar tour. 

At Bikram, addressed public meeting. 

September 29 : At meeting, replying to municipal address, pointed 
out and emphasized duties of civic bodies towards citizens. 

October 1 : At Bhagalpur, attended and spoke at Provincial Mar- 
w.ari Conference. 

Speaking at public meeting, invited members of all commu- 
nities to join All-India Spinners’ Association. 

October 7: Addressed meetings at Giridih- 
October 13: Spoke at meeting in Vishanpur. 

October 16: Addressing Ballia District Conference, said that char- 
kha was the only remedy for India’s poverty. 

October 17: At students’ meeting in Kashi Vidyapith, Banaras, 
advised them to spin regularly. 

In Lucknow, addressed two meetings. 

Replied to address presented by municipality at Sitapur. At 
another meeting, told Hindus not to bear ill will against 
Muslims. 

October 18: Attending U.P. Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, declared 
that Hindi should be national language. 

At U.P. Political Conference spoke on charkha and evil of 
untouchability. 

Addressed Anti-untouchability Conference. 

October 21 : In Bombay, before leaving on Kutch tour by steamer, 
addressed people gathered at Ferry Wharf, Garnac Bunder:^ 

October 22: At Dwarka, received address from people’s deputa- 
tion on board steamer. 

.Speaking at meeting in Bhuj, said if untouchability among 
Btiadiis was not removed, Hinduism would be destroyed. 

meeting in 'Bhuj, declared that cause of 
' " through folly of so-called ^‘servan^, 
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October 31: Spoke at public meeting at Mandvi. 

November 2: Spoke at public meeting at Anjar, 

Before November 6: In interview to Press, declared his intention 
to assist Swarajists in accordance with his promise. 

November 22: Opening '‘Youth Week*’ organized by students of 
Ahmedabad, urged them to be optimistic and imbibe spirit of 
sacrifice and self-control. 
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